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PREFACE. 


Thk  first  part  of  this  book  was  published  in  1906  under  the  title  of 
Latin  Lessons  for  Beginners,  and  was  intended  to  be  no  more  than  an 
introductory  Latin  book,  preparing  the  pupils  of  the  lower  forms  in 
High  Schools  for  the  reading  of  Caesar.  As  such  it  has  since  been 
authorized  by  the  Department  of  Education  in  nearly  every  province 
of  the  Dominion.  The  second  and  newer  portion  of  the  book  has 
been  added  in  response  to  the  desire  expressed  by  nlany  teachers  to 
have,  within  the  same  cover  as  the  introductory  lessons,  additional 
material  to  serve  the  needs  of  pupils  who  have  reached  the  stage  of 
^•eading  a  Latin  author  and  are  preparing  for  Junior  Matriculation  or 
some  equivalent  examination.  These  needs  are  threefold :  a  more 
systematic  review  and  a  more  complete  statement  of  Latin  sj'ntax ; 
suitable  material  for  practice  in  elementary  prose  composition ;  and  a 
reference  book  for  the  explanation  of  difficult  or  novel  usages  which 
are  met  with  in  the  prescribed  texts.  Similarly  the  Appendix  has 
been  extended  to  include  such  exceptional  or  irregular  forms  as  occur 
in  the  authors  commonly  read  in  schools. 

In  preimring  the  introductory  lessons  the  most  careful  attention 
was  given  to  the  vocabulary.  The  object  was  to  enable  the  student  of 
Latin  to  build  up  gradually  and  surely  a  vocabulary  of  some  600  words 
chosen  with  great  care  as  being  likely  (from  their  nature  or  their 
frequency)  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  him  in  his  later  reading. 
The  method  adopted  was  to  introduce  not  more  than  ten  new  words 
in  any  one  exercise;  wherever  possible,  to  group  together  words  related 
in  form,  derivation,  usage,  or  meaning;  and  to  see  that  words  and 
phnises  (as  well  as  constructions  and  forms)  once  learned  should  be 
continually  rei)eated  and  reviewed. 

A  second  feature  of  the  introductory  lessons  on  which  much 
thought  M'as  bestowed  was  the  series  of  stories  in  Latin  inserted  at 
frequent  intervals.  These  stories  are  drawn  from  the  great  Roman 
legends  and  illustrate  the  characteristic  Roman  virtues  of  resolution, 
sense  of  duty,  and  devotion  to  country.  They  are  not  adaptations  of 
existing  Liitin  narratives ;  they  liave  been  built  up  out  of  the  material 
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aflForded  by  the  previous  vocabularies  and  exercises,  and  are  thus  in 
a  real  sense  review  lessons  which  should  prove  of  great  value.  For  it 
must  greatly  stimulate  interest  and  develop  confidence  when  pupils 
find  that  the  knowledge  they  have  already  gained  enables  them  to 
read  actual  Latin  with  considerable  ease  and  success.  The  story  of 
Ulysses,  written  in  Caesarean  Latin,  will  be  found  useful  at  a  later 
stage,  either  as  preparatory  to  the  more  difficult  Latin  of  Caesar,  or 
as  affording  practice  in  sight  translation  while  reading  Caesar;  and 
the  subject  matter  of  the  story  should  not  prove  the  less  interesting 
because  it  affords  a  change  from  the  records  of  military  campaigns 

The  second  portion  of  the  book,  entitled  Latin  Syntax  and  Compo- 
sition, is  an  adaptation  and  revision  of  material  already  published  in 
other  forms  and  familiar  to  those  who  have  used  the  authors'  Primary 
Latin  Book  or  their  Matriculation  Latin.  In  the  statement  of  the 
rules  of  Latin  syntax  advantage  has  been  taken,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  the  explanations  and  illustrative  examples  contained  in  the  intro- 
ductory lessons.  These  have  been  supplemented  by  new  material, 
that  printed  in  large  type  dealing  with  rules  and  usages  with  which 
the  student  at  this  stage  should  carefully  familiarize  himself;  the 
matter  in  small  type  is  rather  for  occasional  reference.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  sections  in  which  are  illustrated  the  various  ways  of 
rendering  into  Latin  clauses  introduced  by  that,  clauses  containing 
would  or  should,  the  infinitive  with  to,  and  the  gerund  in  -ing. 

Two  series  of  exercises  in  prose  composition  are  given;  the  one 
(the  A-series)  based  on  the  vocabulary  already  familiar  from  the 
introductory  lessons,  and  therefore  suitable  for  all  who  have  studied 
that  portion  of  the  book  ;  the  other  (the  B-series)  based  on  indicated 
chapters  of  Caesar's  account  of  his  invasions  of  Britain.  A  few  pages 
of  continuous  narrative  prose  have  been  added  of  the  same  type  as 
the  passages  now  set  for  the  Middle  School  Examination  in  Ontario. 
These  may  serve  also  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  advanced  work 
in  Latin  prose  composition  required  in  the  higher  grades. 

The  illustrations  (with  the  descriptive  matter  on  pages  470-473) 
should  give  the  pupil  not  only  more  accurate  ideas  of  the  meaning  of 
various  Latin  terms,  but  a  sense  also  of  the  grandeur  and  massive 
impressiveness  of  the  great  monuments  of  Roman  civilization. 
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EatincLessons  for  Beginners. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THE   LATIN    LANGUAGE  AND   THE   ROMAN    PEOPLE. 

1.  Latin  is  the  langfuagre  that  was  spoken  by  the 
people  of  ancient  Rome.  The  word  Latin  is  derived 
from  the  adjective  Latinus,  meaning-  belonging  to 
Latium.  Latium  was  the  district  occupying-  the  plain 
south  of  the  river  Tiber,  and  its  inhabitants,  the 
Latins,  possessed  several  towns  and  strongholds,  among- 
which  was  Rome.  In  time  Rome  came  to  be  the 
strongest  of  all  these  Latin  towns,  so  that  the  other 
Latins,  at  first  the  kinsmen  and  allies  of  the  Romans, 
became  at  length  their  subjects.  Accordingly  from  a 
very  early  date  the  word  Latin  ceased  to  be  applied  to 
the  people  and  city  of  Rome,  and  was  used  only  of  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Latium,  although  it  was  always 
retained  in  speaking-  of  the  langruage  common  to 
Romans  and  Latins. 

2.  For  several  centuries  after  the  founding-  of  their 
settlement,  the  Romans  were  but  an  inconspicuous 
people,  holding  amid  constant  struggles  a  very  small 
portion  of  Italian  territory.  From  about  350  B.C., 
however,  their  power  extended  rapidly ;  within  a  cen- 
tury they  had  conquered  the  whole  peninsula  of 
Italy ;    and   by   the   beginning-   of   the   Christian   era, 
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Rome  was  mistress  of  all  the  lands  borderingf  on  the 
Mediterranean,  virtuallj^  that  is,  of  the  then  known 
world.  The  Roman  empire  thus  established  lasted 
unbroken  for  over  400  years,  and  for  more  than  1,000 
years  thereafter  the  influence  of  Rome  was  paramount 
in  Europe. 

3.  This  supremacy  of  the  Roman  people  was  based 
on  certain  qualities  which  we  find  them  possessing-  from 
the  beginning  of  their  history.  The  Romans  were 
extremely  resolute,  daunted  by  no  reverse  or  mis- 
fortune, strenuous  and  untiring  ;  stem  and  ruthless, 
though  on  the  whole  honourable  in  their  dealings;  they 
were  conspicuous  for  their  self-denying  patriotism  and 
their  high  sense  of  duty ;  they  lacked  refinement  and 
imagination,  but  were  clear-headed,  business-like  and 
efficient ;  and  finally  they  were  not  a  mere  fighting 
race,  biit  one  gifted  above  all  other  nations  with  the 
power  of  governing,  framing  laws  and  organizing. 
Roman  law,  Roman  organization  and  Roman  institu- 
tions persist  to  this  day  over  most  of  continental 
Europe  ;  and  when  in  the  middle  ages  the  power  of 
the  Roman  empire  passed  over  to  the  Roman  church, 
this  genius  for  organization  and  government  was  not 
lost.  Quite  as  important,  too,  as  these  contributions 
to  modem  civilization  is  the  fact  that  Rome,  after 
conquering  the  ancient  world,  gathered  up  into  her 
own  civilization  all  that  Greece,  Egypt  and  Asia  had 
of  value  for  mankind  in  science,  literature,  art,  philo- 
sophy and  religion,  and  preserved  it  for  the  modem 
world. 

4.  During  the  long  centuries  of  Roman  supremacy 
in  Europe,  Latin  came  to  have  a  peculiar  preeminence 
which  no  other  language  has  ever  enjoyed.     French, 
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Italian,  Spanish  and  Portugfiiese  are' merely  the  modem 
representatives  of  Latin  as  it  was  spoken  in  various 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire  (whence  they  are  known  as 
the  Romance  languages).  Moreover  all  through  the 
middle  ages  and  down  to  quite  modern  times,  Latin 
was  the  langiiage  of  learning  and  diplomacy ;  an  edu- 
cated man  in  any  part  of  Europe  knew  Latin  as  well  as 
his  own  language,  and  both  wrote  and  spoke  it  freely. 
Partly  for  this  latter  reason,  and  partly  because  of 
England's  close  relations  with  France  from  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  the  English  language  also  has 
been  profoundly  influenced  by  Latin.*  Countless  words, 
originally  Latin,  have  been  introduced  from  French, 
especially  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  ; 
and  innumerable  words  also  have  been  taken  directly 
from  Latin  during  the  whole  period  from  the  time  of 
the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain  to  the  present  day, 
but  particularly  since  1500  A.D.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  fully  forty  per  cent,  of  our  English  vocabulary  has 
thus  come,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  Latin. 

THE  ALPHABET. 

5.  The  Latin  alphabet  is  the  same  as  the  English, 
except  that  W  is  never  used.  K  occurs  in  but  a  few 
words  and  always  as  an  initial  letter  ;  even  here  it  is 
replaced  by  C  in  many  books  ;  as  Karthago  or  Carthago, 
Carthage. 

*  English  belong  to  a  different  group  of  languages  from  Latin  and 
French,  and  is  more  akin  to  Dutch,  German,  Danish  and  Xorse.  This  group 
of  languages  is  called  Teutonic,  and  the  Teutonic  and  Latin  groups  seem  to 
have  descended  from  some  slill  earlier  common  language.  Hence  there  are 
resemblances  between  English  and  Latin  words,  even  where  it  is  certain 
that  the  English  word  has  not  come  even  indirectly  from  Latin  ;  as  e.g. 
mother  and  mater,  tiro  and  ilno.  .Such  related  words  are  called  cognates; 
words  which  have  come  to  us  from  Latin  are  called  derivatives. 
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Y  and  Z  began  to  be  used  in  the  first  century  B.C., 
in  a  few  words  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  to  represent 
sounds  foreig-n  to  Latin.  The  Romans  themselves  used 
but  one  sign  V  for  both  the  vowel  U  and  the  semi- 
consonantal  V  (pronounced  w),  and  similarly  one 
sig-n  I  for  both  the  vowel  I  and  the  semi-consonantal  J 
(pronounced  jO-  For  the  sake  of  convenience  and 
clearness,  however,  many  modem  books  (especially 
those  for  beginners  in  Latin)  follow  the  custom  that 
arose  in  the  middle  ages,  of  using  distinct  signs  for  the 
different  sounds. 

Only  the  capital  letters  i,majtiscules)  were  used  by 
the  Romans  ;  while  the  use  of  the  smaller  ' '  Roman ' ' 
letters  {_ininHsciiles)  dates  from  the  eighth  century  A.D. 


DIWS   IVLIVS  rVDAEA    CAPTA 

Divtis  Julius :  The  Divine  Julius.    Judaea  Capta :  Judea  Conquered, 

Roman  Coins. 


SOUNDS   OF    THE    LETTERS. 
Vowels. 

6.  Each  of  the  five*  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  has  but  two 
sounds,  a  long  and  a  short.  The  long  sounds  differ 
from  the  short  chiefly  in  requiring  a  distinctly  longer 
time  to  utter  them. 

*Y,  which  rarely  occiirs,  has  a  sound  between  u  and  i  (French  u  or 
German  it). 
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a  is  sounded  like  a  in  father  or  a?ne?i  (pronounced  as 

in  singfing),  when  these  words 
are  uttered  slowly,  or  like  the 
second  a  in  aha. 

a    "         "  II     a   in  father  or   ame7i    when   uttered 

briskly,  or  like  the  first  a  in  aha, 

e    "         11  II     ^   in  they,  veil,  or  a  in  fate. 

e    II         ti  II     e   in  met,  etid. 

i     II  11  II     i    in  machine,  police. 

i     II         »•  II     i   in  sit,  is. 

6    II         "»  II     the  second  o  in  propose,  or  like  o  in 

heroic  or  ^i?/^/. 

0    II         •»  11     the   first  o  in  propose,   or   like  <?   in 

heroiiie  or  obey.^ 

XL    II         II  II     a  in  r^/^,  or  <?£>  in  cuckoo,  boot,  poor. 

u    "         'I  II     u  in  /m//,  cuckoo,  or  ct?  in  /<?<?/,  good. 

N.B. — Latin  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the  common 
English  short  sounds  of  a,  o,  and  ii  as  in  hat,  hot,  and 
hut,  or  the  you  sound  of  u  as  in  fnire,  7ise. 

7.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  in  Latin  a  long 
vowel  often  precedes  a  combination  of  consonants  before 
which,  in  English,  a  single  vowel  is  regularly  short; 
as,  infensus,  ademptum,  cresc5. 

Many  foreign  geographical  or  biographical  names 
illustrate  the  values  of  the  Roman  vowels;  as  Tokio, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Pisa,  Upsala,  Tripoli,  Saloniki,  Yenisei, 
Yokohama,  Amur,  Mikado,  lago,  Galileo,  Rossini, 
Hegel,  Buddha,  Hindu;  so  also  many  musical  terms 
borrowed  from  the  Italian;  as  trio,  cb,  re,  mi,  fa. 

*  The  open  sound  of  short  o  does  not  occur  in  English  in  accented  syllables, 
although  found  in  other  modern  huiguages.  A  close  approximation  is  the 
short  o  in  continent  or  popular,  pronounced  with  definitely  rounded  lips. 
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Diphthongs. 

8.  The  diphthongs  in  Latin  have  all  arisen  from  two 
vowels  sounded  in  their  proper  order,  but  slurred  so 
that  they  occupy  the  time  of  a  single  long  vowel.  Latin 
has  six  diphthongs,  of  which  only  ae  and  au  occur 
frequently. 

ae  is  sounded  like  ai  in  aisle. 

au  11          n  ""    ou  in  house. 

oe    'I         ••  "    oi  in  boil. 

ei     I'         "  "    ei  in  vein. 

eu   "         "  "    e-oo  in  rapid  succession. 

ui    "         "  "    oo-i  in  rapid  succession. 

Among  the  Romans  themselves  in  Imperial  times, 
there  was  a  tendency  to  replace  the  diphthongal  sound 
of  ae  by  the  long  sound  of  e  (like  ai  in  pain),  and  this 
from  about  300  A.D.  became  the  regular  pronunciation. 

Consonants. 

9.  The  consonants  have  each  a  single  sound,  which 
in  most  cases  is  that  usual  in  English.  The  following 
points  deserve  special  attention  : 

c  is  sounded  as  in  come,  sceptic,  never  as  in  ceni,  sceptre. 
g  II         n  11    II  get,  give,  never  as  \r\.  gem,  gin. 

s  n         II  "    "  this,  gas,  never  as  in  his,  has. 

t   M         II  II    II  mightiest,  never  as  in  righteous. 

X  II         "I  II    "  exercise  (jf  =  ks),  never  as  in  exert 

(x=g2). 

j    I!         M  II  jj/  in  yet,  or  as  j  in  Hallelujah. 

V  II  "  II    w  in  wet,  beware. 

I  is  distinctly  sounded  in  all  positions. 
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n  before  c,  g,  qu,  x,  is  sounded  as  ng,  or  as  n  in  ankle. 

b       "       s  or  t,  is  sounded  as  p. 

u  in  the  combinations  qu  and  ngu,  as  also  in  the  words 

suadeo,  suavis  and  suesco,  has  the  sound  of  w. 
ch  is  sounded  as  k* 

10.  A  consideration  of  the  following-  may  help  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  sounds  of  certain  of  the  con- 
sonants as  pronounced  in  Latin  : 

C)  Kaiser  from    Caesar ;  Aciles   and  piilcer,  the    older 
spelling-  of  Achilles  andpulcher;  the  variant  spellings 
recupero  and  reciperb. 
g,  Nbn  Angl'i   sed  Angeli   (the    exclamation  of   Pope 
Gregory)  ;   related  words  like  getui,  gonu  and  knee 
or  germs,  gonos  and  kin. 
j,  related  words  like  jugiim  and  yoke ;  juvenis,  junior 
and  young  ;   the  identity  of  major  and  mayor ;  Jan 
and  Ian  ;  yawl  and  jolly  boat ;   Yiddish  and  Judisch  ; 
the  pronunciation  of   such  foreign  words  as  Jena, 
Jungfrau,  Pompeii. 
s,  caussa  and    hiemps,  variant  spellings  for  causa  and 

hiems. 
V,  related  words  like  vlcjcs  and  -wick  (as  in  Berwick, 
IVickham)  ,•  ventus  and  wind;  vallum  and  wall  ; 
v'lnum  and  wine;  volb  and  will;  vespa  and  wasp; 
vastus  and  waste;  vir  and  wer  (in  werwolj^  ;  prii- 
dens  shortened  from  prbvidcns,  jmiior  from  juvenior, 
auspex  from  avispex,  nblb  from  ne-volb  ;  the  con- 
fusion of  Cauneas  with  cave  ne  eas  (Cicero),  or  of 
the  cawing-  of  a  crow  with  Ave  (Phaedrus). 

*  It  is  properly  not  a  Latin  combination,  but  being  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  to  represent  a  eliaractor  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  it  came  to  be  used  ia 
,a  few  Latin  words  in  place  of  an  earlier  c. 
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syllables. 

11.  In  dividing-  written  or  printed  Latin  words  into 
syllables,  the  rule  is  to  place  at  the  beginning  of  each 
syllable  all  the  consonants  that  could  be  pronounced  at 
the  beginning-  of  a  word  ;  *  as,  su-pe-ri-or,  su-pre-mus, 
se-pa-ra-te,  mon-strum,  ser-vo,  mit-to.  In  compounds, 
however,  the  several  parts  are  kept  distinct ;  as  ab-est, 
dis-turbo,  di-stant. 

12.  When  a  consonant  is  doubled  in  a  Latin  word, 
the  sound  of  the  consonant  is  heard  in  each  syllable  ; 
as,  ap-pel-15,  com-mit-to  (contrasted  with  the  English 
words  appellant,  cojmnittee,  in  which  the  consonant, 
though  occurring  twice,  is  pronounced  but  once).t 

13.  The  last  syllable  of  a  word  is  called  the  ultimate^ 
the  one  next  to  the  last  the  penult,  and  the  last  syllable 
but  two  the  antepenult. 

accent. 

14.  Illustrative  Examples. 

de'-dit,                 va'-do,                an'-nus,  su'-6, 
de-dit,                ri'-pas,                con'-sul,  nau'-tae. 
These  representative  words  will  show  on  which  syl- 
lable   (penult  or  ultimate)    the  accent  falls    in    Latin 
words  of  two  syllables, 

15.  Illustrative  Examples, 
spe-ra'-mus,               Ro-ma-no'-rum,  c6n-sen'-su, 
re-li'-qui,                   sa-lu'-tem,  po-ten'-tis. 
ge'-ne-ra,                   ex-cel'-si-or,  con-sen'-se-ras, 
re'-li-qui,                   i-do-ne-us,  ci'-vi-tas. 

*  Some  authorities  hold  that  in  the  case  of  two  or  more  consonants  the 
division  comes  hefore  the  last  consonant,  except  in  the  case  of  a  mute  fol- 
lowed by  a  liquid,  and  woiild  divide  thus,  iiiAiiH-triini,  cas-tr.i. 

f  So  in  English  contrast  tattoo  with  tatter,  soulless  with  solace,  pen- 
knite  with  penny,  unknown  with  unowned,  missent  with  missing. 
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These  representative  words  of  more  than  two  syl- 
lables are  arranged  in  two  groups.  In  the  words  in 
the  two  upper  lines  the  vowel  of  the  penult  is  either 
a  long-  vowel,  or  a  short  vowel  followed  by-  two  con- 
sonants ;  in  the  two  lower  lines  the  vowel  of  the 
penult  is  a  short  vowel  not  followed  by  two  consonants. 

On  which  syllable  (penult  or  antepenult)  does  the 
accent  fall  in  these  two  classes  respectively  ? 

N.B. — In  the  matter  of  accent,  x  is  treated  as  a 
double  consonant,  qu  as  a  single  consonant.  So  also 
when  the  two  consonants  consist  of  r  or  1,  preceded  by 
a  different  consonant,  the  word  is  accented  as  though 
there  were  but  one  consonant  :  for  example,  ar'bitror, 
multiplex,  ten'ebrae ;  but  impul'sus,  vexil'lum,  adver'to> 
incur  ro,  according  to  the  general  rule. 

For  the  purposes  of  accentuation  a  diphthong  is 
treated  as  a  long  vowel. 

16.  There  are  no  silent  letters  in  Latin ;  it  follows 
that  there  are  as  many,  syllables  in  each  Latin  word  as 
there  are  vowels  and  diphthongs. 

Pronounce  accordingly  the  following  Latin  words : 

Miles,  fine,  consiimes,  furore,  beatus,  excelsior,  designo, 

honor,  legionis,  scena,  salve,  oratio,  alienus,  militia. 

17.  Practice  in  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  may  be 
obtained  from  the  measured  and  careful  reading  of  the 
following  lines,  which  are  a  portion  of  the  version  by 
Professor  R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  of  Dublin,  of  Hood's  "Bridge 
of  Sighs,"  in  the  metre  of  the  original: 

A  !  misera  sortis 

Pondere  fcssa  ! 
A  !  temere  mortis 

Viam  ingressa  ! 
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Tollite  facile 

Onus  tam  bellum, 
Onus  tam  gracile 

Tamque  tenellum. 

Ne  fastidientes 

Corpus  atting-ite, 
Sed  flebilem  flentes 

Animo  fingite  ; 
Quod  fecerit  male 

D5nate  tam  bellae  ; 
Nil  restat  ni  quale 

Decdrum  puellae. 

A  !  hiimanarum 

Quam  rard  homullos 
Miseriarum 
_  Miseret  iillos  ! 
Eheu,  quam  flebilis, 

Urbe  tam  plena, 
Jacuit  debilis, 

Tecti  eg-ena. 

THE   ENGLISH   PRONUNCIATION   OF    LATIN. 

18.  The  pronunciation  of  Latin  in  use  in  ancient 
times  came  to  be  gradually  modified  in  certain  respects, 
but  in  all  its  essential  features  it  was  retained  for 
centuries  ;  and  as  Latin  was  a  constant  medium  for 
oral  communication  between  various  parts  of  Europe 
throughout  the  middle  ages,  the  pronunciation  was 
practically  uniform  over  Europe.  By  the  sixteenth 
century,  however,  England  had  become  so  isolated 
from  continental  Europe,  through  her  separate  political 
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and  religfious  development,  that  the  traditional  pro- 
nunciation of  Latin  was  abandoned,  and  Latin  words 
were  treated  as  if  they  were  English. 

As  a  result  of  this,  in  our  English  speech  Roman 
names  and  many  familiar  expressions  and  phrases 
borrowed  from  the  Latin  have  long  been  pronounced 
according  to  the  English  method,  e.g.  Caesar,  Julhis, 
Augustus,  Horatius,  sine  die,  et  cetera,  prima  facie,  viva 
voce,  excelsior,  e  piuribus  iinum,  vox  popull.  In  such 
cases  even  those  who  do  not  follow  the  English  method 
of  pronunciation  in  reading  Latin,  yet  retain  the 
English  pronunciation  when  these  names  or  phrases 
are  used  in  English.* 

19.  (a)  In  the  English  method  of  pronouncing 
Latin,  the  vowels  are  given  the  common  long  or  short 
English  sounds : 

a  as  in  cane,  a  as  in  can. 


e 

II 

vie. 

e 

II 

met. 

i 

II 

pine. 

i 

II 

pin. 

0 

II 

no. 

0 

II 

not. 

u 

II 

use, 

u 

II 

us. 

But  very  often  vowejs  really  long  are  sounded  as  short, 
and  vowels  really  short  as  long,  either  through  the 
influence  of  similar  English  words  or  for  ease  of  utter- 
ance. No  absolutely  fixed  rules  can  be  given  for  these 
exceptions,  but  some  of  the  more  regular  variations  are 
as  follows  : 


•Exactly  the  same  thing  occurs  in  the  case  of  such  modern  foreign 
names  as  Paris,  Napoleon,  Pyrenees;  Luther,  Herlin,  Munchausen;  Madrid, 
Manila,  Don  Quixote.  We  give  each  of  these  words  one  pronunciation 
when  we  are  reading  or  spcaliing  Knglish,  and  quite  another  when  we  are 
reading  or  speaking  the  foreign  language  to  which  it  belongs. 
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Long  vowels  are  sounded  as  short  (a)  before  two 
consonants  or  x ;  (d)  in  most  final  syllables  ending' 
with  a  consonant ;  e.g.  densus,  duxit,  brevitas. 

Short  vowels  are  sounded  as  long  (a)  before  another 
vowel  or  diphthong  or  h  ;  (<5)  in  the  first  syllable  of 
dissyllabic  words  before  a  single  consonant,  e.g.  aluit, 
nihil,  senex,  caput. 

(b)  The  diphthongs  ae  and  oe  are  sounded  as  e 
in  ffie/  au  as  in  author;  eu  as  in  feud ;  ei  and  ui  as  i 
in  pine. 

(c)  Of  the  consonants,  c  and  g  are  given  the  soft 
sound  of  s  and  /  respectively  before  e  and  /  sounds 
(that  is  before  e,  i,  y,  ae,  oe) ;  e.g.  Cicero,  regina;  s 
when  final  is  often  sounded  like  z,  as  it  is  occasionally 
in  other  places  also  through  the  analogy  of  some 
English  word,  e.g.  pars,  causa;  and  c,  s,  and  t  are 
often  sounded  as  sh  before  i  (unaccented)  followed  by 
another  vowel,  e.g.  socius,  ratio;  j  is  sounded  as  \xvjar^ 
and  V  as  in  vine. 

N.B. — The  rules  for  accent  in  the  English  method 
are  the  same  as  are  given  above  in  14  and  15. 


Roman  Eagle. 
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First  and  Second  Conjugations  :    Present 
Indicative  Active. 

20.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Pugnat,  he  fights.  Pugnant,  they  fight. 

Vocat,     he  calls.  Vocant,  they  call. 

Habet,     he  has.  Habenty  they  have. 

Videt,     he  sees.  Vident,  they  see. 

ici  Notice  (l)  that  in  these  English  sentences  the  subject 
of  the  verb  is  expressed  by  a  separate  word. 

(2)  that  in  the  Latin  equivalent  the  change  of  subject 
is  indic^t^d  bv  q  rhang-R  in  the  final  letter sjii  the 
verb.*_ 

21.  Illustrative  Examples. 
Pugnamus,  we  fight.         Videmus,  we  see. 
Vocas,           you  call.  Habes,       you  have. 

(addressed  to  one  person) 

Vocatis,      you  call.  Habetis,  you  have. 

(addressed  to  more  than  one  person) 

a.  What  final  letters  in  these  Latin  words  serve  to 
express  the  idea  of  we  and  you  (singular  and 
plural)  ? 
Such  final  letters,  indicating  changes  of  person  and 
number  in  the  subject  of  the  verb,  are  called 
Personal-F.ndwgs. 


|4  V)  j  ^  *Th|a  change  in  the  forrn_of  a  word  to  show  '\^^  CgimiHatMiP^  ''filf  ♦^'""^  '"  '^ 
■called  inflection.  LatriiT-Tixii  inflected  language,  while  English  is  almost  . 
wholly  an  uninflected  one. 
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b.  In  two  of  these  Latin  verbs  the  personal  endings, 
it  should  be  noticed,  are  preceded  by  the  vowel  a, 
and  in  the  other  two  verbs  by  the  vowel  e.  This 
common  part  (e.g.  voca-,  habe-)  to  which  the 
various  personal  endings  are  attached  is  known 
as  the  Present  Stem. 
Before  which  personal  endings  are  these  vowels  a 
and  e  shortened  ? 

22.  Illustrative  Examples. 
Pugno,  I  fight.  Video,    I  see. 
Voco,     I  call.  Habeo,  I  have. 

a.  What  personal  ending  expresses  /  in  these  verbs  ? 
Notice  that  before  this  ending,  a  is  dropped,  while 
e  is  shortened.* 

23.  These  two  classes  of  verb  (the  a-  verbs  and  the  e- 
verbs)  are  ordinarily  called  verbs  of  the  First  and 
Second  Conjugations  respectively.!  In  Latin  vocabu- 
laries or  dictionaries  are  is  added  to  indicate  a  verb 
of  the  First  Conjugation,  ere  a  verb  of  the  Second 
Conjugation,  t 

24.  Paradigms. 
Present  Indicative  Active. 

First  Co7ijugation .  Secotid  Conjugation. 

SINGULAR. 


1.  amo  (/  love) 

2.  amas  -a 


■6  moned  {I  advise)    -e-6 

-s  mones  -e-s 


3.     amat  -a-t  monet  -e-t 


*  It  is  a  rule  of  Latin  that  a  vowel  immediately  preceding  another  vowel 
or  diphthong  is  short. 

t  There  are  in  all  four  conjugations  in  I^atin,  that  is,  four  divisions  of 
verbs  according  to  the  form  of  the  present  stem. 

X  For  the  further  significance  of  these  endings  Are  and  €rc  see  Lesson  XXI. 
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PLURAL, 


1.  amamus         -a-mus 

2.  amatis  -aj-tis 

3 .  amant  -a  nt 

25. 

habe5,  ere,  have. 
moveo,  ere,  move. 
neco,  are,      kill^  slay. 
pared,  ere,    be  obedient. 
paro,  are,      prepare^  proctire 


monemus 

monetis 

monent 


VOCABULARY. 

pugno,  are,  Jight. 
teneo,  ere,  /w/d. 
vasto,  are,  lay  waste. 
video,  ere,  see. 
voco,  are,   call 


EXERCISES. 

26.  "^         I. 

1.  Vastat,  necat,  tenet,  movet.  2.  Necant,  tenent, 
movent,  vastant.  3.  Vocamus,  vocatis,  voc5.  4.  Habes, 
habemus,  habetis.  5.  Moves,  vident,  vastatis.  6.  Videt, 
pugnamus,  moveo.  7.  Necatis,  pugnant,  vide5.  8. 
Paro,  pares,  parent,  paramus. 


II. 

1.  They  call,  they  prepare,  they  have,  they  see. 
2.  He  sees,  he  fig-hts,  beholds,  he  slays.  3.  You  (sing.) 
hold,  you  (plur.)  figrht,  we  lay  waste.  4.  He  is 
obedient,  he  prepares,  I  am  obedient.  5.  We  slay, 
I  hold,  you  lay  waste.     6.  We  move,  he  calls,  I  fight. 


Gladius  :  Sword. 
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LESSON  IL 

First  and  Second  Declensions  :     Nominative 
Singular  and  Plural. 

27.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Pugnamus,  n'c  fight  or  we  are  fighting. 

Voco,  /  call  or  /  am  calling. 

Movent,  they  move  or  they  are  moving. 

Parat,  he  {she  or  it)  prepares  or  is  preparing . 

Tenet,  he  {she  or  zV)  holds  or  is  holditig. 

a.  Notice  (l)  the  twofold  translation  of  each  form  in 
the  present  tense. 
(2)  the   use   of  the   personal    ending  -t  to  indicate 
also  she  or  it. 

28*  Illustrative  Examples. 

Romanus,  a  Romaji,  the  Roman. 
Romani,      Romayis^  the  Romans. 
Filius,         son,  a  so7i,  the  son. 
Fnii,  S071S,  the  sons. 

Nauta,  a  sailor,  the  sailor. 
Nautae,  sailors,  the  sailors. 
Filia,  a  daughter,  the  daughter. 

Filiae,         datighters ,  the  daughters. 

a.  By  what  change  of  the  endings  -us  and  -a,  is  the 

plural  of  these  Latin  nouns  formed  ?  Form 
similarly  the  plurals  of  the  nouns  in  the  following 
vocabulary. 

b.  Notice  that,  as   Latin  has  no  article,  the  words  a  or 

the  may  be  added  or  omitted  in  translating  a 
Latin  noun,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
context. 
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29.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Fllius  parat,  the  son  prepares. 

Filii  parant,  the  sons  prepare. 

Filia  paret,  the  daughter  is  obedient. 

Fniae  parent,  daughters  are  obedient. 

Filius  et  filia  parent,  the  son  and  the  daughter 

are  obedient. 
a.  Notice  that  the  personal  endip^  of  these  Latin  verbs 
is  retained  when  a  noun  is  the  subject,  and  when 
in  the  English  sentence  he,  she  or  they  is  no  longer 
found. 

Rules,  —(l)  The  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in 
number  and  person. 

(2)  Two  singular  subjects  may  take  the  verb  in  the 
plural. 

VOCABULARY. 

Gallus,         Gaul. 
Germanus,  German. 
nauta,  sailor. 

Romanus,    Roman. 
servus,      .  slave. 

EXERCISES.       /)     r~  "X  *^ 

31.  ~T—     "^      / 

1.  Romanus  piignat ;  Roman!  ptignant.  2.  Nauta 
videt ;  nautae  vident.  3.  Britanni  habent ;  Belgahabet. 
4.  Gall!  et  Germani  nccant  et  vastant.  5.  Filius  et 
filiae  movent.  6.  Nauta  et  servi  parant.  7.  Vocas, 
tenemus,  movetis,  voco. 

1.  He  holds;  the  Briton  is  holding;  the  Britons 
hold.  2.  She  is  calling;  the  daughter  calls;  the 
daughters  are  calling.      3.  A  sailor  is  slaying;    slaves 


30. 

Belga, 

Belgian. 

Britannus, 

Briton. 

et, 

and. 

filia. 

daughter. 

filius. 

son. 

/^ 
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prepare.      4.  The  Gaul  and  the  German  are  fighting. 

5.  The  Belgians  are  laying  waste;   the  Germans  see. 

6.  It  has;    we  move;    you    (sing.)  are  obedient;    you 
(plur.)  are  preparing. 


LESSON  III. 

First  and  Second  Declensions:  Accusative 
Singular  and  Plural. 

32.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Romanus  nautam  videt,  the  Roman  sees  the  sailor. 

Roman!  nautas  vident,  the  Roma7is  see  the  sailors. 

Nauta  Romanum  videt,  the  sailor  sees  the  Roman. 

Nautae  Romanos  vident,  the  sailors  see  the  Romans. 

Filios  et  filias  habet,  he  has  so?is  and  daughters. 

Belgam  et  Galium  necant,  they  slay  a  Belgian  and  a  Gaul. 

a.  "What  differences  are  found  in  the  endings  of  these 

Latin  nouns,  in  the  singular  and  the  plural,  when 
they  are  used  as  the  subject,  and  when  they  are 
used  as  the  object  of  the  verb? 

b.  The  form  used  as  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb  is  said 

to  be  in  the  Nominative  case,  that  used  as  the 
object,  in  the  Accusative  case.* 

c.  How  does  the  order  of   these  Latin  sentences  differ 

from  that  of  the  English  ? 

33.  The  order  followed  in  the  sentences  of  32  ^sub: 
ject,  object,  verb)  is  the  normal,  but  by  no  means  the 

''  These  correspond  to  the  English  nominative  and  objective  cases.  For 
similar  changes  in  the  form  of  English  words  compare  the  pronouns  Atm, 
them,  who9K. 
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invariable,  order  in  Latin,  and  should  be  retained  by 
the  beg-inner  as  being-  the  general  rule.  It  is  most 
important  to  observe  that  in  Latin,  unlike  English,  a 
change  of  order  will  not  involve  a  change  of  syntactical 
relation.  The  first  sentence  in  32  will  have  the  same 
meaning  (with  slight  differences  of  emphasis  only)  if  it 
be  written  Nautam  Romanus  videt  or  Nautam  videt 
Romanus  or  Videt  Romanus  nautam. 


34.  VOCABULARY. 

copia  (in  singular),  plenty,        nuntio,  are, 
supply,  abicndance; 
(in  ^XyxroS)  forces ,  troops. 
do,  are,*  give. 


announce, 
messenger, 
province, 
frighteyi, 

terrify, 
vulnero,  are,  wound. 


nuntius, 
provincia, 
terreo,  ere. 


EXERCISES. 


equus,  horse. 
fuga,  flight. 
locus,      place. 

35. 

1.  Filium  et  filiam  habet.  2.  Belgas  et  Germanos 
terretis.  3.  Copiae  locum  vastant.  4.  Germanl  copias 
et  equos  parant.  5.  Fugam  niantiamus  ;  equum  das  ; 
copiam  habes.     6.  Nunti5sjst  nautas  vulnerant. 


& 


1.  You  have  horses  ;  we  have  plenty.  2.  I  see  the 
place  ;  they  lay  waste  the  provinces.  3.  The  messenger 
is  wounding  the  horse.  4.  The  forces  hold  the  province. 
5.  The  flight  terrifies  the  forces.  6.  They  give  a  slave  ; 
a  slave  is  announcing  the  flight. 

*Tlio  verb  «!o  is  exceptional,  in  having  short  a  in  the  stem,  except  in  the 
tumiH  tlu»,  tlunii  (°.271)  and  da  (-Kxi). 
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LESSON  IV. 

First  and  Second  Declensions  :  Genitive 
Singular  and  Plural. 

36.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Filium  nautae  videt,  he  sees  the  sailor' s  son  ;  or, 

he  sees  t/ie  son  of  the  sailor. 

Filium  servi  videt,  he  sees  the  slave's  son. 

Fugam  copiarum  nuntiat,         he  annou;ices   the  flight  of 

the  forces. 

Fugam  Romaii5rum  nuntiat,    he  announces   the  flight  of 

the  Romayis. 

a.  What  endings    in   these    Latin    nouns   indicate   the 

relation  expressed  by  the  English  preposition  of  or 
the  English  possessive  case  ? 

b.  Nouns  with  these  endings  are  said    to   be    in   the 

Genitive  case. 
The  genitive  is  placed  more  frequently  after  than 
before  the  noun  it  modifies. 

c.  If  the  first  sentence  above  were  written  in  the  order 

Nautae  filium  videt,  could  it  mean,  The  sailors  see 
the  son  ?  What  two  meanings  could  Servi  filium 
vident  have  ? 

37.  VOCABULARY. 

animus,  spirit,  heart,  porta,  gate. 

c5nfirmo,  are,  encourage,  porto,  are,     carry,  bear. 

arouse,  praeda,  plunder,  booty. 

impero,  are,     give  orders.  socius,  ally. 

legatus,  ambassador,  super5,  are,  conquer, 

envoy ;  lieutenant,  victoria,         victory. 
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EXERCISES. 

38.  I. 

1 .  Copiam  servonim  habet ;  socii  copiam  equorum 
habent.  2.  Victdria  animiim  Belgae  confirmat ;  vic- 
toriae  animos  Belgarum  confirmant.  3.  Copias  legati 
superat ;  legati  imperant.  4.  Praedam  portas ;  portas 
videmus.  5.  Fllius  legrati  copias  sociorum  superat. 
6.  Animos  copiarum  terret.  7.  Belgae  copias  parant ; 
copiae  Belgarum  parent.   8.  FIlii  nautae  niintium  vocant. 

II. 

1.  He  is  announcing-  the  victory  of  the  lieutenant. 
2.  The  horse  is  carrying  the  ambassador's  son.  3.  The 
troops  conquer  the  allies  of  the  Belgians.  4.  He 
conquers  the  forces  of  the  allies.  5.  The  forces  of  the 
province  are  fighting.  6.  The  victory  arouses  the 
Britons'  spirits.  7.  They  give  a  horse;  he  is  giving 
orders.  8.  You  are  wounding  the  sons  of  the  sailor 
and  of  the  messenger.  9.  The  slaves  have  the  plunder ; 
I  see  the  slave's  booty ;  they  kill  the  envoys'  slaves. 


Miles;   Soldier. 
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LESSON  V. 

First  and  Second  Declensions  :    Dative  Singular 
AND  Plural.    Accusative  with  ad. 

39.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Legato  victoriam  nuntiat,  he  annoiuices  the  victory  to  the 

lieutenant. 
Praedam  servis  dat,  he  gives  the  pbmder  to  the  slaves. 

Provinciae  imperat,  he  gives  orders  to  the  province. 

Belgis  parent,  they  are  obedient  to  the  Belgians. 

a.  What    endings    in    the    Latin    nouns    indicate    the 

relation  expressed  in  the  Enghsh  sentences  by  the 
preposition  to  ? 

b.  Nouns  with    these    endings    are    said  to  be  in  the 

Dative  case. 

The  dative  expressing  the  indirect  object  is  more 
frequently  placed  before  than  after  the  direct 
object  of  the  verb. 

40.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Ad  locum  copias  movet,    he  moves  the  forces  to  the  place. 
Ad  portam  servos  vocat,  he  calls  the  slaves  to  the  gate. 
Ad  copias  et  socios  praedam  portant,  they  are  carrying  the 
plunder  to  the  forces  and  the  allies. 

a.  When  the  preposition  to  is  used  in  an  English  phrase 
implying  motion  or  direction,  the  dative  should 
not  be  used  in  the  corresponding  Latin.  In  what 
way  is  to  expressed  in  these  setntences? 
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41. 

VOCABULARY. 

ad, 

to,  towards. 

reporto,  are. 

carry  back. 

aqua, 

water. 

bring  back 

insula, 

island. 

responded,  ere, 

reply. 

murus. 

wall. 

retineo,  ere. 

hold  back. 

oceanus, 

the  ocean. 

restrain. 

removeoj 

,  ere, 

move  back. 

revoco,  are. 

call  back, 

remo\ 

ve,  withdraw. 

specto,  are, 

recall. 

look,  face. 

N.B.  —  Observe  that  re-  is  used  in  compounds  to 
denote  back  or  again;  so  renuntio,  bring  back  word, 
report. 

EXERCISES. 

42.  I. 

1.    Legatus   nautis   imperat ;    nautae   legatd  parent. 

2.  Socios  ad  insulam  vocat ;  ad  miiros  cdpias  revocamus. 

3.  Legatus  ad  prdvincias  copias  reportat.     4.   Legatis 

servos  et  equum  datis.     5.   Belgae  respondes ;   equum 

Belgae   removet ;    Belgae   pugnant.      6,    Ad   oceanum 

EJCXiSfiiaa.  spectant. 

H^^u  ^  ;■'  ■'     '■'  " 

II. 

1 .  The  slaves  reply  to  the  sailor ;  the  sailor  is 
replying  to  the  slaves.  2.  They  are  recalling  the 
ambassador  to  the  island.  3.  We  announce  to  the 
lieutenant  the  flight  of  the  forces.  4.  She  is  carrying  a 
supply  of  water  to  the  place.  5.  He  moves  the  troops 
back  to  the  walls  ;  it  restrains  the  allies.  6.  The  island 
faces  *  towards  the  province ;  I  give  orders  to  the 
provinces. 

verb/?^  is  more  commonly  used  transitively,  with  the 
(^  the  province." 


^-  if   /i 
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LESSON  VI. 

First  and  Second  Conjugations  :    Imperfect 
Indicative  Active. 

43.  Illustrative  Examples. 
Pugnabant,    they  were  fighting  or  they  used  to  fight. 
Movebat,        he  was  movhig        or  he  used  to  move. 
Tenebamus,  we  were  holding      or  we  used  to  hold. 
Spectabat,      it  was  fiacing  or  it  used  to  face 

a.  What  new  element  is  found  in  these  Latin  verbs  be- 

tween the  present  stem  and  the  personal  ending? 

b.  Notice  that  these  new  forms   may  be  translated  in 

two  ways,  past  lime  being  indicated  in  both  cases.* 

44.  Paradigms.  ^f    ,<  )  ,^ 
IMPERFECT   INDICATIVE  ACTIVE.  f  |) 

First  Conjugation .  Second  Conjugation. 

Singular. 

1.  amaba|m  -a-ba-m  monebam         -e-ba-m 

2.  amab&  -a-ba-s  moneJDas  -e-ba-s 

3.  amabai  -a-ba-t  monepat  -€-ba-t 

I  Plural.  j     j 

1.  amabamus  -a-ba-mus  monebainus  -e-ba-mus 

2.  amabatis  -a-ba-tis  monebatis  -e-ba-tis 

3.  amabakit  -a-ba-nt  moneJDajit  -e-ba-nt 

a.  What  new  personal  ending  is  used  instead  of  -5  in  the 

first  person  singular  of  this  tense  ? 

b.  What  is  the  quantity  of  the  final  a  or  e  of  the  stem? 
Before  which  endings  is  the  a  in  ba  short,  and  before 

which  is  it  long  ? 


*  To  the  teacher.    The  translation  of  the  Imperfect  by  the  English  simple 
past  tense  should  not  be  referred  to  at  this  stage ;  see  109. 
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45. 


VOCABULARY. 


Britannia,    Britain. 
firmo,  are,  strengthen. 
fossa,  trench,  moat. 

Gallia,  Gaul  (the  coun- 

try now  called  France). 
Germania,    Germany. 


gladius,         sword. 
hasta,  spear. 

hiemo,  are,  winter,  pass  the 

winter. 
Italia,  Italy. 

pugna,  battle,  fighting. 


46. 

1.  Firmabant,  firmabamus,  firmabat.  2.  Tenebas, 
tenebam,  tenebatis.  3.  Parebant,  parabat,  paret, 
parant.  4.  Gladios  et  hastas  reportabat.  5.  Ad  Ger- 
maniam  et  Italiam  copias  removebam.  6.  Nautae 
grladium  dabas ;  nautis  respondebant.  7.  Britannia  ad 
Galliam  spectat ;  pugnam  Germanis  nuntiat.  8.  Hie- 
mant ;  copiae  hiemabant. 

II. 

1.  He  was  g-iving- ;  they  used  to  give;  they  give. 
2.  They  were  terrifying:;  it  used  to  terrify;  she  terri- 
fies. 3.  You  were  strengthening  the  place;  I  was 
wintering:.  4.  It  used  to  have  walls  and  trenches. 
5.  We  were  procuring  an  abundance  of  swords  and 
spears.  6.  The  lieutenant  was  holding  Gaul  and 
Britain;  the  Gauls  and  Britons  were  fig-hting:.  7.  We 
were  replying  to  the  messeng^er ;  the  slave  used  to 
carry  water  to  the  trench. 


=4^ 


Hasta  :  Spear. 
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LESSON  VII. 

First  and  Second  Declensions  :    Ablative 

Singular  and  Plural, 

47.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Servum  hasta  necat,  he  kills  the  slave  with  a  spear. 
Servum  gladio  necat,  he  kills  the  slave  with  a  sword. 
Nuntium  cum  nauta  et  servo  necat,  he  kills  the  messenger 

together  with  the  sailor  and  the  slave. 
Locum  muris  et  fossis  firmat,   he  strengthens  the  place 

with  zvalls  a?id  trenches. 
Cum  copiis  hiemat,      he  is  wintering  with  the  forces. 
Cum  Gallis  pugnant,  they  are  fighting  with  the  Gauls. 

a.  What   endings    in   these    Latin   nouns    indicate  the 

relations  expressed  in  the  English  sentences  by  the 
preposition  with  f 
Notice  where,  in  these  examples,  this  new  case  (known 
as  the  Ablative)  has  forms  identical  with  the  dative. 
Notice  also  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  a  in 
the  ablative  and  in  the  nominative. 

b.  Observe  that  in  some  of  these  sentences  with  has  the 

force  of  by  means  of*  in  others  of  together  with  or 
along  with.  In  which  sense  is  the  Latin  pre- 
position cum  used  with  the  ablative  case? 

48.  Illustrative  Examples. 

In  Gallia  hiemat,  he  is  winterijig  in  Gaul. 

In  muro  pugnant,  they  are  fighting  on  the  wall. 

C5pias  ab  Italia  revocat,  he  recalls  the  troops  fro^n  Italy. 
Copias  a  pugna  revocat,    he  recalls  the  troops  from  battle. 
Ab  legato  et  sociis  equos  parat,  he  procures  horses  from, 
the  lieute7iant  and  the  allies. 

*  Often  hy  means  of  may  be  replaced  by  the  preposition  by  insteeid  of  by 
vfith ;  as,  to  perish  by  (means  of)  the  sword;  to  restrain  by  (means  o/J  force. 


•    /   c 


contineo, 

,  ere, 

hold  together^ 

confine 

,  7'e strain. 

convoco, 

are, 

call  together y 
summon. 

injuria, 

wr 071  g- doing, 
wrong. 

natura, 

natnre. 

silva, 

-wood,  forest. 
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a.  What  ideas  does  the  ablative  case  express  in  these 

sentences?     What  prepositions  are  used  with  the 
ablative  to  express  these  ideas?* 

b.  Notice  that,   while  ab  is  found  before  vowels  and 

consonants  alike,  a  is  not  used  before  a  vowel. 

49.  VOCABULARY. 

/colloc5,  are,      place  together, 
I  station. 

^■r-  /  comparo,  are,  get    together, 
procure. 
compled,  ere,  fill  full,  fill. 
\    comportOyaxej  dri?ig  together, 
I  collect. 

v.  coEfirmo,  are,  strengthen 

(^ fully),  e7icourage. 

N.B. — In  Latin  compounds  com,  con  or  col,  repre- 
senting cum,  denotes  (a)  together  or  (b)  co7npletely. 

EXERCISES. 

50.  _      I. 

1.  Cum  copiis  in  Italia  hiemabamus.  2.  Belg-ae 
locum  miiro  ct  fossa  conflrmabant.  3.  R6man5s  a  silva 
revocabam.  4.  Gallos  in  portis  et  in  muro  collocat ; 
equos  g-ladiis  \ailnerant.  5.  Fossas  aqua  complemus ; 
copias  cum  socils  a  loco  removes.  6.  Socios  ab  insula 
convocatis;  socios  ad  insulam  revoco.  7.  Legatus 
copias  ab  injuria  continebat.  8.  Praedam  ad  locum 
comportabant. 

•The  Latin  Ablative  case  represents  three  main  ideas  (at  one  time 
represented  by  three  distinct  cases) :  that  of  from,  wliich  pives  it  the  name 
ablative;  that  of  unYA,  called  the  instruinenUil  use  ;  and  that  of  in,  on  or  at, 
called  the  locative \iiic.  The  prepositions  ab,  <miiii  and  lu,  are  used  with  the 
ablative  to  make  clearer  the  particular  use  intended. 
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II. 

1.  The  slave  was  fig-hting- with  the  sailor;  he  wounds 
the  sailor  with  a  spear.  2.  He  used  to  procure  troops 
and  horses  from  the  provinces.  3.  We  see  islands  in 
the  ocean ;  I  see  a  forest  on  the  island.  4.  He  fills  the 
walls  and  the  gates  with  troops  ;  they  fight  with  swords 
on  the  walls.  5.  You. used  to  winter  in  Britain  with 
the  lieutenant  and  the  allies.  6.  The  nature  of  the 
place  restrains  the  Britons  from  fighting.  7.  From  the 
walls  they  announce  the  victory  to  the  ambassador. 
8.  They  were  summoning  the  messengers  to  the  wall. 


LESSON  VIII. 

First  and  Second  Declensions  Reviewed  :   Voca- 
tive Case.     Predicate  Nouns  and  ..Appositiyes. 

51.  To  give  all  the  forms  of  a  Latin  noun  in  the 
order  in  which  the  cases  are  usually  arrang-ed  is  called 
declming  the  noun,  and  the  different  series  of  endingfs 
found  in  Latin  nouns  are  called  the  Decle?isions .  These 
are  five  in  number  ;  the  nouns  already  learned  which  in 
the  nominative  singular  end  in  -a  belong  to  the  First 
Declension,  those  which  end  in  -us  to  the  Second 
Declension. 

As  it  happens  that  no  two  of  the  declensions  have 
the  same  ending:  in  the  genitive  singrular,  Jn  Latin 
vocabularies  and  dictionaries  the  nominative  and  geni- 
tive singular  of  each  noun  are  regularly  indicated,  in 
order  to  show  to  which  of  the  five  declensions  the 
noun  belongs.     (Compare  56.) 
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52. 


Paradigms. 


FIRST    DECLENSION. 


F. 


- 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nominative    mensa  {tadje) 

-a 

mensae 

-ae 

if    Geniiive 

mengae 

-ae 

mensarum 

-arum 

T4    Dative 

mensae 

-ae 

mensis 

-is 

Accusative 

mensam 

-am 

mensas 

-as 

O        /  'ocative 

mensa 

-a 

mensae 

-ae 

fr:m^^^^^'-^'^ 

mensa 

-a 

mensis 

-Is 

SECOND   DECLENSION.  r/> 
Singular.                               Plural. 

Nom. 

senms  {slave) 

-us 

servi 

-i 

Gen. 

servi 

-i 

servorum 

-orum 

Dat. 

servo 

-6 

servis 

-is 

Ace. 

servTim 

-um 

servos 

-OS 

Voc. 

serve 

-e 

servi 

-i 

Abl. 

servo 

-5 

servis 

-is 

53.  The  Vocative  case  (like  the  nominative  of 
address  in  English)  is  used  in  speaking  to  a  person ;  as, 
Vict5riam,  Romani,  nuntiamus,  we  annojoice  a  victory, 
Ro77ians. 

Except  in  the  singular  of  nouns  of  the  second 
declension  ending  in  -us,  the  vocative  is  in  form  always 
identical  with  the  nominative,  and  is  accordingly  often 
omitted  in  giving  the  paradigms  of  declension . 


0. 


54.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Britannia  est  insula,  Britain  is  an  island. 

Insulam  Britanniam  vocant,        they  call  the  island  Britain. 
Niintium,  f ilium  legati,  vident,  they  see  the  messenger,  a 

S071  of  the  lieutenant. 


^-/>V  -n^, 
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a.  In  each  of  these  sentences  are  two  nouns  referring-  to 

the  same  person  or  thing,  and  in  each  sentence 
the  two  nouns  are  in  the  same  case. 

b.  In  the  first  sentence,  insula  forms  part  of  the  pred- 

icate and  describes  or  defines  the  subject  of  the 
verb  est,  and  is  called  a  Predicate  Nominative. 

c.  In  the  second  sentence,  Britanniam  forms  part  of  the 

predicate  and  describes  or  defines  the  object  of  the 
verb  vocant,  and  is  called  a  Predicate  Accusative. 

d.  In  the  third   sentence,  f ilium,  while   describing  or 

identifying-  nuntium,  is  not  brought  into  relation- 
ship with  it  through  the  verb  vident.  Such  a 
noun  is  called  an  Appositive  and  is  said  to  be  in 
apposition  with  the  noun  it  describes. 

Rule. — Predicate  nouns  and  appositives  agree  in  case 
with  the  noun  which  they  describe. 

55,  Illustrative  Examples. 

Filio  imperat,  he  gives  orders  to  his  so7i, 

or  she  gives  orders  to  her  son. 
Socios  convocant,  they  summon  their  allies. 

Cum  copiis  hiemamus.  we  are  wintering  with  our  troops. 

a.  Notice  how  in  these  Latin  sentences  no  special  word 
is  used  to  express  his,  her,  their,  our.  Latin  has 
words  meaning  my,  our,  your,  his,  her,  its  and 
their,  but  seldom  uses  them  when  it  can  readily 
be  gfathered  from  the  context  to  whom  the  person 
or  thing  spoken  of  belongs.* 

*  Accordingly,  in  translating  from  Latin,  these  words  have  often  to  be 
inserted  in  the  English;  and  until  Lesson  XLVIJI.  is  reached,  are  to  be 
regularly  disregarded  in  translating  into  Latin,  At  first  these  words  wiU  be 
put  in  paxentheses,  to  indicate  their  omissiGK^ 


-r^T-/  ^^^1 
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56.  vocabulary. 

amicitia,  ae,  friendship.  incola,  ae,  inhabitayit, 

amicus,  i,       frieyid.  Rhenus,  i,  Rhine. 

fluvius,  i,       river.  ripa,  ae,      ^a;^/i'(of  ariver). 

habito,  are,    dwell.  vicus,  i,       village. 

est,  he  {she  or  it)  is ;    sunt,  they  are ;   non,  7iot. 
Phrase:     amicitiam  confirmo,  establish  friendship. 

i  f;YFRrTt;Ftr/ 

57.  I. 

1.  Britanni  sunt  incolae  BritanniaeJ^  2.  In  Gallia, 
provincia  Romanorum,  habitamus.  3.  Copias  a  ripa 
fluvii  revocat.  4.  Gallia  non  est  insula;  R5mani 
Galliam  provinciam  vocabant.  5.  Fili5s  et  filias  in 
silvis  collocant.  6.  Amicitiam  cum  Gallis,  Romani, 
confirmatis.     7.  Germanos,  socios  Belgarum,   superat. 

8.  Galli  sunt  Romanorum  amici ;  Romani  Gall5s  amicos 
vocant.  9.  Vicus  miiros  habet ;  vicum  muris  fimiamus. 
10.  Copiae  in  ripa  fluvii  pugnabant. 

II. 

1.  We  call  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  Britons;  an 
inhabitant  of  the  island  is  a  Briton.  2.  The  Romans 
used  to  dwell  in  Italy.  3.  They  call  the  Belgians 
friends ;  we  summon  (our)  _j[riend§.^.  the  Belgians. 
4.  The  flight  of  the  Germans,  (their)  allies,  terrifies  the 
inhabitants.  5.  We  are  establishing  friendship  with 
the  province.  6.  You  used  to  have  friends,  lieutenant. 
7.  They  used  to  call  the  ocean  a  river  ;  the  ocean  is  not 
a  river.     8.  You  were  not  obedient  to  (your)  lieutenant. 

9.  They  lay  waste  the  villages  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  ocean.  10.  He  stations  (his)  troops  on 
the  banks. 
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58.  WORD  LIST. I. 

nouns:  first  declension. 


amicitia  '^^■ 

fossa 

injuria 

praeda 

aqua      ;,  ^ 

fuga 

insula 

provincia 

Belga     ■ 

Gallia 

Italia 

piigna  ,■ 
ripa     ■.  (-^ 

Britannia 

Germania    - 

natura 

copia 

hasta     ^; 

nauta 

silva 

filia 

incola    '  ' 

porta 

victoria 

NOUNS :    second 

DECLENSION. 

amicus    ' 

fluvius    -M 

locus 

Romanus 

animus 

Gallus    ^ 

miirus 

servus 

Britannus  ' 

Gemianus  r 

nuntius 

socius 

equus 

gladius 

oceanus 

vicus 

filius 

legatus 

Rhenus 

VERBS  :     FIRST   CONJUGATION. 

colloco^Xu      finn5   in, 

paro 

specto 

comparoA ->*^'iiabito    n 

porto 

supero 

comport5  ' ' 

"^^''hiemS    ' 

pugno 

vasto 

confirmd 

impero 

reporto 

voco 

convoco 

neco 

revoco 

vulnero 

do 

niintio 

VERBS :     SECOND 

CONJUGATION. 

compleo 

moveo 

removeo 

teneo 

contined 

pareo 

responded 

terreo 

habeo 

retined 

video 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

et 

non 

est 

sunt 
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READING  LESSON  1. 

Romulus  and  Remus  and  the  Founding  of  Rome. 
(753  B.C.) 
59.  (Amulius,  the  rightful  king"  of  Alba,  an  ancient 
town  of  Latiiim  in  Italy,  was  supplanted  by  his  brother 
Numitor.  To  secure  himself  on  his  throne,  Numitor 
slew  the  sons  of  Amulius,  and  when  twin  sons  were 
born  to  his  daughter  Rhea  Silvia,  he  ordered  them  to 
be  throw^n  into  the  river  Tiber.  As  it  turned  out,  the 
children  were  not  drowned,  but  being  cast  ashore  were 
found  and  suckled  by  a  she-wolf  as  if  they  had  been 
her  ow^n  young.  Soon  they  were  discovered  by  a 
shepherd,  who  brought  up  the  children  in  his  own 
home,  until  they  became  hardy  youths  and  leaders 
among  their  comrades.  At  last  their  parentage  was 
revealed;  and,  slaying  the  usurper  Numitor,  the 
brothers  placed  their  grandfather  once  more  upon  his 
rightful  throne,  and  then  set  out  to  found  a  city  upon 
the  spot  where  they  had  so  wonderfully  been  preserved.) 

VOCABULARY. 

Roma,  Rome.  Socius,  comrade. 

In  Italia  habitabat  Rhea  Silvia.  Rhea  duo  {t7vo) 
filios  habet,*  Romulum  et  Remum.  Romulus  et  Remus, 
fllii  Rheae,  amicos  et  socios  convocant.  Locum  in  ripa 
fliuvii  occupant  {they  seize).  Dum  {while)  locum  miiris 
firmant,  Romulus  et  Remus  controversiam  {dispute) 
habent,  et  pugnant.  In  piigna  Romulus  Remum  necat. 
Tum  {then)  Romulus  regnat  {is  king),  et  amici  et  socii 
filiorum  Rheae  Rqmulo  parent.  Itaque  {aiid  so)  locum 
Romam  ex  {from,  with  abl.  case)  Romuld  vocamus,  et 
incolas  vocamus  Rdmanos. 

*  In  Latin,  as  in  English,  the  present  may  be  used  to  represent  vividly 
past  events  or  situations.    This  is  known  as  the  Historical  Present. 
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LESSON  IX. 

Second  Declension  :     Nouns  in  -um.     Gender, 

60.    In  the  Second   Declension  are  found  not  only 

nouns  like  servus,  ending  in  the  nominative  singular  in 

-us,  but  others  also  which  end  in  -um  and  which  differ 

from  servus  in  certain  other  case-ending's. 

Paradigm. 
SECOND  DECLENSION  (continued). 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

templum 

{tejnple) 

-um 

templa 

-a 

Gen, 

templl 

-i 

templorum 

-orum 

Dat. 

templ5 

-0 

templis 

-is 

Ace. 

templum 

-um 

templa 

-a 

Voc. 

templum 

-um 

templa 

-a 

Abl. 

templo 

-6 

templis 

-is 

N.B, 

. — Castra,   cavj 
ig,  is  declined 

p.    a 

like 

plural 

noun    with 

singular 

meanir 

the  plural  of  templum;  viz., 

Nom.  castra,-  Gen.  castrorum,  Dat.  castris,  Ace.  castra, 
Voc.  castra,  Abl.  castris. 

61.  Gender  in  Latin  has  certain  peculiarities  not 
found  in  English.  As  in  English,  all  names  of  males 
are  masculine,  and  all  names  of  females  are  feminine. 
But  the  gender  of  what  is  neither  male  nor  female  is  not 
always  neuter,  as  we  regard  it  in  English  grammar, 
but,  as  a  rule,  is  determined  by  the  ending  of  the  noun. 
This  is  sometimes  called  Grammatical  Gender  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Natural  Gender. 

In  the  First  Declension  the  nouns  ending  in  -a  are 
feminine,  with  the  exception  of  words  like  incola> 
nauta  and  Belga  which,  as  they  usually  refer  to  males, 
are  masculine. 
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In  the  Second  Declension  the  nouns  ending  in  -us  are 
masculine,  and  those  ending  in  -um  are  neuter. 

In  Latin  vocabularies  and  dictionaries  the  gender  is 
regularly  indicated  by  the  letters  vi.,/.  and  «. 


62.                                        VOCABULARY. 

bellum,  i,  n.            war. 

oppidum,  i,  n.,       town. 

castra^  orum.  n..     camp. 
expugno,  are,          storm, 

take  by  storm . 
frumentum,  i,  n.,  grain. 

oppugno,  are,         attack, 

assault. 
praesidium,  i,  n.,  garrison. 
proelium,  iy-n^y battle. 
-que,                         afid.                       - 
renovo,  are,            renew. '^^^"-^^^^"-''^^ 

cor  71. 

imperium,  i,  n.,     command, 

control,  rule. 

N.B. que    never    stands    alon^,    but    is    always 

appended  to  the  second  of  the  two  words  grouped 
together  ;  as  Pnmanns  fiallnsquft  ( =  Romanus  et  Gallus) 
a  Roman  and  a  Gaul.* 


63. 


EXERCISES. 


1 .  Frumentum  comportabant ;  cdpiam  f riimenti  com- 
portant.  2.  Portam  castrorum  videmus ;  portas  oppidi 
videtis.  3.  Praesidium  in  oppido  collocat.  4.  Castra 
fossa  firmabat.  5.  Oppida  vicosque  habemus.  6.  Copias 
a  proelio  continet.  7.  Pracsidio  impcro.  8.  Copiae 
ptignant ;  miirum  oppidi  oppugnant ;  cdpiae  oppidum 
castraque  expugnant.  9.  Imperium  prdvinciae  filio 
dat.  10.  In  castris  Romanonim  hicmatis.  11.  Im- 
perium in  bellis  habent. 

*  When  a  word  h.is  -que  appended,  the  accent  is  shifted  to  the  syllable 
preceding  -que  ;  e.g.  Ctal'lua  but  UulluN'que. 


Jl 
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p  (^.  They  renew  the  war  with  the  Romans.  2.  We 
hold  the  towns  with  garrisons.  3.  He  recalls  the 
Romans  from  battle.  4.  They  were  killing  the  garri- 
sons of  the  towns.  5.  We  station  the  troops  in  the 
camp.     6.  You  are  obedient  to  the  rule  of  the  Romans. 

7.  He  summons  (his)  allies,  the  Britons,  to  the  town. 

8.  The  Gauls  move  (their)  camp.  9.  We  used  to  fight 
with  the  Britons  ;  we  were  attacking  the  place ;  we  take 
the  village  by  storm.  10.  An  abundance  of  water  and 
grain  is  in  the  town.  11.  He  recalls  the  troops  from 
the  camp  to  the  towns. 


xSSSsSv^S^Si 


The  Wall  of  Romulus. 
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LESSON  X. 
Adjectives  of  the  First  and  Second  Declensions. 
64.  Illustrative  Examples. 


Magnus  vicus, 
Magnus  est  vicus, 
Magna  insula, 
Magnum  oppidum. 
In  magno  vico, 
Magnae  insulae, 
Ad  magna  oppida. 


a  large  village, 
the  village  is  large, 
a  large  island, 
a  large  town, 
in  a  large  village, 
large  islaiids. 
to  the  large  towns. 
a.  Notice  how  the  Latin  adjective,  unhke  the  En^sfhsh, 
changes  its  forms  when  used  with  nouns  differing 
in  gender  or  in  number  or  in  case. 
Rule . — The  adjective  agrees  with  its  noun  in  gender, 
number  and  case. 

65.  Paradigm. 

adjectives  of  first  and  second  declensions. 


Singular. 

Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Neuter. 

Nom. 

bonus  {good) 

b<jna 

bonum 

Gen. 

boni 

bonae 

boni 

Dat. 

bond 

bonae 

bono 

Ace. 

bonum 

bonam 

bonum 

roc. 

bone 

bona 

bonum 

Abl. 

bono 

bona 

bond 

Plural. 

Nom. 

boni 

bonae 

bona 

Gen. 

bonorum 

bonarum 

bonorum 

Dat. 

bonis 

bonis 

bonis 

Ace. 

bonos 

bonas 

bona 

Vac. 

boni 

bonae 

bona 

Abl. 

•    bonis 

bonis 

bonis 
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Notice  that  the  masculine  of  bonus  is  declined  like 
servus,  the  feminine  like  mensa  and  the  neuter  like 
templum. 

66.  The  position  of  the  adjective  is  freer  in  Latin 
than  in  English.  Very  frequently  the  adjective  follows 
its  noun  ;  so  regularly,  populus  Romanus,  the  Roman 
people,  while  a  good  slave  is  either  bonus  servus  or 
servus  bonus.  Wh^n  pmphatic  or  jwhen denoting  size, 
the  adjective  commonly  precedes ;  as  magnae  c^piae, 
large  forces. 

67.  VOCABULARY. 

altus,  a,  um,      high,  de'ep.  numerus,  i,  m.,    number. 

latus,  a,  um,      broad,  wide,  parvus,  a,  um,      small. 

longus,  a,  um,  lo7ig.  pauci,  ae,  a,        few  (used 
magnus,  a,  um,  great,  large.  in  the  plural  only). 

multus,  a,  um,  much;  periculum,  i,  n.,  danger. 

(in  plural)  mayiy.  populus,  i,  m . ,  people,  nation. 

Romanus,  a,  um  (as  adjective),  Roman. 

EXERCISES. 

68.  1. 

1.  The  island  (sword,  garrison)  is  large.  2.  The 
islands  (swords,  garrisons)  are  small.  3.  The  swords 
(wars,  spears)  are  long.  4.  The  trench  (river,  gate)  is 
wide.     5.  The  danger  (number,  abundance)  is   great. 

6.  The  river   (trench)  is   deep ;    the   walls   are  high. 

7.  Many  (few)  provinces  (towns,  villages.) 

II. 

1.    Parvas    insulas    et    magnum    oppidum    habent. 

2.  Multa   oppida   oppugnat ;    paucos  vicos   expiignat. 

3.  Locum  fossa  lata  etmuro  alto  firmant.     4.  Periculum 
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popull  Romani  videmus.  5.  Magnis  cum  copiis*  bellum 
renovant.  6.  Multae  prdvinciae  populo  Romano  pare- 
bant.  7.  Long-as  hastas  et  parvos  gladios  habebatis. 
8.  Multa  oppida  mur5s  et  portas  habent.  9.  Magnum 
numerum  longarum  hastarum  parat.  10.  Fluvii  alti 
latique  Romanes  continent. 

III. 

1.  We  have  many  provinces  and  few  allies.  2.  They 
were  strengthening  the  camp  with  broad  and  deep 
trenches.  3.  They  establish  friendship  with  the  Roman 
people.     4.  It  encourages  the  hearts  of  many  Gauls. 

5.  To  many  friends  he  gives  a  large  number  of  slaves. 

6.  The  camp  has  a  wide  gate.  7.  He  recalls  the  troops 
from  the  small  camp  to  the  large  camp.  8.  The  Roman 
people  is  in  great  danger.  9.  In  {literally,  by  means 
of)  a  long  war  he  conquers  many  nations.  10.  He 
stations  a  large  garrison  in  the  small  island. 

*This  order  (adjective,  preposition,  noun)  is  very  frequent.  Translate  as 
if  the  order  were  cam  ningnls  cAplIs. 


Remains  of  Roman  Camp. 
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LESSON  XL 

Second  Declension  :    Nouns  in  -er  and  -ir.     Ad- 
jectives OF  THE  First  and  Second 
Declensions  in  -er. 

69.  Besides  the  nouns  ending  in  -us  or  in  -um,  the 
second  declension  has  others  which  in  the  nominative 
singfular  end  in  -er  or  -ir.  •  These  nouns  are  all  masculine, 
and  are  declined  as  follows  : — 

70.  Paradigms. 

second  declension  (continued). 
Singular. 


Nom.'. 

puer  {boy) 

ager  {field) 

vir  {man) 

Gen. 

pueri 

agri 

viri 

Dat. 

puer5 

agro 

viro 

Ace. 

puerum 

agrum 

virum 

Voc. 

puer 

ager 

vir 

Abl. 

puer5 

agr5 
Plural. 

vir5 

Nom. 

pueri 

agri 

viri 

Gen. 

puerdrujn 

agrorum 

virorum 

Dat. 

pueris 

agris 

viris 

Ace. 

pueros 

agr5s 

viros 

Voc. 

pueri 

agri 

viri 

Abl. 

pueris 

agris 

viris 

a.  Notice  that  these  nouns  have  the  same  case-endings 
as  the  nouns  in  -us  (52),  except  that  in  the 
nominative  and  vocative  singular,  case-endings  are 
omitted. 

6.  Most  nouns  in  -er  are  declined  like  ager  (having  e 
before  r  only  in  the  nominative  and  vocative 
singular),  rather  than  like  puer  (with  e  retained 
throughout). 
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71.  There  are  also  adjectives  of  the  first  and  second 
declensions  which  end  in  -er  in  the  nom,  sing,  masc; 
of  these  some  are  declined  like  puer  and  retain  e  before 
r  in  all  genders  throughout ;  others  are  declined  like 
ager  and  have  e  before  r  in  the  nominative  and  vocative 
singular  masculine  only. 


72. 

Paradigms. 

ADJECTIVE 

S   OF    FIRST   AND 

SECOND    DECLENSIONS  IN  -CT. 

Singular. 

Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Neuter. 

Nom. 

liber  {free) 

libera 

liberum 

Gen. 

liberl 

liberae 

liberi 

Dat. 

libcr5 

libcrae 

liberd 

Ace. 

liberum 

libcram 

liberum 

Voe. 

liber 

libera 

liberum 

Abl. 

libero 

libera 

libero 

Plural. 

Nom. 

liberi 

libcrae 

libera 

Gen. 

liberorum 

liberarum 

liber5rura 

Dat. 

liberis 

liberis 

liberis 

Ace. 

liberos 

libcras 

libera 

Voe. 

liberi 

libcrae 

libera 

Abl. 

liberis 

liberis 

liberis 

Singular. 

Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Neuter. 

Nom. 

aeger  isicli) 

aegra 

aegrum 

Gen. 

aegri 

aegrae 

aegri 

Dat. 

aegro 

aegrae 

aegro 

Ace, 

aegrum 

aegram 

aegrum 

Voe. 

aeger 

aegra 

aegrum 

Abl. 

aegro 

aegra 

aegro 
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Plural. 

Masculine. 

Feminine, 

Neuter. 

No7n. 

aegri 

aegrae 

aegra 

Ge?i. 

aegrorum 

aegrarum 

aegrorum 

Dat. 

aegris 

aegris 

aegris 

Ace. 

aegros 

aegras 

aegra 

Voc. 

aegri 

aegrae 

aegrra 

Abl. 

aegris 

aegris 

aegris 

73.  A  Latin  vocabulary  or  dictionary  shows  whether 
a  noun  ending-  in  -er  is  declined  like  puer  or  ager,  by 
indicating  the  form  of  the  genitive  singular ;  and  also 
shows  whether  an  adjective  ending-  in  -er  is  declined 
like  liber  or  like  aeger,  by  indicating  the  form  of  the 
feminine  and  neuter  nominative  j  as,  faber,  -bri,  a  work^  I-  > '  C 
vian ;  vesper,  -eri,  evening /^^^^tx^  era,  erum,  rough; 
pulcher,  chra,  chrum,  beantiftil* 

74.  When  an  adjective  agrees  with  its  noun,  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  adjective  ends  with  the 
same  letters  as  the  noun,  as  may  be  seen  in  such 
combinations  as  puer  bonus,  a  good  boy ;  ager  parvus,  a 
small  field ;  TdvlXi  XiSMXSit.,  viany  sailors  ;  paucorum  Bel- 
garum,  of  a  few  Belgiatis.  In  what,  then,  does  the 
agreement  consist  ?     See  64. 

75.  VOCABULARY. 

ager,  agri,  m.,  land, field,        liberi,  orum,  m.  (in  plural 
territory.  only),  children. 

creber,  bra,  brum,  numerous,     puella,  ae,  f . ,    girl, 
frequent.  puer,  erI,  m.,    boy. 

integer,  gra,  grum,  /?'<f^//Wi«*^reliquus,a,um,  ?r;;2^mz«^.t^f*''^ 

liber,  era,  erum,  free.  vir,  viri,  m.,     maji. 

*  Neither  the  nouns  nor  the  adjectives  of  the  second  declension  ending'  in 
•ep  are  nearly  so  numerous  as  those  ending  in  -us. 

+  Usually  rellqiins  may  be  best  translated  by  "  thfi  jj-f  st ,(|)f  ":  for  example, 
rellqiii  Belgae,  the  remaining  Belgians,  or  better',' ^e  rest  of  the  Belgians. 
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exercises. 
76.  I. 

1.  Periculum  viri  Yi(;letis.  2.  Puerl  puellam  terrent. 
3.  Oppida  expugnant  ag:r6sfaue\  vastant.  4.  Integris 
"  cum  copils  munim  oppugftiabat.  /^_5.  Liberi  yJ^^*^  non 
"*.  parebant.  6.  Pauci  Belgae  i;mi|tos  nautas  superant. 
7.  Reliquls  Germanls  agros  dant.  8.  Crebra  praesidia 
apnim  Romanum  tenent.  9.  Imperium  reliquae  pro- 
vinciae  ^^pehmn.  10.  Ad  parvum  agrum  reliquam 
praedam  comportant.  11.  Pueros  puellasque  liberds 
vocamus.     12.  Libenim  populum  superabamus. 

II. 
1.  The  Germans  were  laying  waste  the  lands  of  the 
Belgians.  2.  He  announces  numerous  victories.  3.  The 
slaves  are  obedient  to  the  man,  not  to  the  boy.  4.  With 
rthe  rest  of) the  troops  we  winter  in  the  camp.  5.  He 
gives  fresh  horses  to  the  men.  6.  He  was  calling 
together  {the  rest  of  |  the  Belgians.  7.  You  were 
announcing  the  flight  of  many  sailors.  8.  They  call 
the  man  a  slave,  not  free.  9.  He  recalls  (his)  troops 
from  the  Roman  territory.  10.  They  reply  to  the 
frequent  messengers.  11.  He  stations  fresh  forces 
in  the  town.  12.  The  boy  he  calls  (his)  son,  the  girls 
(his)  "daughters. 


LESSON  xn. 

Third  and  Fourth  Conjugations  :    Present 
Indicative  Active. 

77.  Latin  has  in  all  four  conjugations  of  the  verb. 
In  the  first  and  second  conjugations  the  present  stem 
ends  in  -a  and  -e  respectively  (21.   d) ;    in  the   third 
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conjugation  in  -e  (preceded  by  a  consonant  or  u)*  ;  in  the 
fourth  conjugation  in  -i.  In  vocabularies,  verbs  of  the 
third  conjugation  are  indicated  by  ere  (not  ere  as  in  the 
second  conjugation) ;  verbs  of  the  fourth  conjugation 
by  ire. 

78.  Paradigms. 

PRESENT   INDICATIVE   ACTIVE. 

TMrd^Qojijugation.  Fourth  Conjugation. 

•  Yf'9  ^  '  ^'  Singular. 

1 .  reg5  (/  rule)        -o 

2.  regis  i-s 

3.  regit  i-t 

Plural. 

1 .  regimus  i-mus 

2.  regitis  i-tis 

3.  regunt  u-nt 
a.  Notice   (l)  that  in  the    third  conjugation,  as  given 

above,  the  stem  vowel  -e  is  lost  before  -o,  becomes  -u 
before  -nt  and  elsewhere  becomes  -i ;  and  (2)  that 
in  the  fourth  conjugation,  -i  becomes  -iu  before  -nt. 
d.  In  all  four  conjugations  long  stem  vowels  (-a,  -e,  -i) 
are  shortened  before  -t  and  -nt,  and  are  either 
shortened  or  omitted  before  6.     See  also  24. 


audi5  (/  hear) 

i-6 

audis 

i-s 

audit 

i-t 

audimus 

i-mus 

auditis 

i-tis 

audiunt 

iu-nt 

(zp 

VOCABULARY. 

audio,  ire-j 

,         hear.                    mitto,  ere,        send. 

cogo,  ere, 

bring^dgetder ,    munio,  ire,      fortify, 

collect.                                             protect. 

convenio, 

ire,  come  together,     reduce,  ere,      lead  back. 

assemble.         relinquo,  ere,  leave  behind^ 

duco,  ere, 

lead.                                                    leave. 

gero,  ere, 

conduct.              veni5,  ire,         come. 

Phrase :  bellum  gero,  u^age  war. 

*  There  are  also  a  few  verba  of  the  third  conjugation  in  -Id.    See  287. 
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exercises, 

80.  I. 

1.  Copias  cogit ;  copias  ducis  ;  copias  mittunt ;  copias 
reducimus  ;  copias  relinquitis.  2.  Copiae  conveniunt ; 
bellum  gerunt ;  castra  muniunt ;  agrds  vastant ;  incolas 
terrent.  3.  Nuntius  venit ;  nuntiumaudimus.  4.  Castra 
lata  fossa  munit.  5.  Bellum  longum  in  Gallia  gerimus. 
6.  Copias  a  proelio  reduc5.  7.  Legati  a  reliquis  Britan- 
nis  veniunt.  8.  Magnum  numerum  amicorum  cdgis. 
9.  Crebros  nuntios  ad  castra  mittun|i.  10.  Legatds 
Germanorum  audltis.  11.  Pauci  liberi  ad  locum  con- 
veniunt.    12.  Praedam  in  silva  relinquit. 

II. 
1.  They  fortify  ;  they  send  ;  they  leave  ;  they  give  ; 
they  see.  2.  You  hear;  you  lead;  you  call;  yoi^ 
hold.  3.  We  come  ;  you  assemble  ;  he  collects  ;  we 
lead  ;  I  lead  back.  4.  They  come  with  the  plunder  to 
the  camp.  5.  We  are  fortifying  the  place  with  a  wall. 
6.  He  sends  the  lieutenant  to  the  province  with  a  large 
number  of  Gauls.  7.  I  collect  the  rest  of  the  men. 
8.  She  is  leading  a  small  horse  to  the  bank.  9.  The 
boys  and  girls  come  from  the  fields  to  the  gate  of  the 
camp.  10.  You  are  leaving  a  large  garrison  in  the 
camp.  11.  They  wage  wars  with  the  Roman  people. 
12.  He  leads  the  rest  of  the  allies  back  to  (their)  lands. 


Signum:  Standard.  /^/'-^^^  "Tf^f 


• 
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81. 

WORD  LIST  A. 

PERSONS. 

givtf.       ' 

man                ally  ^'ZA/^^^'^ 

lieutenant                              ; 

'childr^;^^-,  ambassador 

inhabitant 

son^  '' 

slave    ,           messenger 

people 

daughter 

I' 

friend    , ,  -     sailor 

LANDSCAPE. 

( =  nation) 

place 

wall                 water 

forest 

village 

gate                 ocean 

river 

town 

field               island 

WAR.      . 

bank 

Nouns.                                             V 

ERBS. 

troops 

war               ,  fight 

wage  (war) 

camp 

battle^-             kill 

renew  (war) 

trench 

fighting]  --'1 '  wound 
danger       •     conquer 

summon  (troops) 

garrison 

procure  (troops) 

spear 

flight               lay  waste 

station  (troops) 

sword 

victory            fortify 

restrain  (troops) 

command 

plunder           attack 

collect  (troops) 

take  by  storm  pass  the  winter 


MISCELLANEOUS   NOUNS. 

horse  grain  province  abundance 

MISCELLANEOUS   VERBS. 


have 

lead 

call 

collect 

give 

move 

carry 

assemble 

hold 

see 

fill 

give  orders 

come 

hear 

prepare 

be  obedient 

send 

reply 

frighten 

strengthen 

leave 

announce 

recall 

establish 

remove 

carry 

back 

face 

dwell 
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READING  LESSON   IL 
The  Romans  and  their  Neighbours. 

82.  Prlmo  {at  first)  Roma  parvus  est  vicus,  et 
"^  paucos  incolas  habet.  Multi  populi  in  Italia  habitant, 
et  bella  proeliaque  sunt  crebra.  Oppida  muros  por- 
tasque  habent ;  incolae  parvis  gladils  et  longis  hastis 
pugnant.  R5mani  parvos  ag:r5s  habent  et  multos  finiti- 
mos  {yui^hbours).  Saep'^  {often)  finitimi  agrrum  Romanum 
vastant  et  Romanes  servosque  in  agris  necant.  Niintius 
ad  reliquos  Romanes  venit ;  periculum  populo  nuntiat ; 
Roman!  copias  cogfunt ;  paucos  viros  in  miiris  relinquunt 
et  cum  rehquis  c5piis  finitimos  oppugfnant. 

Romani  fortitcr  {bravely)  piigTiant  et  victoriae  sunt 
crebrae.  Etiam  {also)  saepe  oppida  finitimorum  ex- 
pugnant,  et  multos  liberos  populos  superant.  Postremo 
{at  last)  populus  Romanus  imperium  Italiae  habet ;  ad 
pauca  oppida  praesidia  mittit ;  agrSs  Romanis  dat  et 
oppida  magnis  praesidils  tenet.  Haec  {these,  nait.  ace) 
oppida  Romani  colonias  {colonies)  vocant.  Cum  reliquis 
finitimis  amicitiam  cdnfirmant  et  incolas  socios  vocant. 


LESSON  xin. 
Third  Declension  :  Consonant  Stems. 

83.  Nouns  of  the  third  ceclension  have  their  genitive 
singnlar  ending"  in  -is,  and  the  great  majority  have 
their  stem  ending  in  a  consonant.  This  consonant  stem 
may  be  obtained  by  omitting  the  genitive  ending  -is. 
The  regular  endings  of  masculine  and  feminine  nouns 
are  shown  in  the  following  paradigm. 
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Paradigm. 
THIRD   DECLENSION  :    CONSONANT   STEMS. 

Masculine  and  Feminine  Nouns. 


SiNGL 

LAR. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

hiem 

5  {w 

'nter) 

-s 

hiemes 

-es 

Got. 

hiem 

is 

-is 

hiemum 

-um 

Dat. 

hiemt 

-i 

hiemlibus 
hiemes 

-ibus 

Ace. 

hiemem 

-em 

-es 

Voc. 

hiems 

-s 

hiemes 

-es 

Abl. 

hiem 

e 

-e 

hiemibus 

-ibus 

84.    Very  few  nouns  of  this  declension,  however,  are 
declined  exactly  like  hiems.    The  combination  of  a  stem 
ending  in  a  consonant   with  the  -s  of  the  nominative 
singfular  leads  to  various  changes,   among  which  the 
following  are  the  most  important  and  frequent  :— 
I.  Stems    ending   in   g   or   C   have    their   nominative 
singular  in  x  ( =  gs  or  cs) ;  as,  rex,  regis  (stem 
reg-) ;  dux,  ducis  (stem  due-). 
II.   Stems  ending  in  t  or  d  omit  these  letters  before  -s 
of  the  nominative  singfular ;  as,  virtus,  virtutis 
(stem  virtut-) ;  pes,  pedis  (stem  ped-). 
III.   Stems   ending  in  1  or  r  omit  s  in  the  nominative 
singular;    as,    consul,    consulis    (stem   consul-); 
agger,  aggeris  (stem  agger-). 
N.B. — Pater    {father),    mater  {tnother,)   and  frater 
{brother),  whose  stems  end  in  tx,  insert  e  before 
r  in  the  nominative  and  vocative  singular ;   as, 
pater,  patris  (stem  patr-). 
rv.   Stems    ending    in    n    omit   both    n    and   s    in   the 
nominative  singular  and  change  the  vowel  pre- 
ceding n  to  o;  as,  legio,  legionis  (stem  legion-); 
homo,  hominis  (stem  homin-). 
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V.  Further,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  words  of 
more  than  one  syllable  whose  stem  ends  in  p, 
g,  c,  t,  or  d,  and  which  have  short  e  in  the 
final  syllable  of  the  nominative  and  vocative 
singular,  have  in  the  other  cases  short  i;  as, 
princeps,  principis  (stem  princip-);  mfles,  militis 
(stem  mElit-) ;  obses,  obsidis  (stem  obsid-). 

85.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  decline  a 
masculine  or  feminine  noun  of  the  third  declension,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  know  both  the  nominative  and  the 
genitive  singular,  both  of  which  are  clearly  indicated  in 
Latin  vocabularies  and  dictionaries. 


86. 


Paradigms 


THIRD  DECLENSION  :    MASCULINE  AND  FEMININE  NOUNS. 


Mute*  Stems. 

Singular. 

Nom, 

rex 

virtus 

princeps 

miles 

Gen. 

regis 

virtutis 

principis 

militis 

Dat. 

regi 

virtuti 

prlncipl 

militi 

Ace. 

regem 

virt  litem 

principem 

militem 

Voe. 

rex 

virtus 

princeps 

miles 

Abl. 

rege 

virtute 

Pllral. 

principe 

milite 

Nom. 

reges 

virtutes 

principes 

milites 

Gen . 

regiim 

virtutum 

principum 

militum 

Dat. 

regibus 

virtiitibus 

principibus 

militibus 

Ace. 

reges 

virtiites 

principes 

milites 

Voe. 

reg-es 

virtiites 

principes 

milites 

Abl. 

regibus 

virtutibus 

principibus 

militibus 

•Consonants  arc  classcfl  as  viiitcn.  including  b,  tl,  g,  p,  t,  c ;    liquids 
(r,  1) ;  nasals  (m,  u> ;  and  spirants  <h,  !>• 
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Liquid  and  Nasal  Stems. 


Singular. 

,  X" 

Nom. 

consul 

pater  a. 

legio  '^ 

homo 

Geti. 

consulis 

patris 

legionis 

hominis 

Dat. 

consul! 

patri 

leg-i5ni 

homini 

Ace. 

consulem 

patrem 

legionem 

hominem 

Voc. 

consul 

pater 

legid 

homo 

AbL 

consule 

patre 
Plural. 

legione 

* 

homine 

Nom. 

consules 

patres 

leg-iones 

homines 

Ge?i. 

consulum 

patrum 

legionum 

hominum 

Dat. 

c5nsulibus 

patribus 

leg-ionibus 

hominibus 

Ace. 

consules 

patres 

leg-i5nes 

homines 

Voc. 

consules 

patres 

legiones 

homines 

AbL 

cdnsulibus 

patribus 

legionibus 

hominibus 

87.  VOCABULARY. 

Caesar,  Caesaris,  m.,  Caesar,    obses,  obsidis,  m.,  hostage 
contendo,  ere,  hasten. 

eques,  equitis,  m.,      horse- 
soldier;  plural,  cavalry. 
legio,  legionis,  f.,        legion. 
miles,  militis,  m.,      soldier. 


princeps,  principis,  m.,  lead- 
ing man,  chief  man,  chief. 
rex,  regis,  m.,  king. 
signum,  i,  n.,    signal ; 

standard. 


munitio,  munitionis,  i.,  fortification. 

EXERCISES. 

88.  I. 

1.  Milites  equitesque  mittit ;  legionem  militum  cum 
equitibus  mittit.  2.  Milites  a  rege  veniunt ;  adCaesarem 
conveniunt.  3.  Praedam  legioni  dat ;  reliquam  prae- 
dam  equitibus  dabat.  4.  Amicitiam  cum  principibus 
confirmant;  bellum  cum  Caesare  gerunt.  5.  Periculurii 
legidnis  video;    legio  signum   videt.      6.  Milites   cum 
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equitibus  castra  muniunt ;  castra  munitionibus  flrma- 
mus.  7.  Rex  obsides  Caesari  dat ;  principes  magnum 
numerum  obsidum  ad  Caesarem  mittunt.  8.  Caesar 
multas  legiones  cogit ;  paucos  equites  in  provincia 
cogfunt.  9.  ^Ignum  proelii  (literally  of,  freely /cr)  dat; 
copiae  ad  munlti5nes  contendunt. 

II.  ^ 
1 .  The  king-  is  waging  war  with  the  chief  men ;  the 
chiefs  are  waging  war  with  the  king.  2.  He  is  recall- 
ing the  legion  from  the  fortifications  ;  he  is  leading 
back  the  soldiers  of  the  legion.  3.  We  are  sending 
hostages  to  Caesar ;  we  give  the  control  of  the  legions 
to  Caesar.  4.  He  hastens  with  a  legion  to  the  camp ; 
he  fills  the  camp  with  soldiers.  5.  A  few  soldiers  were 
fighting  with  a  large  number  of  cavalry  ;  we  conquer 
the  soldiers. •>■  6.  He  gives  orders  to  the  chief  men  ;  the 
chief  men  are  not  obedient  to  the  king.  7.  We  see  the 
king's  standard ;  we  hasten  to  the  standard.  8.  The 
cavalry  have  a  large  number  of  horses  ;  he  gives  the 
horses  of  the  cavalry  to  the  hostages.  9.  He  is  winter- 
ing in  the  camp  with  the  cavalry ;  the  rest  of  the 
soldiers  he  leaves  in  (their)  fortifications. 


Caius  Julius  Caesar.     (100-44  B.C.) 
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LESSON  XIV. 

Third  and  Fourth  Conjugations  :    Imperfect 
Indicative  Active. 

89.  Paradigms. 
imperfect  indicative  active. 

Third  Conjugation.  Foiirth  Coyijugation. 

Singular. 

-e-ba-m  audiebam         -ie-ba-m 

-e-ba-s  atidiebas  -ie-ba-s 

-e-ba-t  aiidiebat  -ie-ba-t 

PHRAL. 

-€-ba-mus         audiebamus     -ie-ba-mus 
-e-ba-tis  audiebatis         -ie-ba-tis 

-e-ba-nt  audiebant         -ie-ba-nt 

a.  Compare  these  forms  with  the  imperfect  indicative 
active  of  the  first  and  second  conjugations  (44), 
and  obser^-e  that  in  the  third  conjugation  the  final 
-e  of  the  stem  is  lengthened  to  -e,  and  that  in  the 
fourth  conjugation  the  final  -i  of  the  stem  is 
replaced  by  -ie.  Thus  in  all  four  conjugations  the 
tense-sign  -ba-  is  preceded  by  a  long  vowel. 

90.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Agios  non  habent,  they  have  7iot  lands,  or  they  do  not  have 

lands. 
Non  regebat,  he  was  not  ruling,  or  he  did  fiot  rule. 

a.  The  present  and  imperfect  indicative  may  be  trans- 
lated also  by  means  of  do  and  did  respectively, 
chiefly  with  a  negative  or  in  a  question,  but  some- 
times also  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 


1. 

2. 
3. 

regebam 

regebas 

regebat 

1. 
2. 
3. 

regebamus 

regebatis 

regebant 
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^^*    C  AJ7/> 
arma,  orum,  n., 

piiYiliiiiTij  I,  n., 

defends,  ere, 
discedo,  ere, 


VOCABULARY. 

(in  plural  only)  arms. 

aid,  help ;  in  plural,  auxiliaries,  rein- 
forcetneiiis . 

defend. 

depart,  ti'ithdraw. 
hibernal  5rum,  n.,  (in  plural  only)  winter  camp_^  winter 

quarters.     ^.vi-'t/\y>^-''*-^^ 
|mpedimentum,i,n.,  hindrance;  in  plural,  baggage. 
impedio,  ire,  hinder,  impede. 

peto,  ere,  ask,  seek. 

pond,  ere,  place. 

trado,  ere,  give  up,  surretider. 

Phrase  :  castra  pond,  pitch  a  camp. 

N.B. — Review  the  declension  of  castra  (60). 


92. 


EXERCISES. 


I. 


1 .  Portam  castrorum  defendebamus  ;  castra  munieba- 
mus.  2.  Castra  ponebant,  locumque  munitionibus 
firmabant.  3.  Ab  hlbemis  discedit ;  ad  Caesarem 
venit.  4.  Auxilium  a  Caesare  non  petebam.  5.  Obsides 
populo  R5mano  tradunt.  6.  Silva  equites  non  impedie- 
bat.  7.  Amicds  ad  arma  vocabas.  8.  Leg-iones  cum 
impedimentis  vcniebant.  9.  Viri  liberos  Caesari  trade- 
bant.  10.  Auxilia  magno  in  periculo  sunt.  11.  Regem 
ab  injiiria  defendebatis.      12.   Legiones  in  silva  p5nit. 

13.  Ab  ag-ris  discedebant  et  ad  hibema  contendebant. 

14.  Impedimenta  armis  defendunt.      15.   Impediebam; 
ponitis  ;  petebas  ;  non  audiunt. 
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II. 

1.  They  surrender  (their)  arms  and  bagrgag-e.  2.  We 
were  seeking  the  friendship  of  the  king-  and  the  leading 
men.  3.  A  deep  trench  hinders  the  flight  of  the 
auxiHaries.     4.  They  were  withdrawing  from  the  war. 

5.  You  were  not  waging  war;    we  do  not  wage  war. 

6.  We  were  pitching  (our)  camp.  7.  They  were  forti- 
fying (their)  winter  camp,  8.  The  legions  with  the 
auxiliaries  defend  the  fortifications.  9.  It  did  not 
hinder  the  war.  10.  They  used  to  leave  (their)  baggage 
in  the  woods.  11.  We  place  a  garrison  in  the  island. 
12.  She  announces  the  victory  of  the  leg^ion  to  the 
cavalrj'.  13.  They  were  withdrawing  from  Britain  to 
their  winter  quarters.  14.  Few*  defend  the  king; 
many  seek  flight ;  the  rest  give  up  (their)  arms. 


LESSON  XV. 

Third  Declension  :     Consonant  Stems  (continued). 

Q3.  In  the  third  declension,  as  in. the  second,  neuter 
nouns  have  the  numinativCj  accusative  and  vocative 
cases  alike  in  each  numberj,_and_in  the   plural  these 

cases  end. in. -a. Jq  the  nom.ina.tiye  singular,  neuter 

nouns  of  the  third  declension  have  no  case-ending, 
but  consist  merely  of  the  stem,  generally  with  some 
change  in  the  vo^vel  of  the  final  sj'llable  ;  as,  caput, 
capitis  (stem  capitr}j;_  fliimen,_fluminis_,  (s.tem. .  flumin-) ; 
jus,  juris  (stem  jur-).i  .tempus^  .temp.pris  (stem  temper-) ; 
opus,  operis  (stem  oper-).t  Especially  irregular  is  iter, 
itineris  (stem  itiner-). 

*  The  adjective  is  often  used  with  the  force  of  a  noun ;  few=few  men. 
tThe  stems  of  jSs,  tenipus  and  opns  really  ended  in  -s,  but  it  was  the 
•  ^    rule  in  Latin  for  s  between  vowels  to  become  r. 
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94. 

Paradigms. 

THIRD   DECLENSION  :     CONSONANT   STEMS. 

Neuter  Nciuis. 

k   X 

Singular. 

;                         y  ,          ".     I  V 

t\ 

Nom. 

nomeij 

corpusf'L  --:/(, 

A 

Gen. 

n5mii/is 

corporis         J 

itinejjis 

-is 

Dat. 

nomini 

corpori 

itineri 

-i 

Ace. 

nomen 

corpus 

iter 

— 

Voe. 

nomen 

corpus 

iter 

— 

Abl. 

ndmine 

corpore 
Plural. 

itinera 

-€ 

Norn. 

ndmina 

corpora 

itinera 

-a 

Gen. 

nomiiiiiim 

corporum 

itinerum 

-um 

Dat. 

nominibns 

corporibus 

itineribus 

-ibus 

Ace. 

nomina 

corpora 

itinera 

-a 

Voe. 

nomina 

corpora 

itinera 

-a 

Abl. 

nominibus 

corporibus 

itineribus 

-ibus 

95.  VOCABULARY. 

ag-men,  -minis,  n.,  line  of  i  Dal-uS|  -udis.  f.,    rnarsh. 

march,  coluvin.  pec-us,  -oris,  n.,   cattle, 

flu-men,  -minis,  n.,  river.  herd. 

iter, itineris,  n . ,  road,  march .  \ sal-fis,  -fitis.  f . ,     safety. 

lat-us,  -eris,  n. ,  side,  flank,  j  vixtiUS^_riitis,  f . ,    valour. 

op-US, -eris,  n.,  xvork.  vul^^us,  -eris,  n.,  wound. 

Phrases  b  magnis  itineribus,  by  forced  inarches  i 
**j  in  itinere,  on  the  inarch. 

{  a  latere,  on  the  flank.* 


•Latin  tends  to  look  upon  in.iny  actions  ;is  procr-etlingor  iis  \  icwe>l/roni 
a  certain  quarter,  wlicic  in  Kn^Hsh  thoy  would  be  considered  as  happening 
in  that  quarter ;  as,  r\  eqiio  pflenfiUat,  he  wna )'i(ihtiii{i  on  liorsehiich: 
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N.B. — Nouns  of  the  third  declension  are  regfularly 
neuter  when  they  end  in  -men,  or  in  -us  with  genitive 
in  -ris.  Those  ending"  in  -us  with  the  genitive  in  -dis 
or  -tis  are  regularly  feminine.  Feminine  also  are 
nouns  ending  in  -tas,  -tudo,  -io,  -x,  or  in  -s  preceded  by 
a  consonant.  Nouns  ending  in  -or,  -er,  or  in  -es  are 
regularly  masculine.  (But  nouns  referring  to  males  are 
of  course  masculine,  as  rex,  a  king^  and  nouns  referring 
to  females  are  feminine,  as  mulier,  a  woma?i.     See  61.) 

EXERCISES. 

96.  I. 

1.  Ab  opere  discedunt.  2.  Saliitem  non  petebant. 
3.  Paliides  iter  agminis  impediebant.  4.  Magna  cum 
virtute  in  flumine  piignat.  5.  In  paludibus  silvisque 
pecora  relinquunt.  6.  Multa  vulnera  habent ;  multi  vul- 
nerahabent.  7.  Agmen  a  latereoppugnant.  8.  Britanni 
magnum  pecoris  numerum  habebant.  9.  Magnis  iti- 
neribus  ad  ripam  fliiminis  contendimus.  10.  Flumen 
paludesque  reliqua  latera  castrorum  muniunt. 

II. 

1.  They  see  the  long  columns.  2.  The  rivers  did  not 
hinder  the  march  of  the  soldiers.  3.  On  the  march 
they  come  to  a  river  and  a  large  marsh.  4.  The  herds 
and  the  rest  of  the  plunder  he  gives  to  the  soldiers. 
5.  In  valour  is  safety.  6.  They  see  the  great  works  of 
the  Romans.  7.  He  has  a  v.^ound  in  (his)  side.  8.  The 
remaining    side    of    the    island    looks    towards    Gaul. 

9.  They    were    leading    the    cattle    to    the    marshes. 

10.  The  columns  did  not  have  an  abundance  of  grain, 
horses,  and  cattle. 
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LESSON     XVI. 
Prepositions. 

97.  Besides  the  four  prepositions  ab,  ad,  cum  and  in, 
Latin  has  many  others,  some  governing  the  accusative 
case,  some  the  ablative,  and  a  few  both  accusative  and 
ablative.  No  prepositions  govern  the  genitive  or  the 
dative  case. 

98.  Illustrative  Examples. 


ic  R        A  flumine  contendunt, 
T  \-      Ad  ripam  veniunt, 
*  -        Ante  pugnam  discedit, 
Contra  Gallos  pugnat, 
Cum  legione  contendit, 
De  proelio  audit, 
Ex  agris  conveniunt, 


they  hasten  from  the  river. 

they  come  to  the  bank. 

he  withdraws  before  the  battle. 

he  fights  against  the  Gauls. 

he  hastens  with  a  legion. 

he  hears  about  the  battle. 

they  assemble  out  of  {ox  from) 

the  fields, 
he  winters  iti  the  province, 
he    comes    into    (or    to)    the 

province, 
the  river  is  between  the  forests . 
he  comes  through  the  forest, 
he  withdraws  after  the  battle, 
he  withdrazvs  on  accoiait  of  the 

marshes, 
he  comes  withoitt  danger. 
Trans  Rhenum  contendunt,  they  hasten  across  the  Rhine, 
a.  The  meaning  of  each  of  these  prepositions  should  be 
learned,  and  also  the  case  which  follows  it.    Notice 
especially  the  difference  between  in  with  the  accu- 
sative, and  in  with  the  ablative ;    ab  and  ex  with 
the  ablative  ;  and  ad  and  in  with  the  accusative. 


In  provincia  hiemat, 
In  prdvinciam  venit, 

Inter  silvas  est  flumen. 
Per  silvam  venit, 
i,  ^  1  r-  i^Post  pugnam  discedit, 
^i         Propter  paludes  discedit. 

Sine  periculo  venit. 
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99.  vocabulary. 

cognosco,  ere,     learn^find  in.o'pisifa.eji.,  zcanf,  scarciiy. 

out,  ascertain.  magnitu-do,-dinis,  f.,  great- 
consilium,  i,  n.,  plan,  design.  ness,  extent. 

expl6ra-tor,-toris,  m.,  scout,  pax,  pacis,  f.,/^ac^. 

Phrase :    de  pace  flflHHHBBHP  ^^  treat  for  peace, 
to  seek  peace. 

EXERCISES. 

100.  I. 

1  Sine  impedimentis  per  provinciam  in  Italiam  con- 
tendebamus.  2.  Post  proelium  Icgati  ad  Caesarem  de 
pace  et  amicitia  veniunt.  3.  Auxilia  ex  hibemis  et  a 
Caesare  con  veniunt.  4.  Propter  mag"nitudincm  muni- 
tionum  castra  n5n  oppugnant.  5.  Copias  trans  Rhenum 
contra  Germanos  ducis.  6.  Ante  proelium  equites  inter 
leg-iones  et  auxilia  collocat.  7.  Propter  periculum  in 
insula   cum   copiis   n5n   hiemabat.     8.     In  itinere  per 


exploratpres  de  saliite  legfionis  cognoscit.  9.  Frumen- 
tum  ex  agrris  in  castrt.  comportabatis.  10.  Sine  equi- 
tibus  a  Caesare  ad  legatum  veniunt.  11.  Ex  ob^dibus 
iter  cognoscimus.  12  Crebros  exploratores  trans  flii- 
mina  mittebat. 

II. 
1.  We  used  to  have  lands  across  the  river  Rhine  in 
Gaul.  2.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  corn  he  leads 
the  troops  back  from  Britain  into  Gaul.  3.  They  come 
without  danger  through  the  woods  and  marshes  to 
Caesar.  4.  He  station?  the  auxiliaries  on  the  bank  of 
the  river.  5.  Envoys  come  from  the  Britons  to  treat  for 
peace.  6.  They  were  fighting  between  the  rivers 
against  the  cavalry.     7.  Before  the  war  they  ask  aid 
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from  the  Roman  people.  8,  After  the  victory  we  were 
ascertaining-  from  scouts  the  plans  of  the  leading  men. 
9.  On  account  of  the  greatness  of  the  danger  they 
strengthen  the  place  with  extensive  (mag-nus)  fortifica- 
tions. 10.  Out  of  a  large  number  few  surrender  (their) 
arms  to  Caesar.  11.  Without  a  wound  we  defend  the 
camp  against  the  legions.  12.  On  account  of  the 
wounds  of  the  soldiers  he  leads  the  column  back  across 
the  marsh  into  the  land  of  (his)  allies,  the  Belgians. 


or 

I  foiight. 

or 

you  fought. 

or 

he/ought. 

or 

we  fought. 

or 

you  fought. 

or 

ihty  fought. 

LESSON  XVII. 

101.  Illustrative  Examples. 
Pugnavi,  /  have  fought  ^ 
Pugnavisti,  you  (s.)  have  fought, 
Pugnavit,  he  has  fought, 
Pugnavimus,  we  have  fought, 
Piignavistis,  you  (pi.)  have  fought, 
Pugnav^runt,  they  have  fought. 

The  personal  endings  of  this  tense,  known  as  the 
Perfect  Indicative  Active,  are  -i,  -isti,  -it,  -imus, 
-istis,  -erunt.  Observe  the  twofold  translation, 
both  by  the  present  perfect  tense  (with  have)  and 
by  the  simple  past  tense  of  English. 

102.  In  the  same  way  as  pugnavi  is  formed  from 
pUgnd,  may  be  formed  the  perfect  indicative  active  of 
colloco,  firmo,  nuntio,  paro,  supero,  vasto,  voco,  vulnero, 
and  their  compounds.  Similarly  the  perfect  of  compleo 
is  complevi ;  of  pet5,  petivi,  and  of  miini5,  munivi. 

The  personal  endings  of  all  perfects  in  -vi  are  iden- 
tical, no  matter  to  which  conjugation  the  verb  belongs. 
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103.  vocabulary. 

appello,  are,  avi,   name,  call,  multitu-do,  -dinis,  f., 
desper5,  are,  avi,  despair  ;  large  yiumber ,  amount. 

(with  d§.  and  abl.,  =0/).  obtineo,  ere,  hold,  possess. 

exspecto,  are,  avi,  await.  occupo,  are,  avi,    seize. 

bom5,  hominis,  m.,  rna?i.  postulo,  are,  avi,  demand. 


EXERCISES. 

104.  I. 

1.  Frumentum  in  oppidum  comportaverunt.  2.  Cas- 
tra  oppugnavit.  3.  Prlncipes  convocavistl.  4.  Locum 
hominibus  complevimus.  5.  Imperium  occupavi.  6. 
Contra  populum  Romanum  pugnavistis.  7.  Praedam 
postulant.  8.  Armis  Galliam  obtinemus.  9.  Locum 
muniebas.  10.  Auxilium  petimus.  11.  Auxilia  petivi- 
mus.  12.  De^  salute  desneravit.  13.  Multitudinem 
hominum  ex  agris  convocaverunt.  14.  Copias  exspec- 
tavimus.  15.  Insulam  Britanniam  appellant.  16.  Agros 
vastavistis.     17.  Locum  munitionibus  firmaverunt. 

II. 

1.  They  have  not  despaired  of  victory.  2.  We  have 
seized  the  town.  3.  You  conquered  the  Belgians.  4. 
He  recalled  the  soldier.  5.  He  has  taken  the  town  by 
storm.  6.  They  wounded  a  man.  7.  He  was  ascer- 
taining the  number  of  men.  8.  They  seek  safety.  9. 
They  have  sought  safety  by  flight.  10.  We  have  called 
the  king  friend.  11.  We  fortified  the  camp.  12.  They 
demanded  aid.  13.  They  hold  control  of  the  province. 
14.  You  announced  the  battle.  15.  We  have  laid  waste 
the  rest  of  the  island.  16.  He  summoned  the  soldiers. 
17.  They  filled  the  trench  with  water. 
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LESSON  XVIIL 
Perfect  Indicative  (continued). 

105.  There  are  in  all,  four  ways  of  forming  the 
perfect  tense  in  Latin.  ^  /      JLl'^^ 

(1)  The  perfect  in  -^iVlOl).  A  ' 

(2)  The  perfect  in  -ui,  as  . — 

veto,  are,  vetui  {forbid).         habeo,  ere,  habui  {have). 
colo,  ere,  colul  (////).  aperid,  ire,  apenil  {open). 

(3)  The  perfect  in  -a  (often  with  euphonic  changes 
through  combination  with  a  consonant  immediately 
preceding),  as  :— 

maneo,  ere,  mansl(r<?wa;«).     jubeo,  ere,  jussi  {order). 
scribo,  ere,  scripsi  {write).      dijcd,  ere,  duxi  {lead). 
mitto,  ere,  misi  {send).  reg5,  ere,  rexl  {rule). 

gero,  ere,  gessi  {conduct).        sentio,  ire,  sensi  {feel). 

(4)  The  perfect  in  -i,  as  :— 

defendo,  ere,  defend!  constituo,  ere,  constitui 

{defe?id).  {detenniiie) .         .        /  il    i 

Sometimes  accompanied  by  reduplication,  asj— /iLfrw^^'^^^^ 
do,  dare,  dedi  {give).  cad5,  ere,  cecidi  {fall). 

Sometimes  accompanied  by  vowel  lenethenin}^.  as  : — 
juv5,  are,  juvi  {aid).  moveo,  ere,  movi  {move). 

video,  ere,  vidi  {see).  lego,  ere,  legl  {read). 

ago,  ere,  egi  {do).  venio,  ire,  veni  {come). 

106.  Notice  especially  that— 

a.  No  one  of  the  four  methyds  of  forming  the  perfect 
is  restricted  to  one  conjugation  ;  nor  does  any 
conjugation  use  only  one  method.  It  will  be 
found,  however,  that  in  the  first  and  fourth  con- 
jugations, the  perfect  in  -vi  is  most  frequent ;  in 
the  second  conjugation,  the  perfect  in  -ui ;  in  the 
third  conjugation,  the  perfect  in  -si  or  in  -L 
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b.   Thougfh  the  methods  of  formation  are  so  various,  yet 
all  perfects  have  the  same  personal  endings,  viz., 
-i  -imus 

-isti  -istis 

-it  -erunt 


107. 

Paradig-ms 

PERFECT    INDICATIVE   ACTFVE. 

First  Conj. 

Second  Co7ij.      Third  Conj. 

Fourth  Conj. 

1. 

amavi 

Singular. 
monul 

rexi 

audivi 

2. 

amavisti 

monuisti 

rexisti 

audivisti 

3. 

amavit 

monuit 

Pliral. 

rexit 

audivit 

1. 

amavimus 

monuimus 

reximus 

audivimus 

2. 

amavistis 

monuistis 

rexistis 

audivistis 

3. 

amavenmt 

monuerunt 

rexenmt 

audlverunt 

Agmen  :    Soldiers  on  the  March. 
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cognSsco,  ereQcognovi,  A«r;/.  mitto,  ere,  nilsL^^rt'. 

cogO;  ere,  cg^gi,  collect.  moveo,  ere,  movi,  wr^tr. 

compleo,  ere,  complevi,  ////.  peto,  ere,  petivi,  ask,  seek. 

contendo,  ere,  contendi,  pono,  ere,  posul,   place. 

hasten,  relinquo,  ere,  religuL  leave. 

defendo,  ere,  defendl,  defejid.  respondeo,  ere,  raBpondl, 

discedo,  ere ,  discessi,  '' |  ^  j^^  ^ ^^J^^S^ I'^^^y- 

withdrazv.  trado,  ere,  tradidi, 

do,  dare,  dedi,     give.  siirrender. 

duco,  ere,  duxi,  lead.  venio,  ire,  veni,  cojne. 

gero,  ere,  gessk  wage.  video,  ere,  vidi,    see. 

A.B. — The  perfect  active  stem  is  got  by  omitting"  -i 

of  the  first  person  singular  as  given  in  the  vocabulary. 


exercises. 

109.  I. 

1.  Gessimus,  gesserunt.  2.  Tradidit,  tradidisti. 
3.  Misi,  misisti.  4.  Movit,  relTquit,  relinquit.  5.  Con- 
venerunt,  viderunt.  6.  Coegimus,  cogimus,  disces- 
simus,  discedimus.  7.  Respondet,  respondit.  8.  Move- 
mus,  movimus,  9.  Venimus,  venimus.  10.  Defenditis, 
contendistis,  defendistis. 

II. 

1.  He  has  sent,  we  sent.  2.  They  have  sought,  you 
have  sought.  3.  I  placed,  j'ou  have  placed.  4.  We 
have  given,  we  have  filled.  5.  You  left,  you  have 
learned.  6.  They  surrendered,  they  withdrew.  7.  He 
sees,  he  saw.  8.  We  defend,  we  have  defended. 
9.  They  are  collecting,  they  have  collected.  10.  They 
have  lands,  they  have  had  lands. 
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110. 


WORD  LIST  II. 


ag-er 

arma 

auxilium 

bellum 

castra 

consilium 


nouns  :     FIRST   and   SECOND    DECLENSIONS 

frumentum  liberi 

hiberna  numenis 

impedimentum  oppidtim 

imperium  periculiim 

inopia  populus 


praesidium 

proelium 

puella 

puer 

signum 

vir 


NOUNS:    THIRD   DECLENSION.  ^     .^-.*- 

„j, '         mtimtid  princeps 

Caesar  latus      o^^/f^*/!//.  obses  /J  c  ■T/z^-c  rex 

eques  legio  opus 

explorator  mag-nitudo  palus  virtus 

fiumen  miles  '  pax  /  vulnus 

homo  multitude  pecus 


saluS/0-^2jp^i' 

•       .    -  ,V-  ,       A    ^ 


ADJECTIVES. 


altus  ' 
creber 
integfer 


latus  .^ 
liber  / 
longfus 


,  <-r,.--<T* 


magnus 
multus , 


JOi^ 


<«^ 


parvus 


.-aM 


/ 


pauci      ':c-<W^ 
reliquus  .xi/>n 


VERBS  :    FIRST   AND   SECOND    CONJUGATIONS. 

appello  expiigno  obtined  oppiign5 

despero  exspecto  ^  occupo  postulo       .,  /^ 


VERBS 

:    THIRD 

AND   FOURTH    CONJUGATIONS. 

audio 

defendd 

i^^  jnitto                   rediico 

c5gn5sc5 

.discedd^ 

^■''"^^      miinio             .    relinquo 
peto  c:  •  A ''         trado 

cogo 

diico 

contendd; . 

ger5 

pono  /    >'  '  ^^^  venio 

convenio 

impedio 

/' 
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READING  LESSON  IIL 

The  Seizure  of  the  Sabine  Maidens. 

111.  vocabulary. 

muli-er,  -eris,  f.,  'voma?i. 
Sabini,  orum,  m.,  i/ie  Sabines,  a  tribe  living"  near  Rome. 

Primo  {at  first)  Roma  magnum  numerum  vir5rLim 
habebat  sod  {but)  paucas  mulieres.  Propter  inopiam 
mulierum  Romulus,  rex  Romanorum,  hoc  {t/iis)  con- 
silium cepit  {adopted).  Incolas  multdrum  oppidorum 
ad  ludos  {games)  convocavit.  Magna  multitiido  Sabi- 
norum  cuin  mulieribus  liberisque  convenit.  Dum  {while) 
Sabini  in  agris  liidos  spectant  {are  ivatchhig),  subito 
{suddenly)  R5mulus  sig-num  Romanis  dat.  Romani  ad 
mulieres  contendunt,  et  multas  filias  vSabin5rum  in 
munitidnes  portant.  Tum  {their)  principes  Sabinorum 
leg^atos  ad  R5mulum  miserunt  et  filias  postulaverunt, 
sed  Rdmani  praedam  n5n  tradiderunt.  Itaque  {there/ore) 
propter  magnitiidinem  injiariae,  Sabini  bellum  cum 
popul5  Romano  gesserunt,  et  auxilium  ab  reliquis  incolis 
Italiae  petiverunt. 

Primo  copiae  Romanorum  Sabinos  superaverunt  ; 
multos  homines  necaverunt,  et  pecora  friimentumque 
abripuerunt  {carried off) ,  ctmultaoppida  expugnavenmt. 
Sed  post  multa  proelia,  Tarpeia,  puella  Romana,  portam 
exploratoribus  Sabinorum  prodidit  {betrayed).  Sabini 
per  portam  magnas  copias  in  miinitiones  Romanorum 
miserunt.  R5mani  et  Sabini  acritcr  {fiercely)  piignant, 
etproelium  diu  {for  a  lotzg  time)  est  dubium  {undecided). 
Subito  filiae  Sabinorum  inter  milites  contendunt  ;  non 
sine  magnd  periculo  cooias  a  proelid  retinent  ;  Sabinos 
et  Rdmanos   ad  pacem  et  amicitiam  vocant.      Itaque 
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milites  arnia  deposuerunt  {laid  aside)  ;  et  Romulus 
pacem  et  amicitiam  cum  principibus  Sabmorum  con- 
firmavit.  Sabini  ex  suis  {iheir  own)  oppidis  vicisque 
discedunt  et  cum  Romanis  habitant.  Ita  {t/ms)  R5ma 
numeram  incolarum  duplicat  {doubles). 

(Tarpeia  was  punished  for  her  treachery.  She  bar- 
gained with  the  Sabine  leader  that  for  reward  she 
should  receive  what  the  soldiers  wore  on  their  left 
arms,  meanings  their  gold  bracelets.  They,  however, 
either  mistaking  her  meaning  or  despising  her  treason, 
threw  upon  her  the  heavy  shields  which  also  they  wore 
on  their  left  arms.  The  weight  of  these  soon  crushed 
her  to  death.) 


Anna  :  Arms. 


Wr-^¥^^ 


/J 


V- 
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LESSON  XIX. 
Adjectives  of  the  Third  Declension. 

112.  Adjectives  of  the  third  declension  are  classified 
as  adjectives  of  one,  two  or  three  terminations, 
according  to  the  number  of  forms  used  in  the  nomina- 
tive singular  for  the  different  genders. 

Adjectives  of  three  terminations  end  in  -er,  m.,  -ris, 
f.,  -re,  n.,  and  are  all  declined  like  acer;  adjectives  of 
two  terminations  end  in  -is,  m.  and  f. ,  -e,  n.,  and  are  all 
declined  like  fortis ;  adjectives  of  one  termination  for 
the  most  part  end  in  -s  or  in  -x,  m.,  f.,  n.,  and  are 
declined!  like  prudens  and  felix  respectively. 


113. 

Parad 

igms. 

ADJECTIVES  OF 

THE 

THIRD   DECLENSION 

• 

{a) 

acer, 

,  sharp.    ■ 

Singular.            Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Neuter. 

Nom. 

acer 

acris 

acre 

Gen. 

acris 

acris 

acris 

Dat. 

acri 

acri 

acri 

Ace. 

acrem 

acrem 

acre 

Voc. 

acer 

acris 

acre 

Abl. 

acrf 

acn 

acri 

Plural. 

Nom. 

acres 

acres 

aci^ 

Gen. 

acriiim 

aciium 

acrtum 

Dat. 

acribus 

acribus 

acribus 

Ace. 

acres 

acres 

acria 

Voc. 

acres 

acres 

aci^> 

Abl. 

acribus 

acribus 

acribus 

'  -fr^ 
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(b)  fortis, 

brave. 

Singular. 

PLUltAL. 

/ 

Mas.  &  Fem. 

Neut. 

Mas.  &  Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom. 

fort  is 

forte 

fortes 

fortia 

Gen. 

fortis 

fortis 

fortium 

fortium 

Dat. 

forti 

forti 

fortibus 

fortibus 

Ace. 

fortem 

forte 

fortes 

fortia 

Voe. 

fortis 

forte 

fortes 

fortia 

AbL 

forti 

forti 
{e)  felix, 

fortibus 
happy. 

fortibus 

Nork\ 

felix 

felix 

felices 

felicia 

Gen. 

felicis 

felicis 

felicium 

felicium 

Dat. 

felici 

felici 

felicibus 

felicibus 

Ace. 

felicem 

felix 

felices 

felicia 

Voe. 

felix 

felix 

felices 

felicia 

Abl. 

felici 

felici 

felicibus 

felicibus 

id)  pruiens,  prudent. 

GenT 

priidens 

prudens 

prtidentes 

prudentia 

prudentis 

prudentis 

priidentium 

prudentium 

Dat. 

prudenti 

priidenti 

priidentibus 

priidentibus 

Ace. 

pnidentem 

priidens 

prudentes 

priidentia 

Voe. 

prudens 

prudens 

prudentes 

priidentia 

Abl. 

priidenti 

priidenti 

priidentibus  priidentibus 

114.  {a)  Observe  carefully  the  case-endings  of  these 
adjectives  as  compared  with  the  case-endings  of  the 
nouns  of  the  third  declension,  given  in  86  and  94.  In 
which  cases  are  the  endings  identical  in  noun  and 
adjective  ?  In  which  cases  are  the  endings  different  ? 
{b^  Notice,  further,  that  Latin  vocabularies  give 
the  nominative  only  of  adjectives  of  two  or  three 
terminations,  but  the  nominative  and  genitive  of  adjec- 
tives of  one  termination.    See  115. 
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115.  vocabulary. 

'[,  communis,  e,  commo?i,  ge?ieral,  public. 

.  \  du-plex,  -plicis,  hcofold,  double. 

'^  eques-ter,  -tris,  -tre,  of  cavalry^  cavalry. 

/j  incolumis,  e,  safe,  unharmed,  intact. 

'  omnis,  e,  all. 

par,  paris,  equal.    . — 

-    ped-es,  -itis,  m.,        foot-soldier;  in  plur. ,  infantry. 

\  pedes-ter,  -tris,  tre,    of  infantry,  infafitry. 
T     pes,  pedis,  m.,  foot. 

I  rec-ens,  -entis,  7iew,  recent. 

EXERCISES. 

116.  I. 

1 .  Translate  the  following'  phrases  *  :  — iCommunis 
salus, •Commune  consilium  ^duplex  fossa,  auplex  murus, 

''equestre  proelium,  omnes  Galli,  omnis  Gallia,  omnia 
arma,    omnes    pedites,  omnes    pedes,    incolumis    legio, 

^par  numerus.'^pedestres  cdpiae,' recens  injuria,' recens 
victoria. 

II. 

1.  Animos  omnium  sociorum  confirmat.  2.  Pedites 
omnia  arma  equitibus  tradidenint.  3.  De  commiini 
salute  desperavimus.  4.  Cum  pedestribus  copiis  salu- 
tem  fuj^a  t  petivit.  5.  Parem  numerum  pedum  omnes 
homines  habent.  6.  Omnes  pedites  trans  duplicem 
fossam  diicebat.     7.  Propter  recentes  injurias  Gallorum 

•  These  phrases  all  occur  in  Exercises  1 1.  and  iii.  These  and  similar  com- 
binations should  be  given  the  pupil  for  practice  in  declension. 

+  Translate  fiiga  here  by  injliaht  (literally,  by  means  of  flight). 
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obsides  postulavit.  8.  Cum  incolumi  legione  ex  oppido 
discessi.  9.  Ante  equestre  proelium  auxilium  a  princi- 
pibus  petivit.  10.  Pedestres  copias  in  omnibus  oppidis 
collocat. 

III. 

1.  They  have  fortified  the  camp  with  a  double  walL 

2.  He  does  not   see   the  danger   of   a    cavalry   battle. 

3.  He  has  learned  the  common  plan  of  all  the  Gauls. 

4.  All  came  safe  through  the  marshes.  5.  Caesar  has 
terrified  all  Gaul  by  (his)  recent  victory.  6.  With  an 
equal  number  of  foot-soldiers  and  auxiliaries  he  was 
laying-  waste  all  the  lands.  7.  He  hastens  into  Italy 
without  (his)  forces  of  infantry.  8.  He  replied  to  all  the 
messengers.  9.  They  wounded  the  soldier's  foot  and 
side.  10.  After  the  cavalry  battles  they  sent  envoys 
to  treat  for  peace. 


LESSON  XX. 
Sum:  Present  Indicative. 

117.  Paradigm. 

present  indicative  of  sum. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  svirHj  I  am.  1.  sumus,  we  are. 

2.  es,      thou  art,  you  are.  2.  estis,      you  are. 

3.  est,     he  [she  or  it)  is.  3.  sunt,       they  are. 

a.  How  far  do  the  personal  endings  agree  with  those 

already  learned?      (The  stem  is  es-,  from  which, 
in  certain  forms,  e  is  omitted.) 

b.  Review  54  and  64  on  the  agreement  of  a  predicate 

noun  or  adjective  with  the  subject. 
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118.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Iter  est  per  pTOvincia.m^f /lereys  a  road  through  the  province. 
Sunt  itinera  per  silvam,  therAarc  roads  through  the  forest. 
Non  est  copia  frumenti,  therejis  not  a  supply  of  grain. 

a.  Note  that  Latin  has  no  equivalent  .for  the  nnemphatic 
introductory  \vord  there;  the  subject  (which  in 
English  is  transposed)  is,  of  course,  in  the  nomina- 
tive case. 

119.  Hitherto  the  imperfect  indicative  has  been  trans- 
lated quite  differently  from  the  perfect  indicative ;  as, 

ducebat,        he  was  leading,  he  used  to  lead; 
diixit,  he  led,  he  has  led; 

appellabat,  he  zvas  calling,  he  used  to  call; 
appellavit,    he  called,  he  has  called. 

But  in  such  a  sentence  as  He  led  his  forces  annually 
against  the  enemy,  it  is  clear  that  he  led  has  the  force  of 
he  used  to  lead,  and  the  Latin  equivalent  would  therefore 
be  ducebat,  not  duxit. 

So  in  the  sentence  They  called  the  is la^id Britain,  if  the 
meaning-  is  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  so  calling-  it, 
we  should  use  appellabant,  but  appellaverunt  should  be 
used  if  the  sentence  refers  to  the  first  naming-  of  the 
i.sland. 

The  English  past  tense,  therefore,  when  used  to  ex- 
press what  was  habitual  or  repeated,  will  be  translated 
by  the  Latin  imperfect  indicative ;  when  used  merely 
to  state  that  sometliiii^  happened  in  past  time,  by  the 
Latin  perfect  indicative\  i 
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120.  vocabulary. 

aequus,  a,  um,  fair,  rigid.  inimicus,  a,  um,  unfriendly , 

amicus,  a,  um,  friendly.  hostile. 

certus,  a,  um,  fixed,  certain,  iniquus,  a,  um,  unfair ^ 

fortis,  e,  brave.  unjust. 

gravis,  e,  heavy,  severe,  jubeo,  ere,  jussi,  order. 

serious.  levis,  e,  light,  slight^ 
idoneus,  a,  um,  fit,  suitable.  unimportant. 

N.B. — Notice  the  use  of  the  prefix  in-  to  negative  the 
meaning  of  the  adjective  to  which  it  is  joined  ;  so  also 
incertus,  uncertain,  and  impar,  unequal. 

EXERCISES. 

121.  I. 

1.  Belgae  sunt  fortes.  2.  Amici  sumus.  3.  Non 
inimicus  es.  4,  Locus  non  est  idoneus.  5.  Aequum 
est.  6.  Magno  in  periculo  estis.  7.  Castra  parva  sunt. 
8.  Flumen  est  inter  equites  et  castra.  9.  Insula  ad 
Galliam  spectabat.  10.  Oppidum  occupavimus  ;  oppida 
tenebamus.  11.  Jubemus,  jubebamus,  jussimus.  12. 
Equestria  proelia  sunt  levia.  13.  Grave  est  beilum. 
14.  Rex  sum.  15.  Oppida  miiris  et  fossis  miiniebant. 
16.  Certum  numerum  militum  misisti.  17.  Fossa  est 
ante  oppidum.  18.  Imperium  Caesari,  viro  forti  et  ^X 
iddneo,  dederunt.  19.  Consilium  est  iniquum.  20.  In 
Gallia  sunt  vici  et  oppida.     21.  Imperium  obtinebat. 


t 


1.  The  men  are  brave  and  freg.  2.  The  danger  is 
slight.  3.  The  wounds  are  serious.  4.  j^ou  are  brave 
soldiers.     5.  You  are  the  king's  daughter.     6.  There  is 
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great  danger.  7.  You  are  a  leading-  man  of  the  Britons. 
8.  You  are  leading.  9.  They  had  lands  across  the 
river  in  Gaul.  10.  The  Britons  dwelt  in  villages.  11. 
He  ordered  ;  he' orders.  12.  They  were  hastening. 
1^  There  is  a  scarcity  of  grain.  14.  The  troops  are 
fresh.  15.  Victory  is  certain.  16,  The  camp  is  in  a 
suitable  place.  17.  They  brought  their  grain  into  the 
towns.  18.  He  named  the  town  Rome  ;  they  called  the 
inhabitants  Romans.  IJ^  There  are  brave  men  in  the 
legion.     20.  It  is  unfair.     21.  The  garrisons  are  equal. 


LESSON  XXI. 

Present  Infinitive  Active.     Complementary 
Infinitive. 

122.  The  formation  of  the  present  infinitive  in  each 
of  the  four  conjugations  and  in  the  irregular  verb  sum 
may  be  learned  from  the  following  paradigms. 

Paradigms. 
PRESENT   INFINITIVE   ACTIVE. 

First  Cojijugation.  amare,  to  love. 

Second  Co7ijiigatio7i.  monere,  to  advise. 

Third  Conjugation.  regere,  to  rule. 

Fourth  Conjugation.  audire,  to  hear. 

Irregular  Verb  sum.  esse,  to  be. 

a.  Notice  that  it  is  the  present  infinitive  endings  that 
are  given  in  vocabularies,  in  order  to  show  to 
which  of  the  conjugations  a  verb  belongs. 
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123.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Locum  oppugnare  contendit,     /le  hastens  to  attack  the  place. 

Copias  locum  tenere  jubet,        he  orders  the  troops  to  hold 

the  place. 

Discedere  contendunt,  they  hasten  to  depart. 

Socios  jubent  convenire,  they  order  the  allies  to  as- 

semble. 

a.  In   each   of   these   sentences   notice   how  one  verb 
completes  the  meaning  of  the  other.     The  form  so 
',  used  is  in  Latin i_as.in_ English,  the  infinitive. 

A  v^.  In  the  first  and  third  sentences  the  infinitive  has  the 
same  subject  as  the  principal  verb.  In  the  second 
and  fourth  sentences  the  subjects  of  the  two  verbs 
are  different,  and  that  of  the  infinitive  ^  in_the 
accusative .  oase . 
hfcnfe.  The  infinitive  used  in  this  way  is  called  the  Com- 
plemmtary  Infi7iitiye.  Usually  it  precedes  the 
"governing  verb,  and  is  itself  preceded  by  its 
subject  and  object  (if  expressed). 

Rule.— The  subject  of  the  infinitive,  when  separately 
expressed,  is  put  in  the  accusative. 

124.  Illustrative  Examples. 
Aequum  est  respondere,  it  is  right  to  reply. 
Non  aequum  est  Gallqs  bellum  gerere,  it  is  not  right  for 

the  Gauls  to  wage  war. 
a.  In  these  sentences  notice  (l)  that  the  infinitive  is 
used  as  the  subject  of  the  verb  est,  (2)  that  neither 
the  introductory /cr  nor  the  representative  subject 
it  is  expressed  in  Latin  by  a  separate  word,  and 
(3)  that  the  predicate  adjective  modifying  the  sub- 
ject infinitive  is  neuter. 


JS  'L 
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125.  vocabulary, 

audeo,  ere,  vejiture,  dare.  / 

coepi*  (used  in  the  perfect  tenses  onlyy/  began. 
cogo,  ere,  coegi,*  compel,  force. 

c6nstit-uo,  ere,  -ui,       determine. 
cotidie  (adverb),  daily,  every  day. 

difficilis,  e,  difficult,  hard. 

facilis,  e,  easy. 

per-moveo,  ere,  -movi,  influence;  alarm. 
perterreo,  ere,  ul,  terrify,  frighten. 

per-venio,  ire,  -veni,     come. 

Phrases  :  perveni5  ad  or  in  with^acc.^ arrive  at,  reach. 
djscedo  ab  with  abl.,  leave. 

N.B, — In  compounds  per  has  the  force  of  (l)  through, 
and  (2)  more  frequently  of  thoroughly,  completely. 

EXERCISES. 

126.  I. 

1.  Bellum  gerere  constituunt ;  behum  cum  populo 
Romano  gerere  non  audemus.  2.  Ab  signis  discede- 
bant ;  mllites  ab  sIgnTs  discederc  coeperunt.  3.  Difficile 
est  Romanos  pertcrrere.  4.  Frumentum  ex  agris 
cotidie  in  castra  comix>rtabant.  5.  A(^ii:^gjp  perveni- 
mus  ;  ad  flumcn  Rhenum  ix-rvenimus.  6.  Non  acquum 
est  Gal  16s  agros  socionnii  vastare.  7.  Legatum  cum 
omnibus  equitibus  locum  tenere  jussit.  8.  Britannos 
arma  traderc  coegiJ:  et  obsides  dare.  9.  Non  facile  est 
Cacsarem  pernio vere.  10.  Principes  cotidie  ad  Caesarem 
veniebant. 

'In  coepI,  oe  is  u  diphthong;  in  «'o€'i;I,  u  and  c  buloiig  to  different 
syllables. 
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II. 

1.  The  cavalry  began  to  lay  waste  the  lands  of  the 
allies.  2.  Daily,  with  all  (his)  cavalry,  Caesar  laid 
waste  the  lands  of  the  Britons.  3.  They  determined  to 
send  ambassadors  to  treat  for  peace ;  the  envoys 
reached  the  camp.  4.  I  determined  to  hasten  to  seek 
safety  by  flight.  5.  It  is  difficult  for  the  scouts  to  find 
out  the  road.  6.  He  ordered  the  soldiers  to  leave 
the  fortifications.  7.  It  is  not  easy  to  compel  the 
legions  to  be  obedient.  8.  We  began  to  be  in  great 
danger.  9.  It  terrifies  the  chief  men ;  it  does  not 
influence  the  king.  10.  They  did  not  venture  to  pitch 
(their)  camp  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 


LESSON  XXII. 
Pluperfect  Indicative  Active. 
127.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Pugnavi,  /  have  fought.  Pugnaveram,  /  had  fought. 

Miseras,    you  (s.)  had  lent. 
Jusserat,    he  had  ordered. 
Veneramus,  we  had  come. 
Dederatis,  jKC"?^  (pi.)  had  given. 
Tenuerant,  they  had  held. 

a.  In  the  forms  given  in  the  second  column  of  Latin 
words,  notice  (l)  the  personal  endings,  (2)  the  new 
element  -era-  added  to  the  perfect  stem  in  each 
form,  (3)  the  translation  by  means  of  had.  This 
tense  is  known  as  the  Pluperfect  Indicative  Active.* 

*  The  Latin  pluperfect  is  equivalent  to  the  English  past  perfect  (or  plu- 
perfect), and  is  used  to  mark  an  act  as  completed  or  taking  place  before 
Bome  point  in  past  time  mentioned  or  implied. 


MisI, 

/  have  sent. 

Jussi, 

I  have  ordered. 

Veni, 

I  have  come. 

Dedi, 

I  have  given. 

Tenui, 

I  have  held. 
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^^^'  Pxo-/  Paradigms. 

PLUPERFECT    INDICATIVE   ACTIVE. 

/    /^trs^  toitj.     Second  Conj.      Third  Couj.     Fourth  Conj. 

1.  amaverajin        monueram.      rexeram      audiveram 

2.  amav5ras  monueras        rexeras        audiveras 

3.  amavsrat  monucrat        rexerat         audiverat 

Pliral. 

1.  amav2ramus    monueramus  rcxcramus  audiveramus 

2.  aniav  :^ratis        monueratis      rexeratis     audiveratis 

3.  amav;nmt        monuerant      rcxerant      audiverant 


129. 


Paradigms. 


PERFECT    OF   SUm. 
_/  / ,       Sing.  Plir. 

1 .  fill  fuimns 

2.  fuisti  fuistis 

3.  fuit  fuerunt 


.   PLtpERFECT   OF   SUm. 

'/AS|/g,/-/,  Plur. 

fueram  fueramus 

fueras  fueratis 

fuerat  fuerant 


130.  VOCABULARY. 

altitu-do,  -dinis,  f.,        height,  depth. 

com-mitto,  ere,  -misi,    send  or  bring  together. 

dexter,  tra,  trum,  right. 

fortitu-do,  -dinis.  f.,       bravery. 

latitu-do,  -dinis,  f.,        width. 

littera,  ae,  f . ,  htter  (of  ali^habct) ;  in  plural,  a  dest>atch. 
a  letter,  or  despatches,  letters. 

longitu-do,  -dinis,  f.,      length. 

magnitu-do,  -dinis,  f.,  greatness,  extent,  size. 

inultitu-do,  -dinis,  f.,    large  number,  amoimt. 

Ginister,  tra,  trum,         eeft.     ;    -       ' 
£ji!^J^J&^!^^y^^^!^^^y^%,Join  (or  begin)  battle,  engage. 
NTB. — Tlic  suffix  -tudo  is  used  to  form  from  adjectives 
abstract    nouns    dcnotin.ir    quality    or    condition.       It 
appears  in  English  in  the  form  -tude. 
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EXERCISES. 


131. 


1.  Itercdgnoverant.  2.  Litterasmiseram.  3.  Cotidie 
litteras  ad  Caesarem  mittebamus.  4.  Copias  proeliuni 
committere  jusserat.  5.  Proelium  equestre  commise- 
ratis.  6.  Legidnem  a  dextro  latere  oppugnaverant.  7. 
Sinistrum  latus  \'ulneras  ;  dexlrum  latus  vulneraveras. 
8.  Cum  fortitudine  pugnaverunt ;  magna  cum  fortitu- 
dine  pugnaverant.  9.  Propter  latitudinem  fossae 
murique  altitudinem  oppidum  oppugnare  non  audeba- 
mus.  10.  ^lagna  cum  multitudine  equitum  bellum 
gesseras.  11.  Copils  cotidie  imperat ;  principibus  im- 
peraverat.  12.  Ex  nuntils  litterisque  magnitudinem 
periculi  cognoverant'     13.  liex  fuerat ;  amici  fuistis. 

n. 

1.  He  has  hastened  ;  he  had  hastened.  2.  They  were 
pitching  (their)  camp  ;  they  had  pitched  (their)  camp. 
3.  We  had  collected  a  large  number  of  men.  4.  You 
had  compelled  the  men  to  surrender  (their)  arms.  5. 
On  account  of  the  depth  of  the  river  we  had  not  reached 
the  island.      6.  The  chief  man  we  called  king.     7.  They 
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had  grain  and  cattle ;  they  had  had  an  abundance  of 
grain  and  cattle.  8.  They  had  begfun  to  join  battle  on 
the  left  flank.  9.  The  scouts  had  learned  the  length  of 
the  right  side  of  the  camp.  10.  It  is  not  right  to  sur- 
render (one's)  arms  ;  we  had  surrendered  (our)  arms. 
11.  From  despatche^I  had  found  out  about  the  width 
of  the  river  Rhiijfe.  12.  On  account  of  the  extent  of 
the  marshes  we  had  determined  to  leave  the  place. 


LESSON  XXIII. 

Fourth  Declension. 

132.    Nouns    of    the    fourth    declension    have    their 

genitive  singular  in  -us.     Most  noims  of  this  declension 

end  in  -us  in  the  nominative  singailar  and  are  masQulii^e ; 


a  few  end  in  -u  and 

are  neuter. 

133. 

Paradigms. 

fourth  declension. 

Singular. 

comu  {korn) 

Norn. 

fructus  (fruit) 

-US 

-u 

Gen. 

fructiis 

-US 

comus 

-us 

Dat. 

friictui 

-ui 

cornii 

-u 

Ace. 

friictum 

-um 

comu 

-u 

Voc. 

fructus 

-us 

cornii 

-u 

Abl. 

fructu 

-u 

Plural. 

cornu 

-u 

Novi 

friictus 

-US 

comua 

-ua 

Gen. 

fructuum 

-uum 

conmum 

-uum 

Dat. 

fructibus 

-ibus 

corn  ibus 

-ibus 

Ace. 

friictus 

-US 

cornua 

-ua 

Voc. 

friictiis 

-us 

comua 

-ua 

Abl. 

fructibus 

-ibus 

comibus 

-ibus 
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134.  vocabulary. 

adventus,  us,  m.,  arrival,  exercitus,  us,  vci.yarmy- 

approach.  lacus,  us,  m.,  lake. 

cornu,  us,  n.,  horn  ;  (of  an  peditatus,  us,  m.,  infayitry. 

army),  whig.  portus,  us,  m.,  harbour. 

discessus,  us,  m.,  departure,  principatus,  us,  ni.,  leader- 
withdrawal,  ship. 

equitatus,  us,  m.,  cavalry.  senatus,  us,  m.,  senate. 

K.B . —Equitatus   and  j)editatus  are  collective  nouns, 

lised  in  the  singular  with  the  same  meaning-   as  the 
^inraict  ftqiijtes  and  pedites. 

EXERCISES. 

135.  I. 

1.  Omnem  senatum  convenire  jussit.  2.  Legfatos  ab 
omnibus  exercitibus  convenire  iusserat._  3.  In  dextro 
comii  omnem  equitatum  collocat.  4.  A  lacii  ad  oce- 
anum  contenderamtis.  5.  Caesari  principatum  et  im- 
perium  tradunt.  6.  Cum  omnibus  copiis  peditatiis 
equitatiisque  ad  portnm  pervenl.  7.  De  advent  u 
Caesaris  cognoveramus.  8.  Post  discessum  exercitus 
litteras  ad  senatum  misit.  9.  Cum  equitatu  proeliuni 
commiserant.      10.  De  magrnitudine  portuum  cognoscit. 

II. 

1.  We  hastened  from  the  harbour  to  the  lake.  2.  The 
plunder  he  had  gfiven  to  the  cavalry.  3.  With  the  rest 
of  the  infantry  lie  hastened  to  the  right  wing.  4.  Few 
harbours  are  suitable.  5.  We  had  determined  to  await 
Caesar's  arrival.  6.  He  slew  the  leading  men  and  all 
the  senate.  7.  He  holds  the  leadership  of  Gaul.  8. 
He  found  out  through  scouts  about  the  departure  of 
the  armies.  9.  He  gave  orders  daily  to  the  armies. 
10.  All  had  come  safe  to  the  harbours. 
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136. 


WORD  LIST  B. 


plenty  vc-yl^^^^umber 


ABSTRACT   NOUNS. 

safety 


scarcity 

length 
width 
heighFL 
depth/ 

river 

lake 

harbour 


extent 
amount 
arrival 
departure 


peace 
friendship 
wrongdoing 
nature 


>.-<* 


army  o^OJfSUAiA/^ 

legion      -^   ~"^ 

soldier 

foot-soldier 

horse-soldier. 

infantry 

cavalry 


miscellaneous  nouns. 
marsh  king 

road  chief 

territory  senate 

WAR  :  nouns. 

scout 

auxiliaries 

right  wing 

left  wing/ 

flank      -^ 

column  / 

march  ' 


bravery 

valour 

spirit 

leadership 

design 


t 


pitch  a  camp 
leave  (a  place) 
reach  (a  place) 
hinder  the  march 
learn  the  plans 
give  the  signal 
by  forced  marches 


military  phrases. 
send  despatch 
await  reinforcements 
demand  hostages 
surrender  hostages 
come  to  treat  for 

peace 
establish  friendship 


man 

cattle 

work 

baggage 

standard 

arms 

fortification 

winter  quarters 

cavalry  battle 

wound 


ask  aid 

seize 

hold  command 

defend 

join  battle 

lead  back 

fresh  troops 


verbs  with  complementary  infinitive. 
order  venture  determine 

began  compel  hasten 


/ 
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ADJECTIVES. 


largre 

many 

easy- 

sate 

small 

few 

hard 

suitable 

high 

all 

heavy- 

brave 

long 

remaining 

light 

free 

wide 

frequent 

fair 

double 

deep 

fixed 

unfair 

new 

■•-;^"-  ^"    1 

M^flfi 

.X-C/»u.^*>^^l^t<«" 

r      /  .;/ 

•)-f*i>^^*"<-*^ 

READING  LESSON  IV. 
The  Battle  of  the  Horatii  and  the  Curiatii. 

137.  VOCABULARY.    '  :i 

Albani,  onim,  m.,  the  Albans,  the  people  of  Alba, 
fra-ter,  -tris,  m.,    brother. 
sed,  conjunction,  but. 
.J^iixL^{/or  a  long  time)  fuerant  Albani  et  Roman!  amici. 

Sed  Tullus  Hostilius,  tertius  {third)  rex  Romanorum, 
propter  leves  injurias  bellum  cum  Albanis  gerere  con- 
stituit,/et  magnas  copias  equitatiis  peditatiisque  contra 
Albanos  misit)  Principes  Albanorum,  ubi  {zahen)  de 
consilio  regis  c5gn6verunt,  c5pias  omnes  con  venire 
jusserunt  et  socios  cogere  coeperunt.  Exercitiis  non- 
.dum  {not yei)  proeliumcommiserant,  cum  {wheyi)  niintius 
a  senatii  Albanorum  ad  regem  Tullum  venit.'^  ' '  Tulle, ' ' 
in  quit  {said)  nui^us,  "me  {me)  miserunt  Albani.  Ami- 
citiam  populi  R'omani  petimus,  sed  adventus  exercitiis 
Romani  non  nos  {us)  perterret.  N5n  de  victoria  despe- 
ramus.  Difficile  est  liberum  populum  superare  ;  ^agnas 
copias  equestres  pedestresque  habemusj  et  milites 
Albanorum  fortes  integrique  sunt.  Sed  non  aequum 
est  multos  amicds  necare  propter  injtirias  paucdrum 
^unicorum  {enemies).'' 
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Tullus  nuntium  aiidlvit  et  respondit,  "  Iniquutn  est, 
et  omnes  incolae  Italiae  amici  esse  debent  {ought) .  Sed 
populus  R5manus  principatum  et  imperium  omnis 
Italiae  obtinere  constituit,  et  Albani  liberl  esse  con- 
stituerunt  neque  {and  not)  imperid  populi  Rdmani 
parere.\/  Sed  facile  est  exercitiis  a  proelio  revocare  et 
pannim  numerum  militum  jubere  pro  {on  behalf  of, 
prep,  with  abl.  case)  reliquis  de  principatii  piigfnare." 
HiJc-  {this)  cdnsilium  Albani  probaverunt  {approved).  In 
excrcitii  Romanorum  fuerunt  tres  {three)  fortes  fratres, 
quos  {whom)  appellabant  Horatids.  JIos  {these)  Tullus 
jussit  pr5  reliquis  Romanis  piig-nare.  Albani  parem 
numerum  fratnim  delegenrnt  {chose),  quos  appellabant 
Ciiriatios. 

(^ Concluded  in  163.) 


Mums  et  Porta  :    City  Wall  and  Gate. 
77ie  Porta  Appia  tn  the  Aurctian    Wall,  Rome, 


amare 

amavi 

amatum 

monere 

monui 

monitum 

regere 

rexi 

rectum 

audire 

audivi 

auditum 
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LESSON  XXIV. 
Principal  Parts.     Perfect  Indicative  Passive. 

138.  (a)  The  Principal  Parts  of  a  Latin  verb  are 
certain  forms  from  which,  as  starting:  points,  the  whole 
verb  may  be  inflected.  In  the  reg-ular  Latin  verb  the 
Principal  Parts  are  four  in  number,  three  of  which 
have  already  been  met  with  in  the  preceding:  lessons 
(namely,  the  present  indicative  active,  the  present  in- 
finitive active  and  the  perfect  indicative  active). 

(d)  The  four  Principal  Parts  of  the  model  verbs  of  the 
several  conjugations  are  as  follows  :  — 
Cofij.      I.     am5 
Co7ij.    II.     moneo 
Conj.  III.     rego 
Co7ij.  IV.     audio 

The  first  and  second  of  these  principal  parts  grive  the 
presejit  stem  and  the  conjugation ;  the  third  gives  the 
perfect  stem,  from  which  the  perfect  active  system  is 
formed  ;  the  last  gives  the  participial  stem  (or,  as  it  is 
also  called,  the  supiyie  stem),  from  which  the  perfect 
passive  system  is  formed. 

139.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Amatus  sum,  /  have  been  loved,  or    /  was  loved. 

Amatus  es,      you  (s.)  have  been  loved,  or  yoii  were  loved. 
Amatus  est,     he  has  bee?i  loved,  or    he  was  loved. 

Amati  sumus,  we  have  been  loved,  or    %ue  were  loved. 

Amati  estis,    yon  {^\)  have  been  loved,  ox  you  were  loved. 
Amati  sunt,     they  have  been  loved,        or    they  were  loved. 

Similarly, 
Monitus  sum,  /  have  been  advised,  or    /  was  advised. 

Rectus  sum,    /  have  been  ruled,  or    /  was  ruled. 

Auditus  sum,  /  have  been  heard^  or    /  was  heard. 
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a.  In  these  compound  forms  (known  as  the  Perfect 
Indicative  Passive)  observe  (l)  the  relation  of  the 
first  element  in  each  to  the  principal  parts  in  138  ; 
(2)  the  use  of  the  present  indicative  of  sum  to 
complete  the  form  ;  (3)  the  twofold  translation. 
Compare  the  twofold  translation  of  the  perfect 
indicative  active  (lOl). 

140.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Filia  monita  est,  the  daugJder  was  advised. 

Auditum  est,  it  has  been  heard. 

Copiae  collocatae  sunt,  the  troops  were  stationed. 

Oppida  firmata  sunt,      the  towns  have  been  strengthened. 

a.  Observe  how  the  form  (known  as  the  Perfect  Parti- 
ciple Passive)  which  is  combined  with  the  verb 
sum  to  make  the  perfect  indicative  passive, 
changes  in  gender  and  number  to  agree  with  the 
subject, 

141.  There  are  no  uniform  or  regular  ways  of  form- 
ing the    perfect    indicative    passive    from   either  the 
present  or  the  perfect  stem,  and  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  fourth  of  the  principal  parts.     But,  as  a  rule, 
verbs  whose  perfect  active  ends  in  -avi      have  -atus  sum, 

"I  II  II  II         II      I'  -ivi  II     -itus  sum, 

II  II  II  II         II      II  -ui  II     -itus  sum, 

"  II  11  II         II      II  -si  or  -i    II     -tus*  sum. 

The   vocabulary  which    follows   gives   the   principal 

parts  of  the  most  important  verbs  which  have  occurred 

in  the  previous  lessons.     Compounds  (like  reduce  and 

committ5)  are  like  the  simple  verbs.     For  other  words 

the  pupil  is  referred  to  the  general  vocabulary'  at  the 

end  of  the  book. 

•  WTiere  the  verb  Btcm  ends  in  a  consonant,  -tus  often  becomes  -hus  or 
•xos. 
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142.  vocabulary. 

First  Conjugation. 
The  verbs  hitherto  used,  Hke  amo,  have  -o,  -Sre,  -avi, 

-atum. 
But  do,  dare,  dedi,  datum. 

Seco7id  Conjugation. 
Habeo  and  terre5,  hke  moneo,  have  -eo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itum. 
But  compleo,  ere,  complevi,  completum, 

jubeo,  ere,  jussi,  jussum, 

moveo,  ere,  movi,  motum, 

video,  ere,  vidi,  visum. 

Third  CoJiJugation. 

Cognosco,  ere,  cognovi,  cognitum, 

cogo,  ere,  coegi,  coactum, 

duc5,  ere,  duxi,  ductum, 

gero,  ere,  gessi,  gestum, 

mitto,  ere,  misi,  missum, 

peto,  ere,  petivi,  petitum, 

pono,  ere,  posui,  positum, 

relinquo,  ere,  reliqui,  relictum, 

trado,  ere,  tradidi,  traditum. 

Fourth   Conjugation. 
Munio  and  impedio,  hke  audio,  have  -i5,  -ire,  -ivi,  -itum. 
But  venio,  ire,  veni,  ventum. 

EXERCISES. 

143.  (a)   On   Conjugations  I.  aiid  II. 

I. 

1.    Oppidum  occupatum  est.      2.   Agri  vastati  sunt. 

3.   Mihtes  perterriti  sunt.     4.    Sigfnum  datum  est.     5. 

Belgae  superati  sunt.     6.   Fossa  completa  est.     7.  Vul- 

neratus  sum.      8.    Servi  venire  jussi  sunt.     9.    Servos 
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venire  jussi.  10.  Rcvocati  estis  ;  territa  es.  11.  Con- 
vocati  sumus.  12.  Proelia  nuntiata  sunt.  13.  Hibema 
cxpug-nata  sunt.  14.  Equus  vulneratus  est.  15.  Eques 
vulneratus  est.  16.  Viri  visi  sunt.  17.  Castra  m5ta 
sunt.  18.  Britanni  permoti  sunt.  19.  Remotae  sumus. 
20.  Oppida  oppug-nata  sunt. 

n. 

1.  The  province  has  been  laid  waste.  2.  The  leading- 
men  have  been  called  together.  3.  The  legions  were 
recalled.  4.  The  army  was  terrified.  5.  Hostages 
have  been  given.  6.  The  camp  was  filled.  7.  We  were 
seen.  8.  You  have  been  ordered.  9.  The  lands  were 
seized.  10.  They  hav^e  been  wounded.  11.  The  camp 
was  moved.  12.  The  allies  were  alarmed.  13.  The 
horse  has  been  removed.  14.  The  cavalry  were 
stationed.  15.  The  place  (the  town,  the  camp)  was 
attacked.  16.  The  armies  (the  troops,  the  reinforce- 
ments) have  been  conquered. 

(b)   Ofi   Conjugations  III .  and  IV. 

III. 

1.  Consilia  cognita  sunt.  2.  Bellum  gestum  est.  3. 
Hibema  munita  sunt.  4.  Copiae  reductae  sunt.  5. 
Multitiido  coacta  est.  6.  Missus  sum  ;  missi  estis.  7. 
Proelium  commissum  est.  8.  Reducta  es  ;  reductae 
sumus.  9.  Auditum  est  ;  homines  audit!  sunt.  10. 
Praesidium  relictum  est  ;  legiones  relictae  sunt.  11. 
Ripa  miinita  est.  12.  Obsides  traditi  sunt,  13.  Auxi- 
lium  petitum  est.  14.  Exercitus  ductus  est ;  exercitiis 
reducti  sunt.  15.  Iter  impeditum  est.  16.  Auxilia 
missa  sunt ;  impedimenta  missa  sunt. 
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IV. 

1.  Peace  was  sought.  2.  The  place  has  been  fortified. 
3.  Scouts  have  been  sent.  4.  It  has  been  ascertained. 
5.  Troops  were  collected,  6.  The  legions  have  been 
led  ;  I  was  led.  7.  A  letter  was  sent ;  letters  were 
sent ;  we  were  sent.  8.  Wars  have  been  waged.  9. 
The  plunder  was  left ;  the  baggage  was  left.  10.  The 
arms  have  been  surrendered.  11.  The  envoys  were 
heard.  12.  You  have  been  compelled.  13.  The  foot- 
soldiers  have  been  hindered.  14.  Messengers  were 
sent.  15.  The  column  was  led  back  ;  the  camp  was 
pitched.     16.  The  children  were  surrendered. 


LESSON  XXV. 

Ablative  of  Agent.     Ablative  of  Means. 

144.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Copiae  agios  vastaverunt,  troops  have  laid  waste  the  fields. 

Agri  a  copiis  vastati  sunt,  the  fields  have  been  laid  waste  by 

troops. 
Caesar  Gallos  superavit,  Caesar  conquered  the  Gauls. 
Galli  a  Caesare  superati  sunt,  the  Gauls  were  conquered  by 
Caesar. 

a.  Observe  that  in  changing  to  the  passive  voice  (l)  the 
object  of  the  active  verb  becomes  the  siibject  of  the 
passive  verb,  and  (2)  the  subject  of  the  active  verb 
is  expressed  by  the  ablative  case  governed  by  the 
preposition  a  (or  ab). 
This  ablative  is  called  the  Ablative  of  the  Agent. 

6.   In  what  other  way  also  is  the  preposition  a  or  ab 
translated?  (48). 
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/' 
\  ^  145.  Illustrative  Examples, 

\  \  Fossa  aqua  completa  est,  the  trench  was  filled  with  water. 
Jff"  jT  Locus  fossa  munitus  est,  the  place  was  protected  by  a  trench, 
I  Magnitudine  periculi  permdti  sunt,  they  were  influenced  by 
the  greatness  of  the  danger. 

a.  Observe  how  the  ablative  without  a  preposition  is 

used  to  express  that  by  means  of  which  something" 
is  done.  This  is  called  the  Ablative  of  the  Means 
or  Instrument.  In  English  sometimes  by  and 
sometimes  with  is  the  preposition  used. 

b.  In  what  other  ways  may  with  and  by  be  translated 

into  Latin  ?  (47  and  144). 

146.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Britannia  est  insula,  Britain  is  an  island. 

Insula  Britannia  appellata  est,  the  island  was  called  Britain. 

Magnus  appellabatur,  he  ivas  called  great. 

Caesar  rex  non  f  actus  est,  Caesar  was  not  made  king. 

(a)  Observe  that  a  predicate  nominative  (noun  or  adjec- 
tive) may  follow  the  passive  voice  of  certain  verbs, 
such  as  verbs  of  calling,  choosing,  viaking  and 
regarding,  as  well  as  the  verb  sum.     (Compare  54.) 


Fossa  et  Vallum  :  Trench  and  Rampart. 
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7.  vocabulary. 

ced5,  ere,  cessi,  cessum,  give  way,  retire. 

com-pello,  ere,  -puli,  -pulsum,    drive  {together). 
-^con-cedo,  ere, -cessi,  cessum,     grant,  yield. 

e-duc6,  ere,  -duxi,  -ductum,        lead  out. 

e-mitt5,  ere,  -misi,  -missum,      send  out. 

ex-cedo,  ere,  -cessi,  -cessum,      withdraw. 

ex-pello,  ere,  -puli,  -pulsum,      drive  out. 

pello,  ere,  pepuli,  pulsum,  drive,  defeat. 

re-pell6,  ere,  reppuli,  -pulsum,  drive  back,  repulse. 

vallum,  i,  n.,  wall,  rjinipart. 

N.B. — Observe  the  use  of  e  or  ex  in  compounds,  with 
the  force  of  out.  Also  note  the  difference  in  form 
between  pello  and  its  compounds  in  the  perfect  active. 

EXERCISES. 

148.  I. 

1 .  Obsides  a  Gallis  Caesari  dati  sunt ;  obsides  a  Gallia 
ad  Italiam  missi  sunt.  2.  Castra  lato  vallo  et  duplici 
fossa  a  militibus  miinita  sunt.  3.  Ab  opere  revocatus 
sum  ;  a  principibus  rex  appellatus  es.  4.  Ex  silvis  ab 
equitibusexpulsi  sumus.  5.  Altitudine miirdrum  repulsi 
sumus.  6.  Per  serv5s*  Caesar  discessum  Gallorum 
cognovit.  7.  A  Caesare  per  exploratores  c5g"nitum 
est.  8.  Fuga  socidrumpermoti  sunt.  9.  Copiaepulsae 
sunt ;  cedere  coactae  sunt.  10.  A  senatu  multitude 
hominum  ex  agris  coacta  est.  11.  Jussi  estis  a  legato 
ex  proelio  excedere.  12.  Legi5  longo  itinere  t  educta 
est ;  magnis  itineribus  ad  oceanum  pervenit.  13.  Cum 
omni  equitatu  aregeemissus  est.     14.  Praeda  militibus 

•  l»cr  with  the  accusative  is  frequently  used  to  express  the  person  through 
whom  anything  is  done,  that  is,  the  secondary  agent.  It  is  so  used  with  both 
the  active  and  the  passive  voice. 

t  The  route  by  which  one  goes  is  included  under  the  Ablative  of  Means. 
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concessa  est.  15.  In  fliimen  aGermanis  compulsi  sunt. 
16.  Adventu  cdpianim  perterrita  est.  17.  Jiissus  sum 
a  legatd  omnes  c5pias  ex  hibemis  educere. 

II. 

1 .  Envoys  were  sent  by  Caesar  ;  they  came  from  the 
province.  2.  The  walls  were  filled  with  men ;  the 
trench  was  filled  by  the  men.  3.  They  were  terrified 
by  the  departure  of  the  leading-  men.  4.  They  were 
driven  back  b}^  the  cavalry  ;  they  were  repulsed  by  the 
fortifications.  5.  The  troops  repulsed  the  Britons  from 
the  ramparts.  6.  The  place  was  called  Rome  ;  the  in- 
habitants were  called  Romans.  7.  The  land  was  laid 
waste  by  the  Germans.  8.  We  have  been  called  friends 
by  the  senate  of  the  Roman  people.  9.  We  have  been 
driven  out  of  (our)  lands  by  the  senate  and  the  Roman 
people.  10.  The  town  was  fortified  by  the  inhabitants 
with  a  wall  and  a  trench.  11.  You  were  compelled  by 
the  king's  son  to  grant  land  to  all  the  leading  men. 

12.  All  the  cattle  have  been  driven  out  of  the  fields. 

13.  The  cavalry  were  led  out  by  the  lieutenant.  14.  He 
sent  out  the  cavalry  by  the  left  g^ate.  15.  We  were  not 
ordered  by  Caesar  to  retire  with  the  rest  of  the  army. 
16.  All  the  towns  were  taken  by  storm  by  the  Roman 
armies.     17.  We  were  alarmed  by  the  scarcity  of  grain. 


LESSON  XXVT. 

Imperfect  Indicative  of  Sum.     Pluperfect 
Indicative  Passive. 
149.  The  Imperfect  Indicative  of  the  irregular  verb 
sum  has  not  the  -ba-  which  in  the  four  regular  conjuga- 
tions is  characteristic  of  that  tense. 
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Paradigm. 
IMPERFECT    INDICATIVE   OF   SUm. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  eram,  I  was  {/  tised  to  be).  eramus,  we  were. 

2.  eras,    yoii  were.  eratis,     you  were. 

3.  erat,    he  {she  or  it)  zvas.  erant,     they  were. 

150.  Review  the  formation  of  the  pluperfect  indica- 
tive active  (128)  and  of  the  perfect  indicative  passive 
(139)  before  learning;  the  following-  paradigms  of  the 
pluperfect  indicative  passive. 

Paradigms. 
PLUPERFECT   INDICATIVE  PASSIVE. 

First  Conjugation. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  2i'!Xi2i\.Vk&  q.X2lVC\.  {I  had  been  loved)         amati  eramus 

2.  M        eras  m      eratis 

3.  "        erat  "      erant 
Similarly, 

Second  Conjugation.         monitus  eram 
Third  Co7ijiigation.  rectus  eram 

Fourth  Conjugation.  auditus  eram 
a.  How  far  does  the  pluperfect  indicative  passive  re- 
semble in  form  the  pluperfect  indicative  active? 
How  far  does  it  resemble  the  perfect  indicative 
passive?  The  chang-es  in  gender  and  number 
noted  in  140  are  found  in  the  pluperfect  tense  also. 

151.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Missus  est,  he  was  (or  has  been)  sent. 

Romanus  est,  he  is  a  Roman. 

Jussi  sunt,  they  ivere  ordered. 

Fortes  sunt,  they  are  brave. 

Missus  erat,  he  had  becfi  sent. 

Romanus  erat,  he  was  a  Roman. 
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a.  Observe  the  difference  in  translation  according-  as 
the  predicate  of  the  verb  sum  is  the  perfect  parti- 
ciple passive  or  is  an  adjective  or  noun. 

152.  VOCABULARY. 

ad-duc6,  ere,  -duxi,  -ductum,       bring ;  influence. 

circum-venio,  ire,  -veni,  -ventum,  surroiaid. 

con-sisto,  ere,  -stiti,  take  up  position,  halt. 

dubito,  are,  avi,  atum,  hesitate,  have  doubts. 

facio,  ere,  feci,  factum,  do,  make. 

impetus,  iis,  m.,  attack,  onset. 

in-stru5,  ere, -struxi, -striictum,  draw  up,  arrange. 

militaris,  e,  military. 

sus-tineo,  ere,  -tinui,  -tentum,    withstand,  sustaiii,  endure. 

usus,  us,  m.,  experie7ice. 

Phrases  :  impetum  faci5,*     7)take  an  attack. 

militaris  usus,        experience  in  war. 

EXERCISES. 

153.  I. 

1 .  Pax  a  senatii  facta  erat ;  senatus  pacem  fecerat. 

2.  Locus  erat  idoneus  ;   locus  idoneus  munitus  erat. 

3.  Proelium  committere  dubitaveratis.  4.  Inopia 
frumenti  adductus  eram.  5.  Militarem  usum  habebat./ 
6.  Fossa  erat  ante  oppidum .  7.  Milites  in  dcxtro  comii 
constiterant.  8.  Circumventi  sumus ;  circumvent! 
eramus.  9.  Impetus  ab  omnibus  equitibus  f actus  erat. 
10.  Equitatum  pcditatumque  instriixerat ;  copiae  equi- 
tatus  peditatijsque  instructac  erant.  11.  Castra  parva 
erant.  12.  fSilva  est  inter  flijmina}  13.  Impetum  cum 
fortitudine  sustinuimusV  14.  Vir  fortis  erat ;  vir  fortis 
erat  appellatus.  15.  Homo  sum.  16.  Facile  est; 
difficile  erat.     17.  Coeperant  in  mag^no  periculo  esse. 

•  With  this  phrase  on  ^Xjq  be  translated  by  In  with  the  accusative. 
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II. 
1.  He  was  a  slave  ;  the  slave  was  made  king". 
2.  They  had  brought  hostages  to  Caesar  ;  hostages  had 
been  brought.  3.  The  column  had  been  compelled  to 
halt.  4.  He  had  had  doubts  about  the  column.  5.  The 
columns  had  been  surrounded  by  the  cavalry.  6.  The 
allies  used  to  be  free.  7.  You  had  had  great  experience. 
8.  All  the  rest  of  the  Belgians  were  in  arms.  9.  The 
military  standards  had  been  left  behind.  10.  I  had 
been  ordered  to  draw  up  the, forces  ;  the  forces  had  been 
drawn  up.  11.  We  were  in  Caesar's  army.  12.  Mes- 
sengers were  sent  from  all  the  villages.  13.  It  was  not 
right.  14.  It  had  not  been  done  by  the  boys.  15.  An 
attack  has  been  made  ;  we  made  an  attack.  16.  You 
had  withstood  the  legions.  17.  There  was  a  great 
abundance  of  cattle. 


Signa  Militaria  :  Military  Standards. 
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LESSON  XXVII. 
Fifth  Declension.     Ordinal  Numerals. 

154.  {a)  Nouns  of  the  fifth  declension  have  their 
genitive  singular  in  -ei.  Nouns  of  this  declension  are 
feminine,  with  the  exception  of  dies  and  its  compound 
meridies,  which  are  masculine. 

{b)  Most  nouns  of  this  declension  are  used  only  in  the 
singnlar ;  a  few  are  occasionally  foi;nd  also  in  the  nomi- 
native and  accusative  plural.  Dies  and  res  alone  exhibit 
the  complete  declension. 


155. 

Paradigms. 

fifth  declension. 

Singular. 

Nom. 

dies  {day) 

res  {thing) 

-es 

Gen. 

diei 

rei 

-ei  (ei) 

Dat. 

die! 

rel 

-ei  (ei) 

Ace. 

diem 

rem 

-em 

Voc. 

dies 

res 

-es 

Abl. 

die 

re 
Plural. 

-e 

Nom. 

dies 

res 

-es 

Gen. 

dierum 

rerum 

-erum 

Dat. 

diebus 

rebus 

-ebus 

Ace. 

dies 

res 

-es 

Voc. 

dies 

res 

-es 

Abl. 

diebus 

rebns 

-ebus 

'/ 


a.  Note  that  in  the  g-enitive  and  dative  singular,  the 
ending  is  -ei  after  a  vowel,  but  -ei  after  a  cons(mant. 

156.  (a)  The  ordinal  numerals  (denoting yFr^/,  second, 
third,  etc.)  are  declinable,  like  other  adjectives  in  Latin. 
and  agree  in  gender,  number  and  case  with  the  nouns 


( 
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they  qualify.      They  are    all  of   the  first    and  second 
declensions,  like  bonus  (65). 

{b)  The    following-  ordinals  should  be  learned  first ; 
a  more  complete  list  is  given  in  727.  d. 


primus,  a,  um, 

frst. 

sextus,  a,  um, 

sixth. 

secundus,  a,  um, 

seco7id. 

Septimus,  a,  um. 

seventh 

tertiusj  a,  um. 

third. 

octavus,  a,  um. 

eighth. 

quartus,  a,  um, 

fourth. 

nonus,  a,  um. 

ninth. 

quintus,  a,  um, 

fifth. 

decimus,  a,  um, 

tenth. 

157. 

VOCABULARY. 

acies,  ei,  f., 

line  of  battle,  lifie 

dies,  ei,  m., 

day. 

fides,  ei,  f., 

faith,  f 

aithfulness ,  fidelity. 

hora,  ae,  f., 

hour. 

meridies,  ei. 

m.,      77iidday 

,  noon. 

res,  rei,  f., 

thing,  , 

affair,  circianstance 

', 

spes,  spei,  f . 

,            hope. 

Phrase  :  res  militaris,  the  art  of  war. 

EXERCISES. 

158.  I. 

1.  Milites  in  acie  instriicti  erant.  2.  Cum  tertia 
legione  in  pr5vincia  hiemamus.  3.  Post  diem  septimum 
equitatus  revocatus  erat.  4.  Multis  rebus  adducti  erant. 
5.  De  fide  quintae  legionis  dubitabat.  6.  Inter  acies 
ante  meridiem  proelium  equestre  commiserunt.  7. 
Animi  inilitum  spe  auxilii  confirmati  erant.  8.  A  sexta 
hora  prima  acies  erat  in  periculo.  9.  Fidem  principum 
rex  cognoverat.  10.  Numerus  dierum  et  horarum  non 
cognitus  erat.  11.  Propter  inopiam  omnium  rerum 
nonam  legionem  in  hibema  rediicit.  12.  Omnem  spem 
saliitis  in  virtiite  ponimus.  13.  Res  nuntiata  est.  14. 
Duplicem  aciem  instruxit. 
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II. 

1,  The  troops  were  influenced  by  the  hope  of  plunder. 
2.  The  forces  had  been  led  back  to  camp  after  the  fourth 
day.  3.  The  second  line  has  been  surrounded.  4.  He 
had  had  great  experience  in  the  art  of  war.  5.  They 
do  not  withstand  the  first  attack.  6.  The  tenth  legion 
has  faith.  7.  After  midday  a  double  line  of  battle  was 
dra\\Ti  up.  8.  The  affair  had  been  learned  through 
scouts.  9.  They  reached  the  camp  before  the  eighth 
hour  of  the  day.  10.  They  had  come  into  Gaul  not 
without  great  hope  of  booty.  11.  We  had  been  in- 
fluenced by  Ihe  want  of  everything  {literally,  all  things). 
12.  Everything  had  been  procured. 


LESSON  XXVIII. 
*■  V  Accusative  and  Ablative  of  Time. 

\\       159.  Illustrative  Examples. 

\  I'  Hora  septima  proelium  commisit,   he  joined  battle  at  the 
S  y  seventh  hour. 

*     '   Tertio  die  ad  Caesarem  venerunt,  the  third  day  they  came 

to  Caesar.  ^ 

Adventu  Caesaris  legates  miserunt,  on  Caesar's  approach 
they  se7it  oivoys. 

Mult5s  dies  agr5s  vastant,   they  lay  waste  the  fields  for 

many  days. 
Omnem  tertium   diem   pugnabant,  all  the  third  day  they 

fought. 
Impetum   paucas   h5ras  sustinuerunt,   they  withstood  the 

attack  {for)  a  few  hotirs. 
a.  Which  of  these  sentences  express  ti^ne  whe?t  ?    Which 
express  time  how  long  f    3y  what  cases  are  these 
"     ideas  respectively  expressed  in  the  Latin  sentences  ? 


? 
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b.  From  the  above  examples  it  will  be  observed  that 
Latin  requires  no  preposition  to  express  the  idea 
of  time  when  or  time  how  long,  while  in  English, 
as  a  rule,  various  prepositions  {on,  at,  in ;  for, 
during)  are  used,  though  sometimes  they  are 
omitted, 

160.  VOCABULARY.       ' 

annus,  i,  m.,    year.  pars,  partis,  f.,  part. 

circiter,  adverb,  about.  posterus,  a,  um,  next,fol- 
lux,  lucis,  f . ,     light.  lowing. 

medius,  a,  um,  middle,  mid.  temp-us,  -oris,  n.,  time. 
nox,  noctis,  f.,  night.  vigilia,  ae,  f.,  watch.* 

Phrases :  prima  lux,  daybreak,  dawn. 
media  nox,  midnight. 

EXERCISES. 

161.  I. 

1.  Prima  luce  copias  ediixit  ;  septima  hora  copiae 
reductae  sunt.  2.  Posterd  die  castra  oppiignant.  3. 
Multos  dies  pacem  petunt.  4.  Nocte  ad  fliimen  Rhenum 
contendit.  5.  Propter  tempus  anni  bellum  non  ges- 
serant.  6.  A  prima  vigilia  ad  mediam  noctem  ptigna- 
verant.  7.  Ante  meridiem  acicm  instruere  coepit. 
8.  Certd  annI  tempore  con  venire  jussi  eramus.  9.  Ter- 
tiam  partem  Galliae  paucos  ann5s  obtinueramus.  10. 
Discessii  Caesaris  hibema  oppiignare  audent. 

II, 

1 .  On  the  third  day  they  moved  the  camp  ;  they  moved 
(their)  camp  daily  at  daybreak.  2.  For  a  large  part  of 
the  year  we  waged  war.     3.  At  midnight  they  withdraw 

*  The  Romans  divided  the  daytime  into  twelve  equal  hours;  the  night- 
time into  four  equal  watches. 
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from  the  village.  4.  In  the  second  watch  he  sends  out 
the  troops  with  all  the  bagg-age.  5.  We  reached  the 
harbour  the  next  night  before  dawn.  6.  For  many  hours 
we  were  strengthening  the  place  with  fortifications.  7, 
In  the  third  year  of  the  war  they  had  seized  the  island. 
8,  We  had  withstood  the  cavalry's  attacks  from  the 
fourth  hour  to  the  first  watch.  9.  On  the  first  approach 
of  reinforcements  the  Belgians  began  to  give  way.  10. 
They  had  begun  to  be  unfriendly  the  next  year. 


162. 


WORD  LIST  III. 


NOUNS  :     FIRST,    SECOND   . 

AND   THIRD   DECLENSIONS. 

altitudo 

latitMo 

nox 

tempus 

annus 

littera 

pars 

vallum 

fortitude 

longitude 

pedes 

vigilia 

hora 

lux 

pes 

NOUNS : 

FOURTH   AND 

1   FIFTH    DECLENSIONS. 

acies 

equitatus 

lacus 

principatus 

adventus 

exercitus 

meridies 

res 

comii 

fides 

peditatus 

senatus 

dies 

impetus 

portus 

spes 

discessus 

usus  V^ 

ADJECTIVES. 

aequus 

duplex 

incolumis 

omnis 

amicus 

equester 

inimlcus 

par 

certus 

facilis 

iniquus 

pcdester 

communis 

fort  is 

levis 

posterns 

dexter 

gravis 

mcdius 

recens 

difficilis 

idoneus 

militaris 

sinister 
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VERBS. 

adduce 

committ5 

educo 

pell5 

aude5 

compello 

emittd 

permoveo 

ced5 

concedd 

excedo 

perterreo 

circumvenio 

c5nsist5 

expelld 

pervenid 

coepi 

c5nstitu5 

instrud 

repello 

cogo 

dubito 

jubeo 

sustine5 

ADVERBS 

circiter 

cotidie 

READING  LESSON  V. 

The  Battle  of  the  Horatii  and  the  Curiath. 

(Concluded  from  137.) 

163.  Copiae  quae  {which)  in  acie  instructae  erant,  jam 
{no2v)  in  castra  reductae  sunt.  Postero  die,  prima  liice, 
omnes  Romani  et  Albani  ad  locum  idoneum  convenerunt. 
Horatii  et  Ciiriatii  educti  sunt.  Signum  proelii  datum 
est.  Fratres  proelium  committerenon  dubitaverunt,  sed 
magna  cum  fortitiidine  impetum  facere  contenderunt. 
Prim5  impetii,  duo  {two)  ex*  Romanis  ceciderunt  (/<?//)  et 
omnes  Albani  vulnerati  sunt.  Animi  omnium  Alba- 
norum  spe  victoriae  cdnfirmati  sunt ;  sed  exercitus 
Romanus  permotus  est  magnitiidine  periculi. 

Tum  {then)  tres  {the  three)  Albani  Romanum  circum- 
venire  coeperunt,  et  Horatius  in  magnd  erat  periculo. 
Impetum  Ciiriatiorum  non  diii  {long)  sustinuit  ;  coactus 
est  cedere  et  saliitem  fuga  pctere.  Romani  fuga  Horatii 
perterriti  sunt,  et  Albani  conclamaverunt  {shouted)  "Vic- 
toria est  certa  ;  superati  sunt  Rdmani." 


•  Translate  ex  by  o/  after  numerals,  |»aucl  and  lualtlt 
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Sed  Horatius  magnum  in  re  militari  usum  habuerat, 
et  quoniam  {since)  ipse  {he  himself)  integer  erat  at 
Curiatii  omnes  vulnerati  erant,  simulare  {to  feign)  fugam 
cdnstituerat  et  Curiatios  distrahere  {to  separate) .  Itaque 
{according !}•)  propter  gravia  vulnera  Albanorum,  facile 
erat  tres  fratrcs  distrahere  et  singillatim  {one  by  one) 
necare.  Turn  Horatius  a  Romanis  incolumis  ad  castra 
reductus  est. 


Tomb  of  Horatii  and  Curiatii  at  Alba. 


LESSON  XXIX. 
Present  Indicative  Passive, 
164.  In  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses  the  passive 
voice  in  Latin,  as  has  been  observed,  has  compound 
forms  (as  in  English),  and  the  personal  endings  of  the 
auxiliary  verb  sum  are  those  of  the  active  voice 
(139,  150) ;  but  in  the  present  tense  the  difference 
between  active  and  passive  is  expressed  by  using 
different  personal  endings. 
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Active. 
-6 
-s 
-t 

-mus 
-tis 
-nt 


Passive. 

-or 

-ris 

-tur 

-mur 

-mini 

-ntur 


165.  Paradigms. 

PRESENT   INDICATIVE   PASSIVE. 

Second  Conj.      Third  Conj.  Fourth  Conj. 

SiNGLLAR. 

moneor  regor 

moneris  regeris 

monetur  regitur 

Plural. 

monemur  regimur 

monemini  reg-iminl 

monentiir  regnntur 

In  the  present  indicative,  are  the  passive  and  active 
voices  formed  from  the  same  principal  part  (138)  ? 
Is  this  the  case  in  the  perfect  indicative  (l4l)  ? 


( 

First  Co7ij. 

1. 

amor 

2. 

amaris 

3. 

amatur 

1. 

amamur 

2. 

amamini 

3. 

amantur 

audior 

audlris 
auditur 

audimur 
audimini 
audiuntur 


166. 


Illustrative  Examples. 


Agros  dant,  they  give  lands. 

Castra  movent,  they  are  mov- 
ing the  camp. 

Copias  non  mittit,  he  does  not 
send  troops. 

Locum  non  munit,  he  is  7iot 
fortifying  the  place. 


Agri  dantur,  la?ids  are  given. 
Castra  moventur,  the  cai7ip 

is  being  moved. 
Copiae  non  mittuntur,  troops 

are  not  sent. 
Locus  non  munitur,  the  place 

is  7iot  beiiig fortified. 


a.  Examine  the  various  ways  in  which  the  present  tense 
is  translated  in  the  active  and  in  the  passive  voice. 
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167.  vocabulary. 

audax,  -acis,  bold,  daring. 

courtiilfeo^ere,  ui,  -tentum,     restrai7i,  hem  in,  enclose. 
dico,  ere,  dLxi,  dictum,  say,  tell,  speak. 

existimo,  are,  avi,  atum,        thiyik,  consider. 
finitimus,  a,  um,  neighbouring ,  adjacent ;  nom.  plur. 

as  substantive,  neighbours. 
nihil,  indeclinable,  n.,  nothing. 

periculosus,  a,  um,  daiigerous. 

potens,  -entis,  powerful. 

prohibeo,  ere,  ui,  itum,  keep,  prevent. 

videor,  passive  of  vide5,        1.  be  seen  ;  2.  seem. 

N.B. — Prohibeo  takes  the  present  infinitive  (comple- 
mentary, 123),  to  be  translated  \>y  from  with  thegferund 
in  -ing,  e.g.  prohibeor  yeniret  /  am  prevented  from 
\oming. 


EXERCISES. 

168.  I. 

1.  Revocatur,  revocamur  ;  cogfuntur,  cogeris.  2.  Im- 
pedior,  impedimini ;  contineris,  continentur.  3.  Acies 
instruitur ;  castra  miiniuntiir.  4.  DIcitur ;  auditur. 
5.  Consilium  est  audax  ;  non  est  periculosum .  6.  Nihil 
dedimus ;  nihil  habemus.  7.  Existimantur  pacem 
petere  ;  pax  petitur.  8.  Loci  natiira  continemur.  9. 
Copias  comparare  videntur  ;  copiae  comparantur. ^_LP- 
A  flnitimis  agri  Gcrmanonim  vastantur.  11.  Miiltos 
vic5s  habere  dicimini.  12.  Circumvenlmini ;  circum- 
vent! estis.  13.  Caesari,  vir5  potent!,  paremus.  14. 
Coeperat  desperare  ;  desperare  visus  erat.  15.  Finiti- 
mos  agros  vastare  prohibemur.  16.  Postero  die  castra 
moventur.     17.  Paucas  horas  impetus  sustinetur. 
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II. 

1.  Reorders,  he  is  ordered;  he  compels,  he  is  com- 
pelled. 2.  They  are  stationing,  theyare  being- stationed; 
they  are  surrounding,  they  are  being  surrounded.  3. 
You  (s)  are  ordered,  we  are  compelled,  I  am  stationed, 
you  (pi)  are  being  surrounded.  4.  They  give  nothing; 
nothing  is  given.  5.  It  is  dangerous;  we  are  safe; 
there  is  a  double  trench.  6.  We  are  enclosed  by  broad 
and  deep  rivers.  7.  You  are  awaited  by  the  consul. 
^  We  are  not  alarmed  by  the  departure  of  the  allies. 
9.  The  town  is  being  fortified  ;  it  is  announced  to 
Caesar.  10.  He  said  nothing  ;  nothing  had  been  said. 
11.  You  are  called  bold  and  powerful  men.  12.  We 
are  prevented  from  sending  messengers  ;  messengers 
are  sent  to  Caesar.  13.  You  are  considered  to  have 
great  experience.  14.  We  do  not  wage  war  with  (our) 
neighbours.  15.  The  troops  are  seen  from  the  camp  ; 
the  army  seems  to  be  giving  way.  16.  The  camp  is 
being  pitched  across  the  river.  17.  Part  of  the- adjacent 
province  is  being  laid  waste. 


LESSON  XXX. 
Regular  Comparison  of  Adjectives. 

169.  Illustrative  Examples. 


Positive. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

Latus  (gen.  lati), 

latior, 

latissimus, 

broad  ; 

broader  ; 

broadest. 

Fortis  (gen.  fortis), 

fortior, 

fortissimus, 

brave  ; 

braver  ; 

bravest. 

Audax  (gen.  audacis), 

audacior, 

audacissimus, 

bold; 

bolder  ; 

boldest. 

Potens  (gen.  potentis), 

potentior, 

potentissimus, 

powerful; 

more  powerful ;    7710s t  powerful. 
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a.  The  regular  method  of  forming:  the  comparative  and 

superlative    degrees   of    adjectives    is    illustrated 
"*       above.     What  is  substituted  for  the  genitive  end- 
ing" (-1  or  -is)  to  form  the  comparative  ?     What  is 
substituted  to  form  the  superlative  ? 

b.  The  superlative  degree  is  frequently  used  in  Latin, 

as  it  sometimes  is  in  English  also,  to  indicate  a 
high  degree  of  the  quality;  as,  iniquissimum  est, 
it  is  most  (or  z'i^ry)  unfair. 
170.    The  comparative  and  superlative  degrees,  like 
the  positive,  are  declined,  and  agree  in  gender,  number 
and  case  with  the    substantives  to  which    they  refer. 
The  superlatives  are  all  of  the  first  and  second  declen- 
sions and  are  declined  like  bonus  (65) .    The  comparatives 
are  of  the  third  declension  and  are  declined  as  follows  : — 

Paradigm. 
COMPARATIVE   ADJECTIVES. 


Singular. 

Masc.  and  Fem. 

Neuter. 

Nom. 

fortior 

fortius 

Gen. 

fortioris 

fortioris 

Dat. 

fortiori 

fortidri 

Ace. 

fortiorem 

fortius 

Voc. 

fortior 

fortius 

Abl. 

fortiore_ 

Plural. 

forti6re_ 

Nom. 

fortiores 

fortidra 

Gen. 

fortiorum 

fortiorum 

Dat. 

fortioribus 

fortioribus 

Ace. 

fortiores 

fortidra 

Voc. 

fortiores 

fortiora 

Abl. 

fortioribus 

fortioribus 
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a.  Examine  the  ablative  singular  and  the  genitive 
plural  of  all  genders,: and  also  the  nominative  and 
accusative  plural  neuter.  Are  the  endings  like 
those  of  the  nouns  of  the  third  declension  (83  and 
94),  or  like  those  of  positive  adjectives  of  the  third 
declension  (113)  ? 

171.  VOCABULARY. 

brevis,  e,  short,  brief.  ndbilis,  e,  noble,  famous. 

densus,  a,  um,  thick,  dense.  novus,  a,  um,  new. 

fidelis,  t^  faithful.  prudens,  -entis,  discreet. 

firmus,  a,  um,  strong.  utilis,  e,  useful. 

Phrases  :  iter  facio,  march. 

certiorem  facio   de,  inform   of,   literally  make 

{some  one)  more  certain  about.* 

N.B. — Novus  has  no  comparative  and  the  superlative 

means   last,  latest,   as  in  novissimum  agmen,   the  rear. 

For  newer,  newest  the  comparative  and  superlative  of 

recens  are  used. 

exercises. 

172.  I. 

1.  Fltimine  latissimo  et  altissimo  continentur.  2. 
Longidre  itinere  ducimur.  3.  Per  densissimas  silvas 
iter  fecerant.     4.  Tertiodiead  flumen  latius  perveniunt. 

5.  Noctes    sunt    breviores ;     socii    non    erant    fideles. 

6.  Viro  nSbilissimo  et  potentissimo  filiam  dat.  7. 
Caesarem  de  nov5  consilio  certiorem  fecerunt.  8.  In 
novissimum  agmen  meridie  impetus  factus  erat. 
9.  Castra  latioribus  fossis  miiniuntur.  10.  Locus 
firmissimis  praesidiis  tenetur.  11.  Prudentissima  est 
puella ;  consilium  est  utilius.  12.  Multae  res  Gallds 
litiles  amicos  esse  prohibent. 

*In  this  phrase  ccrtior  agrees  with  the  object  of  the  verb  in  the  active 
voice ;  but  with  the  subject  if  the  verb  is  passive. 
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II. 

1.  They  sought  denser  forests.  2.  Deeper  rivers 
seem  to  hem  in  the  allies.  3.  The  daughters  are  dis- 
creet ;  the  daughters  were  most  discreet.  4.  A  stronger 
garrison  is  left.  5.  We  had  marched  the  rest  of  the 
night.  6.  The  time  is  short  ;  the  time  is  shorter  ;  the 
time  is  very  short.  7.  The  hostages  are  the  children 
of  the  noblest  men.  8.  They  give  their  daughters  to 
the  sons  of  the  more  powerful  chiefs.  9.  He  had  been 
informed  of  the  king's  departure.  10.  The  bravest 
legions  are  stationed  in  the  rear.  11.  For  many  years 
he  was  a  most  useful  and  faithful  friend.  12.  He  was 
informed  by  a  famous  soldier  ;  you  are  hemmed  in  by 
a  broader  river. 


J 


LESSON   XXXI. 
Dative  with  Adjectives.     Partitive  Genitive. 
173.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Caesari  est  inimicus,    he  is  unfriendly  to  Caesar. 
Finitimi  sunt  Galliae,  they  are  adjacent  to  Gaid. 
Populo  Roman5  periculosum  est,  //  is  dafigerous  to  the 
Roma7i  people. 
.  Observe  how  in  these  Latin  sentences  the  adjective 
is  completed  by  a  dative  denoting  that  to  which  the 
feeling  or  quality  in  question  is  directed. 

This  Dative  with  Adjectives  is  similar  to  the  Dative 
of  the  Indirect  Object  with  verbs  (39)  and  is  similarly 
translated. 
.  The.  adjectives  so  defined  or  completed  are  chiefly 
those  meaning  near ,  friendly ^  like,  useful^  agreeable, 
know7t,  and  their  opposites. 


r 
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174.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Omnium  Gallorum  sunt  f  ortissimi,  of  all  the  Gauls  they 

are  the  bravest. 
Partem  provinciae  vastant,  they  lay  waste  part  of  the 
province. 
a.  Observe  how  the  gfenitive  is  used  in  Latin  to  denote 
the  whole  of  which  a  part  is  taken.     The  genitive 
thus  expressing-  the  whole  is  termed  the  Partitive 
Genitive. 

175.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Rellquas  legiones  mittit,  he  sejids  the  rest  of  the  legions 

{the  remaining  legions). 
In  medio  flumine  est,  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  river 
{in  midstream) . 
a.  Certain  relations,  as  the  remainder,  and  such  local 
parts  of  anything  as  the  top,  middle,  bottom,  begin- 
ning, end,  Latin  prefers  to  express  not  by  the  par- 
titive genitive,  but  by  an  adjective  in  agreement, 
which  regularly  precedes  its  noun. 

176.  VOCABULARY. 

dissimilis,  e,  unlike,  dissijnilar.     pa-ter,  -txis^ra.,  father. 
fra-ter,  -tris,  m.,  brother.  publicus,  a,  um,  belong- 

incognitus,  a,  um,  unknown.  iyig  to  the  people,  public. 

inutilis,  e,  useless.  similis,  e,  like,  similar. 

ma-ter,  -tris,  f.,  mother.  sor-or,  -oris,  f.,  sister. 

notus,  a,  um,  known,  farniliar. 

Phrases  :  res  publica,  rei  publicae,  f.,  the  public  interest, 
public  business,  the  state. 
par  esse,  be  a  match  {for). 
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EXERCISES 

177.  I. 

1.  Fratcr  sorori  incognitus  erat.  2.  Galli  finitimi 
Belgfis  erant.  3.  Caesari  es  fidelis.  4.  Potentissimus 
principum  est.  5.  De  re  publica  non  desperamus.  6. 
Media  circiter  nocte  ad  reliquum  exercitum  perveniunt. 
7.  Gain  non  pares  sunt  Belgfis.  8.  Caesari  esse  inimici 
existimamur.  9.  Omnium  Galldrum  fortissimi  sumus. 
10.  Filii  patri  et  matri  parent.  11.  Consilium  rei 
publicae  periculosum  est.  12.  Periculum  commune 
omnibus  esse  videtur.  13.  Italia  Britanniae*  dissimilis 
est.  14.  Media  insula  incolis  est  iniitilis.  15.  Multis 
militum  nihil  notum  erat. 


II. 

1.  They  had  sent  the  noblest  of  the  Britons  to  Caesar. 
2.  They  seem  to  be  friendly  and  faithful  to  Caesar.  3. 
The  harbours  are  unknown  to  the  Gauls.  4.  The  war 
beg-an  to  be  dang-erous  to  the  state.  5.  At  dawn  they 
joined  battle  in  the  middle  of  the  forest.  6.  They  had 
marched  for  a  larg-e  part  of  the  day.  7.  The  daughter 
is  like*  (her)  father  ;  the  sons  are  like  (their)  mother. 
8.  Nothing-  was  more  useful  to  the  senate.  9.  The 
brothers  arc  unfriendly  to  (their)  sister.  10.  He  had 
been  informed  by  the  more  daring  of  the  brothers. 
11.  Peace  is  not  similar  to  war.  12.  The  nights  are 
unlike  the  days.  13.  The  slave's  faithfulness  is  known 
to  all.  14.  The  lakes  are  like  larg-e  rivers.  15. 
Children  do  not  give  orders  to  (their)  fathers  and 
mothers. 

•After  like  and  unlike,  the  preposition  to  is  now  generally  omitted. 
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LESSON  XXXIL 

First  and  Second  Conjugations  :  Future 
Indicative  Active. 

178.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Pugnabit,  he  will  fight.     Videbimus,  we  shall  see. 
Vocabis,  you  will  call.       Tenebitis,  you  will  hold. 

a.  What  new  element  is  found  in  these  Latin  verbs 

between  the  present  stem  and  the  personal  ending  ? 

b.  Notice  the  translation  of  these  Latin  forms,  which, 

like  their  English  equivalents,  are  said  to  be  in 
the  Future  Tense. 

179.  Paradigms. 
FUTURE   INDICATIVE   ACTIVE. 

First  Conjugation.  Second  Conjugation. 


2  iHAi-*   f- 

H  T,        Singular. 

1. 

amabo 

-a-b-0                monebd 

-e-b-6 

2. 

amabis 

-a-bi-s               monebis 

-e-bi-s 

3. 

amabit 

-a-bi-t               monebit 
Plural. 

-e-b-it 

1. 

amabimus 

-a-bi-mus         monebimus 

-e-bi-mus 

2. 

amabitis 

-a-bi-tis             monebitis 

-e-bi-tis 

3. 

amabunt 

-a-bu-nt            monebunt 

-€-bu-nt 

a.  Notice  that  in  the  first  person  singular  i  of  -bi-  is 
omitted  before  -6,  and  that  in  the  third  person  plural 
bi  becomes  bu  before  -nt.  What  is  the  quantity 
of  the  vowel  in  -bi-  ? 

180.  In  Latin,  as  in  English,  adjectives  are  often 
used  as  substantives,  especially  in  the  plural,  the 
masculine  denoting  a  class  of  persons,  the  neuter  a  class 
or  number  of  things  ;  as  onmes,  all  people,  everybody; 
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omniaf  all  thi?i£^s,  eirrvf/iiiitr  .•  boni,  £:oodJ>C(?^,le,  tJie  good; 
bona,  goj)ds^  property.  So  multi,  multa,  pauci,  reliqui, 
and  many  others. 

N.B. — In  the  genitive,  dative,  and  ablative  plural, 
where  the  gender  is  not  determined  by  the  case-ending, 
res  should  be  used  instead  of  the  neuter ;  as,  omnium 
rerum,  of  everything . 

181.  VOCABULARY. 

causa,  ae,  f.,  cause,  reaso7i. 

de,  prep,  with   abl.,   1,  down  from,  from;    2,  con- 
cerning.    ~X    Da  '4' f^    f  fi  0  M. 

de-duco,  ere,  -duxi,  -ductum,  lead  off,  withdraw. 

de-pono,  ere,  -posul,  -positum,  lay  down  ;  deposit. 

de-silio,  ire,  -silui,  -sultum,  leap  dow?i. 

deterreo,  ere,  ui,  itum,  (frighten  off)  deter,  hinder. 

de-tineo,  ere,  ui,  -tentum,  detain,  delay. 

impero,  are,  avi,  atum,  demand,  require.  4*\  ♦  ^ 

locus,  i,  m.,  place ;  in  plural,  loca,  orum,  n.,  places, 

grotmd,  district.  > 

per-tineo,  ere,  ui,  -tentum,  extend,  te^id.  A  i«j  ♦-  ax.cm,^-«/^. 
Phrases  with  causa  {notice  the  order  throughout) : 

multis  de  causis,/(?r  (literally /r^w)  many  reasons 
)^fj^  -     pacis  causa,  for  the  sake  of  peace  (literally  from  the 
rcasoyi  of  peace) . 
f rumenti  causa,  for  the  purpose  of  {getting)  com  ;  to 
get  coryi. 
N.B. — {a)  The   prefix   de  is  used   in   compotmds   to 
denote  (l)  down,  {2)  from,  off. 

(6)   With   impero,  the  dative  denotes  the  person  to 

whom  orders  are  given  ;    the  accusative  denotes  that 

which  is  demanded  or  ordered  ;  as, 

\    f  ^  Equitibus  imperat,  he  gives  orders  to  the  cavalry  ; 

^  (   iEquites  regi  imperat,  he  demands  cavalry  from  the  king. 
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exercises. 

182.  I. 

1.  Multis  de  causis  in  Gallia  hiemabimtis.  2.  Rex 
cdpiasparabit;  copiaeregiparebunt.  3.  Nihil videbitis. 
4.  Adventumauxiliommnonexspectabo.  5.  Obsidibus 
imperat ;  obsides  Gallis  imperabat ;  magnum  nnmerum 
obsidum  Galliae  imperabit.  6.  Belgae  pertinent  ad 
flumen  Rhenum.  7.  Rei  publicae  causa  impetum 
sustinebimus.  8.  De  omnibus  rebus  desperas  ;  omnia 
relinquis.  9.  Milites  devall5  dediicit.  10.  Omnia  loca 
occupabimus.  11.  Amicitiae  causa  ag"r6s  finitimis  con- 
cedere  non  dubitabis.  12.  Nihil  exercitum  detinebit. 
13.  Multa  Caesarem  deterrebunt.  14.  Ex  equis  ad 
pedes desiluerunt.  15.  Bonds  necabunt ;  bonan5bilium 
habebunt.  16.  Belli  causa  copias  comparabo.  17. 
Imperium  deposuit. 

II. 

'  ,>We  shall  not  fight  without  reason.  2.  At  dawn 
tiiey  will  move  the  camp.  3.  I  shall  give  the  signal. 
4.  You  will  have  everything;  we  shall  have  an  abim- 
dance  of  everything.  5.  For  the  sake  of  the  common 
safety  they  will  give  hostages.  6.  They  leap  down 
from  the  wall.  7.  I  shall  demand  cavalry  and  infantry 
from  the  rest.  8.  You  will  not  venture  to  wage  war 
for  a  slight  cause.  9.  The  forest  used  to  extend  to 
the  bank  of  the  river  Rhine.  10.  The  place  is  unknown 
to  all ;  the  ground  was  known  to  everybody.  11. 
Nothing  will  deter  the  senate  and  Roman  people.  12. 
Everything  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  fields.  13.  It 
will  tend  to  (ad)  the  safety  of  the  g-ood.  14.  He  has  many 
to  assist  him  {literally,  for  the  sake  of  aid).  15.  On 
account  of  the  lack  of  everything  we  shall  not  hesitate 
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to  lay  down  (our)  arms.  16.  You  will  not  delay  the 
victor}'.  17.  He  will  demand  a  large  supply  of  com 
from  the  king's  brother. 


183. 

WORD  LIST  C. 

TIME, 

day 

daybreak 

night 

year 

daily 

noon 

midnight 

time 

next  day 

hour 

watch 

FAMILY. 

father 

brother 

son 

children 

mother 

sister 

daughter 

MISCELLANEOUS   NOUNS. 

faith 

thing 

rampart 

reason 

hope 

nothing 

ground 

light 

experience 

everything 

part 

state 

ADJECTIVES   WITH    to  :    IX 

LATIN   WITH 

DATIVE. 

adjacent 

like 

common 

known 

friendly 

unlike 

useful 

unknown 

unfriendly 

equal 

useless 

dangerous 

faithful 

• 

MISCELLANEOUS 

ADJECTIVES. 

bold 

noble 

thick 

military 

discreet 

new 

strong 

famous 

powerful 

following 

short 

VERBS. 

say 

prevent 

influence 

extend 

think 

hinder 

alarm 

drive 

seem 

restrain 

terrify 

lead  out 

inform 

detain 

grant 

send  out 

name 

hesitate 

require 

drive  out 

demand 

leap  down 
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halt 

WA] 

yield 

lay  down  arms 

march 

defeat 

draw  up  line  of  battle 

retire 

drive  back 

make  an  attack 

the  rear 

surround 

withstand  an  attack 

repulse 

gfive  way 

the  art  of  war 

withdraw  (transitive  and  intransitive) 

READING  LESSON  VL 
The  Seven  Kings  of  Rome  (753-510  b  .c.) 

184.  VOCABULARY. 

cre5,  are,  avi,  atum,  elect,  choose. 

Etruria,  ae,  f.,  Etruria,  the  district  north  of  Rome. 

Latini,  5rum,  m.,  the  Latins,  dwelling  in  Latium. 

lex,  legis,  f . ,  law. 

n Alius,  a,  um,        no  (adjective). 

urbs,  urbis,  f . ,  city. 
Primo  {at  fi^^si)  populus  R5manus  regfibus  parebat. 
Septem  {seven)  reges  Romae  {at  Rome)  imperium  obtine- 
bant.  Primus  rex,  Romulus,  urbem  condidit  (foimded). 
R5mam  muris  munivit  et  multitudinem  hominum  in 
urbem  coegit.  Senatum  creavit  et  senatores  {the 
senators)  Patres  appellavit.  Multa  bella  cum  finitimis 
gerebat. 

Numa,  rex  secundus,  nullum  bellum  gessit,  sed  nullus 
rex  titilior  rei  piiblicae  erat.  Leges  aequas  populo 
Romano  dedit,  et  multa  templa  {temples)  instituit 
{established) . 

Tertius  rex,  Tullus  Hostilius,  vir  fortissimus  erat  et 
audacissimus.  Bella  cum  finitimis  renovavit  et  magnum 
in  re  mllitari  iisum  habebat.  Levi  de  causa  bellum  cum 
Albanis  gessit  et  multos  finitim5s  superavit. 


The  Pantheon. 


Interior  of  the  Pantheon. 
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Ancus  Marcius,  rex  quartus,  Tullo  dissimilis  erat,  et 
Numae  sirailior.  Salutis  communis  causa  Romam 
novis  muris  firmavit  et  portum  fecit  apud  {at)  ostium 
^he  mouth)  fluminis  Tiberis. 

Tum  {then)  Tarquinius  Priscus,  qui  {who)  in  urbem  ab 
Etruria  pervenerat,  rex  creatus  est.  Tarquinius  in 
bello  et  in  pace  ndbilis  erat.  Multa  oppida  occupav^t  et 
ag:rum  Romanum  latiorem  fecit. 

Scrvius  Tullius,  rex  sextus,  prudentissimus  erat 
omnium  regum.  Pauca  bella  gessit  sed  multa  consilia 
cepit  (formed)  quae  izchich)  ad  salutem  rei  publicae 
pertinebant.  Pacem  cum  Latlnis  c5nfirmavit  et  princi- 
patimi  omnium  finitimorum  poi)ul6rum  obtinebat.  Sep- 
tem  colles  {hi/Is)  magnis  et  flrmls  miimtionibus  cinxit 
Ksurroiinded) .  Post  multos  annos  a  Tarquinio,  filio  regis 
quinti,  necatus  est. 

Tarquinius  Superbus,  septimus  et  ultimus  {last) 
regum,  homo  iniquus  et  audax  erat.  Filium  habebat 
qucm  {whom)  wSextum  appellabat.  Propter  injurias 
ipsius  {of  himself)  et  Sexti,  rex  imperium  deponere 
coactus  est  et  ex  urbe  cxpulsus  est. 

Post  discessum  Tarquinidrum,  senatus  et  prlncipes 
rem  publicam  administrabant  {.governed),  et  Rdmani 
consules  {cons7ils,  ace.  case)  creare  coeperunt. 


LEwSSON  XXXIIL 

Third  Declension  :   I-Stems. 

185.  The  Third  Declension  includes  also  nouns  whose 
stem  ends  in  i,  instead  of  in  a  consonant  as  in  Lessons 
XIIL  and  XV.  The  difference  is  observable  chiefly  in 
the  genitive  plural,  which,  in  i-stems,  has  -ium  instead 
of  -um,  and  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural  of 
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neuters,  which  have  -ia  instead  of  -a.  Occasionally  the 
ablative  singular  ends  in  -i  (regularly  so  in  the  neuter 
noiins),  and  more  rarely  the  accusative  singular  ends  in 
-im.  Otherwise  the  declension  of  consonant  stems  and 
i-stems  is  identical. 


186. 

Paradigms. 

THIRD    DECLENSION,    I-STEMS. 

Singular. 

Norn. 

hostis  {enemy) 

niibes  {cloud) 

animal  {animal) 

Gen. 

hostis 

nubis 

animalis 

Dat. 

host! 

niibi 

animali 

Ace. 

hostem 

niibem 

animal 

Voc. 

hostis 

niibes 

animal 

Abl. 

hoste 

ntibe 
Plural. 

animali    . 

Nom. 

hostes 

niibes 

animalia 

Gen. 

hostium 

niibium 

animalium 

Dat. 

hostibus 

niibibus 

animalibus 

Ace. 

hostes  (is)* 

niibes  (is)*^ 

animalia 

Voc. 

hostes 

niibes 

animalia 

Abl. 

hostibus 

nubibus 

animalibus 

187.  {a)  Most  masculine  and  feminine  i-stems  have 
-is  in  the  nominative  singular  and  are  declined  like 
hostis.  A  few  like  ignis  and  navis  have  -i  as  well  as  -e 
in  the  ablative  singular.! 

{6)  Notice  the  difference  between  nouns  in  -es  or  -es 
increasing  (i.e.  in  number  of  syllables)  in  the  genitive, 
and  nouns  in  -es  not  increasing  in  the  genitive.    The 

*  The  accusative  plural  iu  -is,  as  hostis,  niibis,  is  avoided  in  introduc- 
tory books. 

t  Unless  some  irregularity  is  specially  mentioned,  nouns  in  -is  used  in  thia 
book  should  be  declined  like  lioslls. 
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former  are  consonant  stems  (see  86),  as  miles,  eques, 
pes  ;  the  latter  are  i-stems.  (So  also  with  nouns  in  -is.) 
(r)  The  only  frequently  occurring-  neuter  i-stem  is 
mare,  the  sea  ;  Singular,  Nom.,  Ace.  and  Voc.  mare, 
Gen.  maris,  Dat.  and  Abl.  mari.  Plural,  Nom.,  Ace. 
and  Voc.  maria,  Gen.  only  once  found,  in  the  form 
marum,  Dat.  and  Abl.  maribus. 

188.  Certain  consonant  stems  of  the  third  declension 
have  been  so  far  affected  by  the  nearly  similar  declen- 
sion of  the  i-stems  that  they  may  be  classed  separately 
as  mixed  stems.  These  include  masculine  and  feminine 
nouns  of  three  kinds  :  (a)  nouns  ending-  in  -ns  or  -rs, 
{b)  monosyllables  in  -s  or  -x  preceded  by  a  consonant, 
and  {c)  nouns  in  -tas.  These  are  declined  like  conson- 
ant stems  in  the  singular  ;  like  i-stems  in  the  plural. 
The  nouns  in  -tas,  however,  have  both  -um  and  -ium  in 
the  genitive  plural. 

189.  Paradigms. 

THIRD    DECLENSION  :     MIXED   STEMS. 
Singular. 

Nom.  cdhoxs  {cohort)   Mvhs  {city)    clviiOiS  {state) 


Gen. 
Dat. 

Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 


cohortis 

cohort! 

cohortem 

cohors 

cohorte 


Nom.  cohortes 
Gen.    cohortium 
Dat.    cohortibus 
Ace.    cohortes  (is) 
Voc.    cohortes 
Abl.    cohortibus 


urbis  civitatis 

urbi  civitati 

urbem  civitatem 

urbs  civitas 

urbe  civitate 
Pll'ral. 

urbes  civitates 

urbium  civitatum  or  civitatium 

urbibus  civitatibus 

urbes  (is)  civitates  (is) 

urbes  civitates 

urbibus  civatatibus. 
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190.  {a)  Review  the  case-endings  of  adjectives  of  the 
third  declension  (113)  which,  it  will  be  seen,  reg-ularly 
follow  the  declension  of  i-stems. 

{b)  Review  also  the  rules  for  gender  in  the  third 
declension  (95),  to  which  should  now  be  added  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Nouns  in  -is  \\\\\.h.  many  important  exceptions),  and 
nouns  in  -es  not  increasing  in  the  genitive,  are  feminine ; 
nouns  in  -e,  -al  and  -ar  are  neuter. 

191.  VOCABULARY. 

j      civiSj  is,  m.  f.,        citizen. 

civi-tas.,  -tatis,  f. ,    citizenship ;  state,  country. 

finis,  is,  m.,  end ;   in  plural,  borders,  territory. 

1      hostis,  is,  m.  (usually  in  jjlural),  enemy, 

mare,  is,  n.,  sea. 

mons,  montis,  m.,  7?ioii?itai?i. 

Cnavis,  is,  f.,  ship. 

pons,  pontis,  m.,     bridge. 

fTamesis,  is,  m.  (ace.  -im,  abl,  -i),  the  Thames. 
/Tiberis,  is,  m.  (ace,  -im,  abl.  -i),  the  Tiber. 
Phrase  :   navis  longa,  war-ship,  war-galley. 

EXERCISES. 

192.  I. 

1.  Civis  Romanus  sum;  civitatem  habeo.  2.  De 
navibus  desiliunt.      3.   In  finibus  hostium  hiemabunt. 

4.  Propter  altitiidinem  maris  ex  navi  desilire  n5n  audent. 

5.  Castra  in  altissimo  monte  posita  erant.  6.  Mare  est 
iitile ;  maria  sunt  utiliora.  7.  Finitimis  civitatibus 
naves  longasimperabit.  8.  Magnis  itineribus  ad  fliimen 
Tamesim  hostes  contendunt.  9.  Postera  nocte  civibus 
fugam  hostium  niintiavi.  10.  In  oceand  et  in  reliquis 
maribus  multas  naves  longas  habebant.      11.  Legati  a 
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reliquis  civitatibus  venerant.  12.  Fines  latissimos 
habere  videntur.  13.  Res  publica  navi  similis  esse 
dicitur.  14.  Impetum  hostium  magnam  partem  diei 
sustinent.     15.  Multis  ci vitas  data  est. 

II. 
1.  They  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  state.  2. 
The  forest  extends  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  3. 
He  collects  a  large  number  of  soldiers  and  of  war-ships. 
4.  The  mountains  had  been  seized  by  the  enemy.  5. 
The  leading"  men  of  all  the  states  assembled  at  mid- 
night. 6.  There  was  a  bridge  over  {literally  on)  the 
river  Tiber.  7.  We  had  marched  from  the  enemy's 
territories  to  the  neighbouring  state,  y^.  They  hasten  by 
night  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  9.  The  seas  are 
thought  to  be  dangerous.  10.  The  Romans  called  the 
river  Tiber.  11.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  ships 
they  had  made  a  bridge.  12.  The  sea  is  enclosed  by 
very  high  mountains.  13.  On  account  of  the  height  of 
the  mountains  they  left  part  of  (their)  baggage.  14.  He 
will  carry  back  the  goods  of  the  Roman  citizens  in  the 
war-galleys.     15.  I  have  said  nothing  about  citizenship. 


Naves  Longae  :   War-galleys. 
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LESSON  XXXIV. 

Irregular  Comparison  of  Adjectives. 

193.  Adjectives  ending  in  -er  (whether  of  the  first  and 
second  declensions  or  of  the  third  declension)  form  the 
comparative  regularly  (l69),  but  form  the  superlative 
by  changing  -er  to  -errimus ;  as, 


Positive. 

COMPAR.\TIVE. 

Superlative. 

liber 

llberior 

Uberrimus 

acer 

acrior 

acerrimus 

194.  Six  adjectives  in  -ills  form  the  comparative 
regularly,  but  form  the  superlative  by  changing  -ills  to 
-illimiis ;  as, 

Positive.  Compar.\tive.  Superlative. 

facilis  facilior  facillimus 

similis  similior  simillimus 

icT^These  adjectives  are  facilis,  difficilis,  similis,  dissimilis, 

^.gracilis    [sleftder),    humius    {lo'iv)\    Other   adjectives   in 

I  -ills,   e.g.    n5bilis   and   utilis,  are  regular;  as,  nobilis, 

ndbilior,  nobilissimus. 

195.  Many  adjectives  in  common  use  are  in  Latin,  as 
in  English,  quite  irregular  in  their  comparison.  The 
following  are  the  most  important  of  these  :— 

Positive.  Comparative,  Superlative. 

bonus,     good.  melior,  better.  optimus,    best. 

malus,     bad.  pejor,    worse.  pessimus,  worst. 

magnus,  major,  maximus, 

great,  large.  greater,  larger,     greatest,  largest. 

y  parvus,  minor,  minimus, 

small,  little.  s^naller,  less.  smallest,  least. 

multus,  much,  many,  plus,  more.  pliirimus,  most. 
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196.    The  positive  of  the  following  is  either  lacking  or 
rare  :— 

Positive.  Comparative.  Superlative. 

prior ,  former.         primus,  first. 
)fpropior,  nearer,      proximus,  nearest, 

next. 
ulterior,  farther,    ultimus,  farthest. 
exterus,  outside,    exterior,  otiter.      extremus  (extimus), 

outermost. 
inferus,  below.       inferior,  lower.      infimus,  imus,  lowest. 
superus,  above.      superior,  higher,  rsupremus,  last ; 
upper ;  former .  Isummus,  highest. 


i 


197.  Paradigm. 

DECLENSION   OF   pluS. 
Singular 
Masc.  and  Fem. 


Plural. 

■Jeuter. 

Masc.  and  Fem. 

Neuter. 

pi  lis 

pliires 

pliira 

pliiris 

pliirium 

pliirium 

pliiribus 

pluribus 

pi  lis 

plijres 

pliira 

plure 

pliiribus 

pliiribus 

Nom.  

Gen .  

Dat.  

Ace.  

Abl.  

N.B. — Complures  (used  in  the  plural  only),  sevet-al,  is 
a  compound  of  pliires,  and  is  declined  like  it. 

a.  Plus  j_n  tho  sinpular  occurs  only  in  the  neuter,  Aivhjch 

is_U Scd.  f1^  ?   <^^^\^^\^r^\\^^^-    nnrl    novor  n^  nn   nrljprth^f^ 

in  agreement. 

b.  All  other  comparatives  and  superlatives  are  declined 

regularly,  as  in  170.  Notice  especially  that  the 
neuter  of  major  is  majus,  and  of  minor,  minus,  the 
genitives  being  maj5ris  and  mindris  respectively. 
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198.  vocabulary. 

plures  or  complures,  several,  lit.  inore  (than  one), 

prima  lux,  daybreak,  dawn. 

proxiiEus  dies,  the  next  day. 

ultimus  or  extremus,  most  distant^,  reiujiest. 

superiora  loca,  higher  ground,  heights. 

superior  annus,  the  previous  (or  preceding)  year, 

summum  periculum,  the  greatest  (or  extreme)  danger. 

summa  virtus,  very  great  (or  signal)  valour. 

summus  mons,  the  top  of  the  vioimtaiji  (175).'  • 

infimus  (or  Imus)  mons,  the  foot  of  the  mountain  (l75)i 

EXERCISES. 

199.  I. 

1.  Belgae  proximi  sunt  Germanls.  2.  In  inferiore 
parte  fluminis  pontes  sunt  plurimi.  3.  Summa  erat 
omnium  lerum  inopia.  4.  Prima  liice  majorem  multi- 
ttidinem  navium  ab  ulteriore  portiimisit.  5.  Proxima 
nocte  superiora  loca  occupant.  6.  Superiore  ann5  majus 
oppidum  min5re  cum  periculo  expiignaverant.  7. 
Optimae  res  non  sunt  facillimae.  8.  Compliires  sunt 
pares.  9.  Omnes  superi5res  dies  summum  montem 
tenebat.  10.  In  extremis  hostium  finibus  oppida  sunt 
creberrima.  11.  Primo  impetu  repulsi  sunt.  12.  Iter 
per  proximas  civitates  facillimum  erat. 

II. 
1.  The  depth  of  the  river  is  very  grreat.  2.  They 
hasten  to  the  nearest  ship.  3.  The  previous  winter  he 
had  collected  very  rnany  war-ships  and  very  large  forces. 
4.  Nothing  is  better.  5.  It  is  the  most  distant  town  of 
the  enemy.  6.  For  the  larger  part  of  the  year  the 
roads  are  very  difficult.     7.   It  is  best  to  hasten  to  the 
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upper  part  of  the  island.  8.  On  his  first  approach  he 
demanded  hostages  from  several  states.  9.  The  trench 
extended  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  the  outer 
fortifications.  10.  The  next  day  they  fortified  a  smaller 
cam^  on  the  higher  ground.  11.  On  account  of  their 
signal  valour  they  are  the  freest  and  noblest  of  the 
citizens.  12.  He  had  been  informed  by  very  frequent 
despatches. 


LESSON  XXXV. 

Third  and  Fourth  Conjugations  :   Future 
Indicative  Active. 

200.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Mittes,  jw^  7i.<iII  send.  Audies,  j-^/c  ^c ill  hear. 

Mittemus,  ice  s/iall  seiul.       Audietis,  j'(?/^  will  hear. 

a.  Notice  that  in  these  Latin  future  forms,  the  present 
stem  has  -e-  changed  to  -e-  in  the  third  conjugation, 
and  -i-  changed  to  -ie-  in  the  fourth  conjugation. 

201.  Paradigms. 
FUTURE   indicative   ACTIVE. 

Third  Conptgaiion.  Fourth  Conjugation. 

J  ^^At,u,  ^^^^•^'•^'''^^•'• 

•audiam  -i-a-m 

audics  -i-e-s 

audiet  -i-e-t 

audiemus  -i-e-raus 
audietis      -i-e-tis 
audient      -i-e-nt 


1. 

regam 

-a-m 

2. 

reges 

-e-s 

3. 

reget 

-e-t 

PHRAL. 

1. 

regemus 

-e-mus 

2. 

reget  is 

-e-tis 

3. 

regent 

-e-nt 
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a.  What  letter  replaces  -e-  as  the  sign  of  the  future  tense 

in  the  first  person  singular  ?  What  is  the  personal 
ending  in  the  first  person  singular  ?  Before  what 
endings  is  -e-  changed  to  -e-  (78.  b)}  i 

b.  Compare  the  formation  of  the  future  tense  in  tnjrfirst 

and  second  conjugations  (178)  with  that  in  the 
third  and  fourth  conjugations. 

202.  VOCABULARY. 

celer,  eris,  ere,  swift,  speedy. 

celeri-tas,  -tatis,  f.,  swifttiess,  speed, 

cohor-s,  -tis,  f.,         cohort  (one-tenth  of  a  legion). 

collis,  is,  m.,  kill. 

difficul-tas,  -tatis,  f .,  difficulty. 

dux,  ducis,  m.,  leader,  guide. 

facul-tas,  -tatis,  f.,  opportunity. 

liber-tas,  -tatis,  f.,  freedom. 

pauci-tas,  -tatis,  i.,  fewness,  small  number. 

regi-o,  -onis,  f.,         district,  country,  region. 
N.B,— The  suffix  -tas  is  used  to  form  from  adjectives 
abstract  nouns  denoting  quality  or  condition.   It  appears 
in  English  as  -ty. 

exercises. 

203.  I. 

A. — 1.  Nihil  audies  ;  omnia  videbis.     2.  Ab  extremis 
regi5nibus   venient.      3.    Hostes    omnes  colles   tenent. 

4.  Propter  paucitatem  portuum  summa  erat  difficultas. 

5.  Spe  libertatis  adductus  cram.  6.  Partem  cohortis 
emittit.  7.  Omnes  inimicos  ex  civitate  expellemus. 
8.  Primo  impetu  hostes  pelletis.  9.  Celerrimis  hostium 
facultas  fugae  datur. 

B. — 10.  Sine    duce  venire  constituent;    sine  ducibus 
venire  dubitabunt.     11.  In  summo  colle  aciem  instruam. 


I 
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12.  Communis  libertatis  causa  multos  annos  bellum 
geremus.  13.  Navis  dicitur  esse  celerrima.  14.  Magna 
cum  celeritate  contendemus.  15.  Majores  copias  ex 
finitimis  regionibus  deducet.  16.  Reliquas  cohortes 
in  SjjI^s  collesque  compellunt.  17.  Plurimae  difficultates 
Qtesarem  impedient. 

204.  II. 

A. — 1.  The  leading  men  of  the  district  will  assemble. 

2.  We    shall   pitch  (our)  camp  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

3.  Several  had  been  dismayed  by  the  enemy's  swift- 
ness. 4.  He  wiH  not  grant  freedom  to  the  citizens.  5. 
You  will  withdraw  out  of  the  state.  6.  He  has  been 
informed  of  the  difficulty  by  the  guides.  7,  We  had 
ascertained  the  small  number  of  the  cavalry  and  cohorts. 

8.  I  shall  withdraw  the  baggage  to  the   nearest   hill. 

9.  Ships  are  swift ;  the  horses  were  swifter. 

B. — 10.  The  fourth  and  seventh  cohorts*  halt  on  the 
heights.  11.  Several  have  been  surrounded  by  the 
enemy.  12.  The  guides  have  found  out  the  road.  13. 
He  will  lead  out  all  the  cavalry  with  several  cohorts. 
14.  He  will  give  the  rest  an  opportunity  for  {literally 
of)  flight.  15.  We  shall  hasten  to  lay  down  (our)  arms. 
16.  On  account  of  the  speed  of  the  cohorts,  you  will 
reach  the  sea  about  midday.  17.  They  will  leave 
(their)  plunder  across  the  river  Thames. 

C. — Decline  the  following  combinations  :  navis  longa, 
iter  difficile,  homo  nobilis,  vir  nobilior,  mare  magnum, 
castra  majora,  res  piiblica  (j.),  complures  dies  (/>/.), 
major  pars,  flumen  Tiberis  (^.),  altius  vallum,  exercitus 
integer,  acies  duplex  (j.),  reliqui  Belgae  {pi.). 

*  A   plural  noun   may  bo  modified  by  two  (or  morct  adjectives  in  the 
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LESSON  XXXVI. 
Jrregular  Adjectives  of  the  First  and  Second 


Declensions. 

205. 

Paradigms. 

Singular. 

Masculine^ 

unus  (  '•   ' 

.\ 

Feminine. 

Neuter. 

Nom. 

ima 

iinum 

Gen. 

unius 

unius 

unius 

DaL 

uni 

uni 

iini 

Ace. 

unum 

unam 

ijnum 

Voc. 

une 

ijna 

unum 

Abl. 

uno 

iina 

uno 

PLtTRAL. 

Nom. 

uni 

unae 

iina 

Gen. 

unorum 

iinarum 

unorum 

Dat. 

unis 

iinis 

iinis 

Ace. 

un5s 

Unas 

iina 

Voc. 

uni 

linae 

iina 

Abl. 

iinis 

iinis 

unis 

SlNGl'LAR. 

Nom. 

neuter 

neutra 

neutrum 

Gen. 

neutrius 

neutrius 

neutrius 

Dat. 

neutri 

neutri 

neutri 

Ace. 

neutnim 

neutram 

neutrum 

Abl. 

neutro 

Pll 

neutra 

KAL. 

neutro 

Nom. 

neutri 

neutrae 

neutra 

Gen. 

neutr5rum 

neutrarum 

neutrdrum 

Dai. 

neutris 

neutris 

neutris 

Ace. 

neutros 

neutras 

neutra 

Abl. 

neutris 

neutHs 

neutris 
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(a)  Notice  that  while  these  adjectives  have  for  the  most 
part  the  regular  endings  of  the  first  and  second 
declensions,  yet  the  genitive  and  dative  singular 
are  irregular,  and  have  the  same  form  in  all 
genders.  The  adjectives  which  show  this  irregu- 
larity are  nine  in  number,  and  are  given  in  the 
vocabulary  below. 

206.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Alia  loca  fossis,  alia  vallis  muniebat,  some  places  he  was 

fortifying  with  trenches^  others  with  walls. 
Altera  legio  in  Gallia  hiemat,  altera  in  Italia,  the  one 

legion  is  wintering  in  (Jaul,  the  other  in  Italy. 
Reliquas  (or  ceteras)  legiones  in  acie  instruit,  the  other 
legions  he  draws  tip  in  line. 

a.  In  these  sentences  observe  (l)  the  force  of  alius  and 
alter  when  repeated  in  distinct  clauses,  (2)  the  use 
of  reliqui  or  ceteri  for  the  others,  the  rest,  while  alii 
means  merely  others. 


Navis  Longa :  W£u--ship. 
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207.  VOCABULARY. 

alius,  a,  ud,  other ^  another. 

alii .  .  alii,  some  .  .  others. 

alter,  era,  erum,    the  other  (oi  two). 

alter  .  .  alter,         the  one  .  .  the  other. 
ceteri,  ae,  a  (in  plur.  only),  the  others^  the  rest. 
neuter,  tra,  trum,  neither. 
nullus,  a,  um,         no,  none. 
solus,  a,  um,  alone,  only. 

totus,  a,  um,  all,  the  whole. 

ullus,  a,  um,  any. 

unus,  a,  um,  one ;  alone,  only. 

uter,  tra,  trum,      which  (of  two),  used  in  questions." 

N.B. — Notice  that  while  alter  retains  e  in  declension, 
neuter  and  uter  drop  it.  The  gfenitive  singular  of  alter 
has  -ius ;   in  all  the  other  words  the  ending"  is  -ius. 

Notice  also  the  additional  irregularity  in  the  neuter 
singular  nominative  and  accusative  of  alius.  The 
genitive  singular  of  alius  is  alius  (although  alterius  is 
generally  used  instead),  and  the  dative  alii. 

EXERCISES. 

208.  I. 

A.— 1.  Ali5  tempore  conveniunt.  2.  Neuter  ducum 
proelium  vCommittere  audebit.  3.  Alteram  partem  vici 
Gallis  concedit,  alteram  cohortibus.  4.  Sine  ullo  peri- 
cul5  castra  muniunt.  5.  Ab  aliis  audiunt;  a  ceteris 
audient.  6.  In  utra  fliiminis  ripa  castra  posuerunt? 
7.  Tota  castra  homin^bus  complentur.  8.  Alia  consilia 
rei  piiblicae  sunt  iitilia,  alia  periculdsa. 

B.— 9.  Cum  sola  decima  legione proelium committam. 
10.  Niilla    ci vitas    obsides    mittet.      11.  Toti    Galliae 
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equites  imperavit.  12.  Altenim  iter  erat  facilius. 
13.  Aliud  iter  habemus  niillum.  14.  Belgae  iini  non 
legates  mittunt.  15.  Ceteri  portus  aliis  noti  sunt,  aliis 
incogniti.  16.  Alter  portus  Gallis  notus  erat,  alter 
Britannis.     17.  Neutra  insula  idoneds  portus  habet. 

209.  II. 

A. — 1.  He  gives  orders  to  the  whole  province.  2.  He 
orders  some  to  fill  the  trenches,  others  to  attack  the 
walls.  3.  To  which  is  it  more  "useful  ?  It  is  useful  to 
neither.  4.  They  made  an  attack  from  another  part  of 
the  town.  5.  He  places  the  baggage  of  the  whole  army 
on  the  other  bank  of  the  river.  6.  No  ship  is  swifter; 
none  of  the  ships  will  reach  harbour.  7.  They  hinder 
others  without  any  reason.  8.  He  will  give  freedom  to 
the  ambassador  only. 

B. — 9.  He  hastened  to  the  other  camp.  10.  To  which 
camp  (of  the  two)  did  the  others  hasten?  11.  They 
were  fortifying  the  heights  during  the  whole  of  the 
night.  12.  Some  will  lay  down  (their)  arms,  others 
will  give  hostages.  13.  Neither  line  will  begin  the 
battle.  14.  He  is  the  brother  of  the  one,  the  friend  of 
the  other.  15.  They  seem  to  be  unfriendly  to  Caesar 
alone.     16.  He  is  like  no  other  leader. 

C. — Decline  the  following  combinations:  miles  Ro- 
manus,  vulnus  grave,  aliud  tcmpus,  reliqua  cohors, 
minug  periculum,  rex  solus,  alia  res;  (in  the  singular 
only)  alter  portus,  nulla  spes,  media  nox,  militaris  usus, 
neutra  insula,  idoneus  locus,  iinum  latu^  neuter  frater, 
dextrum  comu,  niillum  aliud  iter,  utra  legio,  novis- 
simum  agmen,  summus  monsjf  tota  provincia,  iilla 
civitas,  tertia  vigilia,  prima  liix,  alius  obses,  altera  ripa, 
niillus  impetus ;  (in  the  plural  only)  alia  hibema,  ceteri 
Gives,  superiora  loca. 
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LESSON  XXXVIL 

Imperfect  and  Future  Indicative  Passive. 
210.                                    Paradigms. 

(a)   IMPERFECT   INDICATWE   PASSIVE. 

First  Conj.     Second  Conj.      TJiird  Conj.  Fourth  Conj. 

•'SlNGWCAR. 

nionebar  regebar  audiebar 

monebaris        regebaris  audiebaris 

monebatur       regebatur  audiebatur 

Plural. 

nionebamiir     regebamur  audiebamiir 

monebamini     regebamini  audiebamini 

inonebantur     rcgebantur  audiebantur 

{6)  future  indicative  passivj:. 

amat^t        monebor  regar  audiar 

amaberis       moneberis        regeris  audieris 

amabitur       monebitur        regetur  audietur 

Plural. 

amabimiu:     monebimur      regemiir  audiemur 

amabin]ii^j     monebimini     regemini  audiemini 

amabunLur    monebunttir    rcgcnttir  atidientur 


aniabar* 
amabaris 
am  abator 

amabamiir 
amab^muii 
amabanLUJ" 


(a)  Compare  ihese  forms  with  those  of  the  imperfect 
and  future  indicative  active  (44,  89,  179,  201),  and 
also  with  those  of  the  present  indicative  passive 
(164,  165).  In  particular,  notice  the  replacing  of 
-m  by  -r,  and  of  -hm  by  -beris. 

*  AuiAliui'  i.5  translated  Iicas  being  loved,  I  used  to  be  loved  or  J  was  loved 
(n9). 

t  Aiuabor  is  translated  I  shall  be  loved. 
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(6)  Here  it  would  be  well  to  review  in  each  conjuga- 
tion  the  three  tenses  of  the  indicative  (active  and 
passive)  formed  from  the  present  stem. 


211.  VOCABULARY. 

/   de-ligo,  ere,  -legi,  -lectum,         choose. 
J     di-vido,  ere,  -visi,  -visum,  divide. 

I     in-cendo,  ere,  -cendl,  -censum,  burn. 
I      solvo,  ere,  solvi,  soliitum,  loose,  release. 

Phrases  :  navem  or  naves  soIyo,  sei  sail. 
J  in  fugam  do,        pul  to  flight. 

EXERCISES. 

212.  I. 

A. — 1.  Mittimus,  mittimur,  mittemur.  2.  Oppida 
oppijgnantur ;  hibema  expugfnabuntur.  3.  Impedieba- 
tur,  impediebar.  4.  Expellebar,  expellar.  5.  Hostes 
in  fugam  dabimus.  6.  Naves  solvet ;  servus  solvetur^ 
7.  DIviditur,  dividuntur.  8.  Oppidum  incendebatur. 
9.  Locum  deligaint ;  leg-iones  deligfebantur.  10,  Mons 
tenetur ;  imperium  a  Caesare  obtinebatur ;  impetus 
sustinebitur. 

B. — 11.  Le.srati  retinentur  ;  montibus  continebantur ; 
naves  detinebuntur,  12.  Vocamur,  convocabamur, 
revocabimini.  13.  Castra  moventur  ;  castra  ponentur. 
14.  Expelleris,  repelleris.  15.  Audiris,  audieris. 
16.  Fidelis  esse  existimabar.  iV.  Jubemini,  jubebor. 
18.  Superabamini,  superaberis.  19.  Circumvenietur, 
circumveniemur.     20.   Rex  et  amicus  appellabatur. 

213.  II. 

A. — 1.  It  will  be  divided;  they  used  to  be  divided. 
2.  It  will  be  carried  ;  we  shall  be  carried  back.  3.  The 
camp  is  beinj^  pitched  ;  the  camp  will  be  burned.    4.  We 
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are  being  surrounded ;  I  was  being:  surrounded.  5.  He 
is  putting-  the  troops  to  flight ;  the  signal  is  given. 
6.  They  are  setting  sail ;  they  have  set  sail.  7.  They 
will  be  chosen ;  they  will  be  summoned.  8.  You  are 
called  brother  ;  you  will  be  called  brothers.  9.  You 
seem  to  be  brothers  ;  you  seemed  to  be  sisters. 

B. — 10.  We  are  hemmed  in  by  the  rivers;  the  camp 
will  be  fortified  b}-  the  cavalry.  11.  It  is  being  filled, 
it  was  being  filled,  it  will  be  filled.  12.  It  is  being 
fortified,    it  was  being   fortified,    it   will   be    fortified. 

13.  I  am  led,  I  was  being  led  out,  I  shall  be  led  back. 

14.  You  used  to  be  sent,  we  shall  be  sent  out ;  the  battle 
is  begun.  15.  You  (s.  and  pi.)  were  thought  to  be 
unfriendly.  16.  They  are  hindered,  we  shall  be  hindered 
{use  both  deterreo  and  impedio).  17.  I  shall  be  sur- 
rounded, I  shall  be  seen.  18.  I  used  to  be  called  free  ; 
I  seemed  to  be  a  slave.  19.  You  will  be  surrounded  ; 
we  were  being  surrounded,  20.  You  will  seem  to  be 
unfriendly;  you  will  be  compelled  to  set  sail. 


LESSON  XXXVIII. 

Cardinal  Numerals. 

214.  In  the  following  list  of  cardinal  numerals  these 
points  should  be  carefully  observed  *:— 

{a)  the  similarity  in  form  of  the  cardinal  and  ordinal 

numerals  (156) ; 
{b)  the  method  of  forming  the  numerals  from  eleven  to 

nineteen  inclusive  ; 
ic)  the  manner  of  expressing  twenty-ofie,  twenty -twoXone 

hzindred  and  one  and  similar  numbers  ; 
*It  is  not  necessary  at  this  stage  to  commit  the  whole  list  to  memory. 
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{d)  the  different  ways  of  expressing"  eighteen,  nineteen^ 
tweyity-eight,  twe?ity-7mie,  and  similar  numbers  ; 

{e)  the  ending  of  the  tens  from  30  to  90  inclusive  in 
-ginta ;  of  the  hundreds  from  200  to  900  inclusive 
in  -cent!  or  -genti. 


215. 


CARDINAL  NUMERALS. 


1.  iinus,  oTie 

2.  duo,  two 

3.  tres,  three 

4.  quattuor, /i?«r 

5 .  quinque 

6.  sex 

7.  septem 

8.  octo 

9.  novem 

10.  decern 

1 1 .  iindecim 

12.  duodecim 

13.  tredecim 

14.  quattuordecim 

15.  quindecim 

16.  sedecim 

17.  septendecim 
rduodeviginti 

18^|OctodmSJ 
Idecem  et  octo 
rundevlgfinti 
'  ^novendes^m 
^0.  viginti 

Tunus  et  viginti 
'  '-viginti  iinus 


22 


Tduo  et  viginti 
v  viginti  duo 


rduodetriginta 
28.-.  viginti  octo 
loctd  et  viginti 
/"undetriginta 
29.-^  viginti  novem 

Inovem  et  viginti 
30.   triginta 
,     40.   quadraginta 
50.   quinquaginta 
60.   sexaginta 
70.  septuaginta 
80.  octoginta 
90.   nonaginta 
100.  centum 

rcentum  unus 
'Icentum  et  unus 
124.   centum    viginti    quat- 

tuor 
200.   ducenti 
300.   trecenti 
400.   quadringenti 
500.   quingenti 
600.   sescenti 
700.   septingenti 
800.   octingenti 
900.   nongenti 
1000.   mille 
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216.  {a)  Most    of    the    cardinal    numerals    are    tm- 
declined,  the  same  form  being  used  for  all  cases  and 
I     5  g-enders.     The  following,  however,  are  declined  :  unus, 
Kl<T  \(juo,  tres,  the  hundreds  from  ducenti  to  nongenti  inclu- 
sive, and  mille. 

ib)  The  declension  of  unus  has  been  given  in  205. 
{c)  The  hundreds  are  declined  like  the  plural  of  bonus, 
as  ducenti,  ae,  a. 

{d)  The  declension  of  mille  will  be  given  in  230. 

{e)  Duo  and  tres  are  declined  in  the  following  section. 


217. 

Masc. 

Nom.    duo 
Gen.     duorum 
duobus 


Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 


duos,  duo  duas 
duo      duae 


Abl.     duobus 


Paradigms. 
Fem.  Neut.      Masc.  &  Fem.    Neut. 

duae  duo  tres  tria 

duarum       duorum  trium  trium 

duabus        duobus  tribus  tribus 

duo  tres  tria 

duo  tres  tria 

duabus       duobus  tribus  tribus 


EXERCISES. 

218.  I. 

A. — 1.  Duas  legiones  relinquet,  tres  ex  hibemis 
edticet.  2.  Cum  sescentis  equitibus  naves  solvemus. 
3.  Dies  circiter  quindecim  iter  feceramus.  4.  Ad 
Caesarem  cum  ducentis  obsidibus  veniebat.  5.  Duode- 
viginti  naves  in  unum  locum  coguntur.  6.  Signa 
militaria  quattuor  et  septuaginta  relinquuntur.  7.  Cen- 
tum viginti  quinque  vic5s  habent.  8.  Equites  circiter 
triginta   mittentur. 

B. — 9.  Quattuordecim  annos  bellum  gerebant. 
10.  Quingentis  equitibus  magnam  multitiidinem  hos- 
tium  repellit.     11.  Octo  hdras  castra  oppiignant ;    ndna 
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hora  castra  expugnantur.  12.  Romanis  unis  concedi- 
mus.      13.  Legionem  decimam  quarta  vigilia  educam. 

14.  Quadragfinta  cohortium  impedimenta  relicta   sunt. 

15.  Incolas  trium  vicorum  necat. 

219.  II. 

A. — 1.  He  sends  four  cohorts  ;  he  will  send  the  cavalry 
with  four  cohorts.  2.  They  will  give  five  hundred 
hostages.  3.  They  were  waging  two  wars  at  one  time. 
4.  They  bum  forty-three  towns  and  about  two  hundred 
villages .  5 .  An  attack  was  made  by  four  hundred  and 
twenty  cavalry.  6.  They  had  collected  twenty-eight 
ships.  7.  Thirty-five  soldiers  .will  be  chosen  from  the 
whole  army.  8.  The  village  is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
a  river.     9.  About  four  hundred  villages  will  be  burned. 

B. — 10.  Two  legions,  the  sixth  and  the  seventh, 
will  be  left  on  the  other  bank.  11.  On  the  fifth  day, 
five  hundred  and  fifty-five  horsemen  had  been  collected. 

1 2 .  They  are  giving  up  three  hundred  and  sixty  hostages . 

13.  He  left  two  legions  in  the  camp,  and  with  the 
remaining  six  marched  for  nine  days  through  the 
neighbouring  states.  14.  He  orders  the  lieutenant  to  set 
sail  with  two  legions  and  one  hundred  and  seventy 
cavalry.     15.  We  are  adjacent  to  three  states. 


220. 

WORD 

LIST  IV. 

NOUNS. 

causa 

difficultas 

libertas 

pater 

celeritas 

dux 

mare 

paucitas 

civis 

facultas 

mater 

pons 

civitas 

finis 

mons 

regio 

cohors 

frater 

navis 

res  piiblica 

collis 

hostis 

nihil 

soror 
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ADJECTIVES. 

alius 

fidelis 

neuter 

piiblicus 

alter 

finitimus 

nobilis 

similis 

audax 

firmus 

notus 

solus 

bonus 

imus 

novus 

summus 

brevis 

incogrnitus 

niillus 

superior 

celer 

inferior 

pericul5sus 

tdtus 

ceteri 

inutilis 

plus 

tillus 

complures 

major 

potens 

ultimus 

densus 

malus 

prior 

iinus 

dissimilis 

maximus 

propior 

uter 

extremus 

minor 

priidens 

utilis 

:*of'vc  L- 

VERBS. 

i?fsTif^/ffl6ntmeo 

desili5 

divido 

^^^ 

pertineo 

j  deduco 

deterred 

existimo 

prohibed 

^  delig5 

detineo 

imper5 

solvo 

^-  depono 

dic5 

incendd 

videor 

'     ^AvOM^V 

'r  oepoiii. 

READING  LESSON  VIL 
How  HoRATius  Kept  the  Bridge.     (508  b.c.) 

221.  VOCABULARY. 

rescindo,  ere,  rescidi,  rescissum,         break  down,  destroy. 
transno,  (or  trano)  are,  avi,  atum,   swim  across. 

Secundo  anno  postquam  ( a/ier )  ex  civitate  rex 
expulsus  erat,  Tarquinius  auxilium  a  Larte  Porsena 
petivit.  Lars  Porsena  fines  latissimos  in  Etruria 
habebat  et  multis  de  causis  inimicus  erat  populo 
Romano.  Maximas  copias  ex  omnibus  partibus  Etriiriae 
coegit  et  magnis  itineribus  ad  fliimen  Tiberim  contendit/ 
Romani  celeritate  hostium  adventiis  permoti  sunt ;  alii 
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ex  agris  in  urbem  convenenint,  alii  proximas  silvas 
petiverunt.  Roma  i^iuris  altissimis  et  flumine  latissimo 
muniebatur ;  seel  p5ns,  qui  {cohich)  factus  erat  in  {over) 
Tiber!,  ab  exteridribus  munitionibus  ad  portam  urbis 
pertinebat .  Propter  paucitatem  civium  videbatur  f acilli- 
mum  esse  pontem  occupare  et  in  mediam  urbem  exerci?  / 
tum  diicere.  ^i.(\*-'^^' 

Hac  {this)  de  causa  summuni  erat  periculum .  Ceterl 
Roman!  jam  {tiou)  de  saliite  desperabant,  sed  unus 
vir  fortissimus,  Horatius  Coclcs,  commiinis  libertatis 
causa  pontem  defendere  constituit.  Cum  du5bus  ali!s, 
Spurio  Lartio  et  Tito  Herminio,  ad  extremam  partem 
pontis  contendit,  pt  tres  Roman!  omnes  hostium 
impetus  repellunt,  dum  {while)  reliqu!  c!ves  pontem 
rescindunt.  Post  compl tires  hSras  major  pars  pontis 
rescissa  est,  et  Horatius  du5s  amicos  ex  pugna  excedere 
jubet.  Tum  {then)  a  toto  exercitu  impetus  in  Horatium 
factus  est.  Summa  cum  virtute  impetum  sustinuit  et 
pliirimos  in  fugam  dedit,  sed  ab  hostibus  paene  {almost) 
circumventus  est.  Tandem  {at  length)  reliquam  partem 
pontis  resciderunt  R5man!.  Tum  Horatius  de  ponte  in 
medium  flumen  desiluit  et  sine  ullo  vulnere  ad  alteram 
ripamtransnavit.  Ita  {thus)  fortitude  unius  vir!  tot!  re! 
publicae  Hbertatem  dedit. 


Roman  Coin. 
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LESSON  XXXIX. 
Future  Perfect  Indicative,  Active  and  Passive. 

222.  Paradigms. 

FUTURE  AND   FUTURE   PERFECT   INDICATWE  OF   SUm. 
Singular. 


1. 

er5  (/  shall  be) 

fuerd  (/. 

2. 

eris 

fueris 

3. 

erit 

fuerit 
Plural. 

1. 

erimus 

fuerimus 

2. 

eritis 

fueritis 

3. 

erunt 

fuerint 

a.  Note  (l)  the  relation  in  form  to  the  imperfect  and 
pluperfect  of  sum  (149,  129) ;  (2)  the  difference  in 
the  vowels  before  -nt  in  the  two  tenses. 

223.  Paradigtns. 

{a)    FUTURE   PERFECT   INDICATIVE  ACTIVE. 

First  Conj.      Secotid  Conj.     Third  Conj.     Fourth  Conj. 
T^MA^  ^^^t  ^  6  |/£  0       Singular. 


1. 

amavero* 

monuero           rexero 

audivero 

2. 

amaveris 

monueris          rexeris 

audiveris 

3. 

amaverit 

monuerit          rexerit 
Plural. 

audiverit 

1. 

amaverimus 

monuerimus    rexerimus 

audiverimus 

2. 

amaveritis 

monueritis       rexeritis 

audiveritis 

3. 

amaverint 

monuerint        rexerint 

audiverint 

*  AmaTerO  is  translated  I  shall  have  loved. 


1 
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{b)   FUTURE  PERFECT  IT^nTPATTVP:  PASSIVg. 

First  Conjugation. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  amatus  er5    {I  shall  have  beeyi  loved)       amati  erimus 

2.  "        eris  ••      eritis 

3.  "       erit  ••      erunt 
Similarly, 

Second  Conjugation.         monitus  ero 
Third  Conjugation.  rectus  ero 

Fourth  Conjttgation.         auditus  ero 

a.  Note  the  relation  between  these  forms  and  those  of 

the  tenses  of  sum  given  in  222.  From  which 
of  the  stems  furnished  by  the  principal  parts 
is  the  future  perfect  obtained  in  the  active  voice  ? 
From  which  in  the  passive  voice  ? 

b.  At  this  point  it  would  be  well  to  review  the  three 

tenses  of  the  perfect  system  of  the  indicative  in 
the  active  and  passive  voices  respectively. 

224.  «^  Illustrative  Examples.  i 

Si  obsides  miserint,  copias  reducapa,  //  they  send  (literally 

shall  ^hdve  sent)  hostages,  I  shall  lead  back  the  troops. 
Cum  copias  reduxerit,  obsides  mittemus,  when  he  leads 

(literally  shall  have  led)  the  troops  back,  we  shall  send 

hostcfges. 
Si  amici   esse  videbuntur,  copias   reducet,   if  they  seem 

(literally  shall  seerfi)  to  be  friendly,  he  will  lead  back 

his  troops. 

In  these  dependent  clauses  introduced  by  si  {if)  or    I         ) 
cum  {when),  notice  (1)  that  the  reference  is  \c(  fuhtPjf  \  If^l^r  | 
^mi^,  although  this  is  not  clearly  expressed  by  the  / 
English  verb  ;   (2)  that  in  the  first  two  sentences  / 
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the  act  referred  to  in  the  dependent  clause  must 
be  completed  before  the  act  referred  to  in  the 
principal  clause,  while  in  the  third  sentence  this  is 
not  the  case.  What  tenses  are  used  in  these  de- 
pendent clauses  ? 
b.  Here,  as  regfularly  in  subordinate  clauses,  Latin  is 
more  logical  and  exact  than  English  in  indicating 
(l)  whether  the  time_oi.-lh.e  action  is  presentj.past, 
or  future,  and  (2)  whether  the_  action  is  prior  to 
that  (yi  the  main  verb,  or  concurrent  with  it.~ 

225.  VOCABULARY.  i 

absum,  abcsse,  afui,  be  absent^  be  far  azvay,  be  distgga^^ 
augeo,  ere,  auxi,  auctum,  increase.    OH  ^    i  ^  WI0l^tt0' 
con-sido,  ere,  -sedi,  -sessum,  encaynp. 
di-mitto,  ere,  -misi,  -missum,  se)id  out  {in  different  direc- 
tions)^ despatch,  dismiss. 
dis-pono,  ere,  -posui,  -positum,  place  at  iiitervals,  post. 
distrib-uo,  ere,  -ui,  -utum,  assign,  distribute ;  divide. 
explore,  are,  avi,  atum,  examine,  reconnoitre. 
in-venio,  ire,  -veni,  -ventum,  come  tipon,find. 
reperio,  ire,  re£peri,  repertum, ////a',  discover. 
timeo,  ere,  ux^fear,  have  fears. 

N.B. — {a)  The  prefix  dis-  (or  di-  before  certain  con- 
sonants) is  used  in  compounds  to  express  the  idea  of 
apart;  compare  also  discedo,  depart,  withdraw.  Dividd 
contains  the  same  element,  as  do  also  the  adjectives 
dissimilis  and  difficilis. 

(/    {b)  Reperio  is  used  of  finding,  after  inquiry  or  search  ; 
invenio  of  finding  by  chance  or  without  effort. 

{c)  Augeo  in  the  active  voice  means  increase  (transitive 
=  make  greater) ;  in  the  passive  voice  it  means  increase 
(intransitive  =  be  made  or  become  greater).  /  . 

JUAA    dM^^Qf    *^  y^6u^ytV^     .y^JuJotAa  xJy/m^O^/^.  <J*^^ 
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exercises. 

226.  I. 

A. — 1.  Numerus  augebiUir ;  numerus  auctus  erit ; 
numerus  major  erit ;  numerus  major  fuerit.  2.  Navem 
in  portu  invenerunt;    in  idoneo  loc5   consederint.     3.  / 

Copias  dimiserit;  cdpiae  erunt  dimissae.  4.  In  dn^s/o*^  j- 
partes  distributi  eritis.  5.  Germanos  sine  causa  timue-' 
ramus.  6.  Cum  omnis  exercitus  dispositus  erit,  sig-num 
dabitur.  7.  Si  socii  erunt  fideles,  facillimum  erit  omnia 
itinera  explorare.  8.  A  periculo  abesse  videor  ;  aberd ; 
afuerd. 

B. — 9.  Bellum  gerimus  ;  bella  gesserimus.  10.  Alte- 
nmi  iter  difficilius  erit.  11.  Mitteris ;  miseris ;  mitti- 
mus; misimus.  12.  Bella  brevia  erunt ;  iitiles  fueritis 
amicl.  13.  Nihil  reppereris  ;  causam  reperis  ;  ab  hosti- 
bus  reperieris.  14.  Cum  ad  infimum  collem  perveneri- 
mus,  considemus.  15.  Si  copiae  hostium  auctae  erunt, 
difficile  erit  collem  tenere.  16.  Si  praesidia  trans 
Rhenum  disposuero,  Germanos  Galliam  vastare  pro- 
hibebo. 

227.  11. 

A. — 1.  We  shall  find  ;  we  shall  have  foimd  ;  we  shall 
have  encamped.  2.  It  will  be  increased  ;  it  will  be 
found  ;  it  will  have  been  found.  3.  The  matter  has 
been  examined  ;  the  roads  will  have  been  reconnoitred. 

4.  It  will  be  most  useful ;  it  will  have  been  very  easy. 

5 .  They  are  absent ;  you  will  be  absent ;  we  had  been 
far  away.  6.  The  forces  have  been  increased  ;  the 
number  had  increased.  7.  When  I  discover  the  reason, 
I  shall  despatch  messengers  to  the  neighbouring  states. 
8.  If  the  foot-soldiers  fear  the  sea,  the  ships  will  be 
assigned  to  the  cavalry. 
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B. — 9.  They  have  encamped;  he  had  encamped;  I 
shall  have  encamped.  10.  The  camp  was  pitched  ;  the 
camp  had  been  pitched  ;  the  camp  will  have  been  pitched. 
11.  He  will  have  summoned  the  leading-  men  ;  the  lead- 
ing men  will  have  been  dismissed.  12.  They  will  have 
ever>'lhing- ;  they  will  have  seen  everyone.  13.  You 
will  be  free  ;  it  will  be  the  freest  of  all  the  states.  14. 
When  Caesar  is  absent  they  will  attack  the  winter  camp. 
15.  If  the  number  of  the  enemy  increases,  we  shall  not 
join  battle.  16.  If  you  begin  to  post  garrisons,  we  shall 
seek  assistance. 


LESSON  XL. 
Mnie.     Accusative  of  Extent  of  Space. 

228.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Mille  equites  mittentur,  a  thousand  horse7nen  will  be  sent. 
Adventus  mille  equitum,  the  arrival  of  a  thousand  horsemen. 
Cum  mille  equitibus,        with  one  thousand  cavalry. 

a.  Mille,  a  thousand,  Jike  most  carxiinal^ numerals  in 
Latin,  is  an  indeclinable  adjective,  regularly  used 
with  a  plural  substantive. 

229.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Tria  milia  equitum  mittentur,  three    thousand    horsemen 

will  be  sent. 
Adventus  sex  milium  equitum,  the  arrival  of  six  thousand 

cavalry. 
Cum  duobus  milibus  equitum,    with  two  thousand  cavalry. 

a.  The  plural  of  mille,  milia  or  (as  it  is  often  spelled) 
mUlia,  is  a  neuter  noun  followed  by  the  partitive 
genitive  (174),  tria  milia  equitum  being  literally 
three  thousands  of  horseme?i. 
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230.  Paradigm. 

DECLENSION  OF  milia. 

Noin .  milia 

Gen.  milium 

Dat.  milibus 

Ace.  milia 

Abl.  milibus 

231.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Mille  passus*  pertinet,  it  extends  {for)  a  thousand  paces 

(or  a  mile). 
Tria  milia  passuum  abest,  he  is  three  thousand  paces  (or 

three  miles)  distant. 
Fossa  est  ducentos  pedes  longa,  the  trench  is  two  hundred 
feet  lo7ig. 

a.  Oljserve  that  dista?ice  how  far  or  extent  of  space  is 
pypresseH  in  Latin  by  the  aronsfltivp.  withnnt  a 
preposition. Compare  the  accusative  of  time  (159). 

232.  .   _.   \^PCABULARY. 

agg-er,  -eris,  m.,  moujid. 

auc-tor,  -toris,  m.  (literally  increaser),  advocate,  adviser. 

auctori-tas,  -tatis,  f.,     influence,  weight. 

defen-gflr.  -s5ris,  m.,      defender. 

impera-tor,  -toils,  m.,  commander  {in  chief). 

on-us,  -eris,  n.,  burden,  weight. 

passus,  us,  m.,  step,  pace. 

spatium,  i,  n.,  distance,  space. 

*  See  vocabulary,  232.  The  Roman  paHsnit  is  the  distance  between  two 
successive  positions  of  the  same  foot,  that  is,  really  two  of  our  paces.  A 
thou»iand  such  paces  therefore  would  be  about  5,000  feet,  or,  roughly  speak- 
ing, a  mile. 
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N.B . — The  suffix  -tor  is  used  to  form  from  verbs  nouns 
denoting:  the  agent  or  doer  of  an  action.  The  form  of 
the  noun  closely  resembles  that  of  the  participial  (or 
supine)  stem  of  the  verb,  -tor  becoming-  -sor  in  nouns 
derived  from  verbs  which  have  s  instead  of  t  in  this 
stem.* 

EXERCISES. 

233.  I. 

A. — 1.  Milia  passuum  octo  a  castris  consederant. 
2.  Agger  mille  sescentos  passijsabest.  3.  Locum  miiro 
viginti  tres  pedes  altomiiniunt.  4.  Si  defensores  idonei 
delecti  erunt,  facile  erit  sine  imperatdre  locum  tenere. 
5.  Maximam  auct5ritatem  habere  existimantur.  6. 
Majus  onus  sustinuimus.  7.  Magnum  spatium  impe- 
rator  aberat.     8.  Filius  imperatoris  auctor  erat  consilii. 

B. — 9.  Sex  milia  peditum  et  mille  equites  reliquit. 
10.  Milia  sex  expl5rat6rum  dimisit.  11.  Ex  milibus 
triginta  tertia  pars  reducta  erit.  12.  Agger  erat  latus 
pedes  trecentos  viginti,  altus  pedes  septuaginta.  13. 
Silva  multa  milia  passuum  pertinebat.  14.  Cum  milibus 
trecentis  militum  naves  sol  vet.  15.  Onera  g^ravia 
portabant.     16.  Milia  hominum  octoginta  delecta  sunt. 

234.  II. 

A. — 1 .  They  gave  six  thousand  horses  and  a  thousand 
hostages  to  Caesar.  2.  The  camp  had  been  pitched 
three  miles  from  the  mound.  3.  At  daybreak  he  was  a 
mile  from  the  camp.  4.  He  had  learned  from  the 
scouts  the  small  number  of  defenders.  5.  If  you  begin 
to  collect  an  army,  you  will    seem  to  be  advocates  of 

*  Compare  also  explorator,  spectator,  auditor,  monitor,  rector,  inventor, 
depositor.  Sometimes  the  suffix  -lor  is  added  to  nouns,  as  gladiator 
(primarily  one  who  uses  the  sword)  from  gla«llu!». 
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war.  6.  The  lieutenant  was  sent  by  the  commander- 
in-chief  with  four  thousand  foot-soldiers  and  a  thousand 
horsemen.  7.  They  had  carried  the  burdens  a  great 
distance.  8.  He  has  no  influence  with  {literally  among, 
inter)  the  defenders. 

^•~9.  Twenty-three  thousand  Gauls  had  come  to 
Caesar.  10.  I  shall  demand  two  thousand  hostages 
from  the  commander-in-chief.  11.  The  forests  were 
thought  to  extend  two  hundred  miles.  12.  The  camp 
will  have  been  fortified  by  a  trench  twenty  feet  wide 
and  a  rampart  five  feet  high.  13.  The  right  wing  of 
the  army  extends  a  thousand  feet,  the  left  (wing)  five 
hundred  paces.  14.  The  other  legion  is  a  greater 
distance  away  ;  it  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  away. 
15.  The  burden  was  heavy  ;  the  burden  will  be  heavier. 


Imperator  :  Commander-in-qhief.     {Au^<sftts.i 
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LESSON  XLL 

Present  Infinitive  Passive.     Adverbs  :  Regular 
Formation  and  Comparison, 

235.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Castra  oppugnari  jussit,  he  ordered  the  camp  to  be  attacked, 
Castra  moveri  jussit,        he  ordered  the  camp  to  be  moved. 
Castra  poni  jussit,  he  ordered  a  camp  to  be  pitched. 

Castra  muniri  jussit,       he  ordered  a  camp  to  be  fortified. 
a.  Observe  the  method  of  formingf  in  each  conjugatioii 
the  present  infinitive  passive.     Compare  123. 

236.  Paradigms. 
PRESENT    infinitive. 

Active.  Passive. 

amare,       -are.  amari,       -ari. 

monere,     -ere.  moneri,     -eri. 

regere,       -ere.  regi,  -i. 

audire,       -ire,  audiri,      -iri. 

Illustrative  Examples. 
Adjective. 
latus,    g-enitive  lati. 
liber,  "         liberi. 

celer,  "         celeris. 

fortis,         II         fortis. 
audax,        n        audacis. 


First  Co7ijugation. 
Second  Confiigation. 
Third  Cojifiigation . 
Fourth  Conjugation . 

237. 


Adverb. 
late,  widely. 

libere,      freely. 
celeriter,   quickly. 
fortiter,     bravely. 
audacter,  boldly. 


Observe  that  adverbs  formed  from  adjectives  of  the 
first  and  second  declensions  end  in  -e,  those  from 
adjectives  of  the  third  declension  in  -iter  (or,  in  a 
few  cases,  -ter). 

Observe  further  that  such  adverbs  may  be  formed 
by  substituting   these  endings  for  the  ending  of 
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the  genitive  sing^ular  of  the  adjective  (-i  or  -is). 
Adjectives  in  -ns  form  their  adverbs  in  -nter ;  as, 
potens,  gen.  potentis,  adverb  potenter,  powerfully. 


Illustrative  Examples. 
Comparative.         Superlative. 


latius, 

more  widely 
celerius, 

viore  qiiickl} 
fortius, 

more  bravely  ; 


latissime, 

7Host  (or  very)  widely. 
celerrime, 

most  (or  very)  quickly. 
fortissime, 

most  (or  very)  bravely. 


238. 
Positive. 

late, 

zi'idely  ; 
celeriter, 

quickly  ; 
fortiter, 

bravely  ; 

a.  Observe  how  adverbs  formed  from  adjectives  are 
compared ;  the  comparative  is  formed  by  taking 
the  neuter  accusative  singular  of  the  comparative 
of  the  adjective  (that  is,  by  changing  -ior  to  -ius) ; 
and  the  superlative  by  changing  -us  of  the  super- 
lative of  the  adjective  to  -e. 

239.  VOCABULARY. 

acriter,  adv. ,         fiercely ^  vigorously  (from  acer,  acris, 

acre,  sharp,  eager). 
aegrCj  adv.,  scarcely,  with  difiiculty  (from  aeger, 

gra,  grum,  sick,  weak) ;  in  superlative,  with  the 
greatest  difficulty. 
audacter,  adv.,      boldly. 
celeriter,  adv.,      quickly,  swiftly,  speedily. 
diligenter,  adv.,    carefully  (from  dUigens,  -entis, 
careful). 
j       fortiter,  adv.,        bravely,  gallatitly. 
I       graviter,  adv.,       severely,  seriously. 
\       late,  adv.,  widely,  extensively. 

llbere,  adv.,  freely. 

longe,  adv..  far. 
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exercises. 
-   240.  I. 

A. — 1.  Omnes  acerrime  et  fortissime  pugnaverunt. 
2.  Hostium  impetum  aegre  sustinent.  3..  Castra  valid 
pedes  duodecim  alto  diligenter  miiniri  jubet.  4.  Dicit* 
liberius  et  audacius.  5.  Exercitum  latius  distribui 
jusserat.  6.  Imperator  multis  rebus  impediri  dicebatur. 
7.  Graviter  \nilneratus  erat  et  aegerrime  ad  castra 
perv'enit.  8.  Belgae  a  provincia  longissime  absunt. 
9.  Auxilia  in  summd  monte  celeriter  collocari  jussit  et 
totum  montem  hominibus  compleri. 

B. — 10.  Omnia  diligenter  facta  erant ;  tria  milia 
passuum  iterdiligentissimefecerant.  11.  Equitatum  ex 
castris    educi    jubet    et    proelium    equestre  committi. 

12.  Oppidum    montibus    altissimis    videtur    contineri. 

13.  Superiore  anno  plurimas  naves  celerrime  cogi 
jusseramus.  14.  Omnia  oppida  vicosque  incendi  jubet, 
et  mille  ducentds  obsides  in  prdvinciam  adducl.  15. 
Longe  nobilissimus  esse  omnium  Galldrum  existi- 
mabatur. 

241.  II. 

A. — 1.  He  ordered  the  place  to  be  fortified  more  care- 
fully. 2.  They  began  to  fight  more  bravely  and 
fiercely.  3.  He  will  speak*  most  freely;  he  speaks 
ver>'  seriously.     4.  You  are  said  to  be  feared  by  all. 

5.  The  rest  of  the  army  will  be  three  miles  distant. 

6.  They  will  be  farther  distant  from  the  rest  of  the 
army.  7.  We  shall  order  the  enemy's  territories  to  be 
laid  waste  far  and  wide.  8.  The  village  is  said  to 
be  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  river  twenty-two  feet 
deep. 

*Dlco  means  speak  as  well  as  say. 
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B.— 9.  He  will  have  far  the  greatest  influence  among- 
the  allies.  10.  I  have  ordered  all  the  cavalry  and  ten 
thousand  infantry  to  be  sent  quickly,  11.  The  number 
of  the  enemy  seems  to  be  increasing.  12,  He  orders 
all  the  other  ambassadors  to  be  summoned.  13,  If  the 
enemy  attack  boldly,  we  shall  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
hold  the  hill.  14.  He  demands  about  a  thousand,  ships 
from  the  other  state.  15.  You  used  to  order  the  roads 
to  be  most  carefully  reconnoitred. 


LESSON  XLH. 

Quam  WITH  Comparatives.     Ablative  of 
Comparison. 

242.  Illustrative  Examples. 

T>  ,        £    ^■-  -  J.  ^  ,1-      1  ^^'^  Belgians  were 

Belgae  fortiores  erant  quam  Galli,  ,  , 

T,,        f^---  ^oii-  \     oravcr  than  the 

Belgae  fortiores  erant  Gallis,  ^     , 

J      Gauls. 

Altera  insula  est  minor  quam  \  the  other  island  is 

Britannia,  -     smaller  than 

Altera  insula  est  minor  Britannia,    j     Britain. 

Ad  insulam  pervenit  minorem  \  ,  , 

■n  -^       .  \he  came  to  an  island 

quam  Britanniam, 
.  J  -       ,  -    .^      .   _  \     smaller  than 

Ad  msulam  pervenit  mmorem  ,,  .    . 

T,  .^        .-  Britain. 

Britannia,  } 

Majores  copias  sociis  quam  prdvinciae  imperat,  he  demands 
larger  forces  from  the  allies  than  from  the  provitice. 

Nihil  est  utilius  quam  amicos  habere,  nothing  is  more 
useful  than  to  have  friends. 
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a.  Observe  how,  after  comparatives,  two  methods  are 
used  in  Latin  to  express  the  comparison  :  — 

(1)  quam  (meaning  t/m7i)  is  used,  two  substantives 
compared  being  put  in  the  same  case  ; 

(2)  instead  of  quam,  followed  by  the  nominative 
or  accusative,  the  ablative  without  quam  may  be 
used.     This  is  called  the  Ablative  of  Comparison. 

243.  VOCABULARY. 

Scon-suesco,  ere,  -suevi,  -suetum,  become  accustomed ; 

in  perfect ,  be  accustomed. 
"f^c6nsuetu-do,  -dinis,  f.,         custom. 
continens,  -entis,  incessant,     continual,    un- 

broken, contimcous. 
continenter,  adv.,  continually,  continuously. 

disto,  are,  •    —  be  apart. 

lab-or,  -oris,  m . ,  *         toil,  labour. 

prae-mitto,  ere,  -misi,  -missum,  send  in  advance. 
prae-sto,  are,  -stiti,  ^^     surpass  ;     praestat    (with 

quam),  it  is  pre/erMle,  better. 
sto,  stare,  steti,  statum,      stand. 
terra,  ae,  f.,  lafid. 

Phrases  :  ex  consuetudine,  accordi?ig  to  custom. 

continens  terra  (or  continens  alone  as  fem. 
noun,  with  abl.  continent!),  t/ie  main- 
land, the  continent. 
N.B. — {a)  The  prefix  prae-  is  used  in  composition  to 
express  the  idea  of  before ;  this  appears  in  English  as 
pre-,  as,  predict. 

ib)  The  perfect  tense  of  certain  Latin  verbs  may 
be  freely  translated  by  the  English  present  tense,  to 
denote  the  present  state  resulting  from  a  completed 
action  ;  so,  consuevi,    /  have  become  accustomed,   I  have 
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1/ 
formed  a    habit  =  /   aw    accustomed ;    c6gn6vi,    /    have 

learned  =  /  know.  (The  pluperfect  of  these  verbs  will 
have  the  force  of  an  imperfect  =  /  was  accustomed,  I 
knew.)  Similarly  circumventi  sunt  may  be  translated, 
they  are  surrounded ;  superati  sunt,  they  are  conquered; 
divisum  est,  it  is  divided. 

exercises. 

244.  I. 

A. — 1.  Agfgfer  altior  est  quam  mums  ;  munitiones  alti- 
ores  sunt  aggere.  2 ,  Tamesis  dicitur  esse  longior  Tiber! . 
3.  Breviores  sunt  in  Britannia  quam  in  continent! 
noctes.  4.  Proximi  stabant ;  in  locis  superioribus 
steterant.  5.  Praestat  copias  instruere  quam  fuga 
sal  litem  petere.  6.  In  multls  terrls  sunt  continentes 
silvae  paludesque,  7.  Impedimenta  praemissa  sunt  et 
in  summo  monte  collocata.  8.  Insulae  tria  milia 
passuum  distant.  9.  N5n  populi  Rdmani  consuetudd 
est  obsides  dare  ;    obsides  dare  non  cdnsuevimus. 

B. — 10.  Prudentiores  estis  quam  belli  auctores.  11. 
Insula  circiter  milia  passuum  trlginta  a  continent!  aberat. 
12.  Castra  majora  sunt  quam  c5nsuetud6  exercitiis 
postulat.  13.  Ex  consuetudine  majorem  partem  vici 
cohortibus  quam  equitibus  concessit.  14.  Altitiidd 
muri  minor  erat  quam  latitudd  fossarum.  15.  Alti- 
tiido  fossae  major  erit  quam  fluminis.  16.  Belgae  cum 
Germanis  continenter  bellum  gerebant.  17.  Nulla  est 
sine  labore  saliis.  18.  Circumventi  sumus ;  Gallia  est 
divisa  in  partes  tres. 

245.  II. 

\l  A. — 1.  The  land  is  more  useful  than  the  sea  ;  the  sea 
is  larger  than  the  land.  2.  Nothing  is  better  than 
liberty      3.  The  trenches  were  twenty-three  feet  apart. 
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4.  They  had  stood  continuously  for  six  hours.  5.  The 
other  island  is  farther  distant  from  the  continent  than 
Britain.  6.  The  Romans  are  awaiting  the  end  of  all 
(their)  toils.  7.  I  know  the  custom  of  the  Gauls. 
8.  They  are  accustomed  to  send  in  advance  the  swiftest 
ships.  9.  We  were  accustomed  towage  incessant  wars. 
B. — 10.  We  fear  a  man  more  powerful  than  the  king. 
11.  According  to  custom  he  had  sent  all  the  cavalry  in 
advance  at  daybreak.  12.  By  incessant  toil  they  had 
fortified  the  camp  more  quickly  than  they  were  accus- 
tomed. 13.  It  is  easier  to  leap  down  than  to  stand  on 
the  top  of  the  wall.  14.  He  ordered  a  smaller  portion 
of  the  plunder  to  be  given  to  the  cavalry  than  to  the 
rest  of  the  army.  15.  To  defend  the  camp  bravely  is 
preferable  to  laying*  down  (our)  arms.  16.  They  will 
call  the  defenders  of  the  bridge  braver  and  more  daring 
than  the  commander-in-chief.  17.  It  seems  to  be  better 
to  seek  other  lands.  18.  On  the  mainland  the  towns 
are  not  far  apart. 


LESSON  XLIII. 

Adverbs  :    Irregular   Formation  and  Comparison. 
Quam  WITH  Superlatives. 

246.  Besides  adverbs  formed  from  adjectives,  accord- 
ing to  the  methods  described  in  Lesson  XLI.,  there 
are  not  a  few  instances  where  certain  case -forms  of  the 
adjective  are  used  as  adverbs  (as  is  regularly  the  case 
in  the  comparative  degree). 

In  the  following,  the  accusative  singular  neuter  of 
the  adjective  is  used  adverbially  :— 

*  That  is, '  is  better  than  to  lay  down.' 
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multum,  imich.  plurimum,  most,  very  much. 

solum,      o?ily.  facile,  easily. 

primum,  yf  r^/,  m  the  first  place. 

In  the  following:,  the  ablative  singular  neuter  or  femi- 
nine of  the  adjective  is  used  adverbially  :— 
primo,  at  first.  brevi,  in  a  short  time,  qiiickly. 

subit5,  suddenly  {iron\  the  adjective  subitus,  a,  um,  sudden). 
una  (with  cum)  at  the  same  tifue,  together,  along  {with). 

247.  The  following-  are  adverbs  in  common  use  which 

have  no  corresponding  adjectives  :  — 

Positive.  Comparative.  Superlative. 

diu,      lofig,  for  a  long  lime         diutius  diutissime 

saepe,  ofiten  saepius  saepissime 

fere,     almost        ~^<- 

248.  The  following  adverbs  show  some  irregularity 

in  formation    (compare   the   corresponding   adjectives, 

195)  :- 

Positive. 

(magnus)  magnopere,  greatly 

parum,  little  minus,  less 

bene,  well  melius  optime 

male,  ill  pejus  pessime 

prope,  near,  nearly        propius  proxime 

Illustrative  Examples. 

Quam  maximas  copias  coegit,  he  collected  forces  as  large  as 

possible^. 

Equites  qua^p  maxin^g  impediunt,  they  hinder  the  cavalry 

as-jimich  as  t>ossiblc . 

Quam  primum  iter  fecerunt,  they  marched  as  soon  as  pnsphle. 

a.  Observe   how  quam  with   the   superlative   (both  of 

adjectives  and  of  adverbs)  is  used  to  express  the 

highest   degree  possible,   the   regular  translation 

taking  the  form  as  ...  as  possib, 


(parvus) 

(bonus) 

(malus) 


249. 


Comparative.     Superlative. 
magis,  more       maxime 
minime 
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exercises. 

250.  I. 

A.— 1.  Primo  copiae  mag-nopere  perterrentur.  2. 
Brevi  causam  reperiemus.  3._Saepe  ex  equls  desiliunt 
et  inter  pedites  pug-nant.  4.  Una  cum  Caesare  multos 
annos  fuerat.  5.  Quam  maximum  numerum  inimicorum 
ex  civitate  expellam.  6.  Facile  pauci  multos  montem 
occupare  prohibebunt.  7.  Non  multum  distant.  8. 
Facillime  impetum  hostium  diutius  sustinebimus, 

B.— 9.  Subito  duabus  portis  omnem  equitatum  emittit. 

10.  Diu  principatum  totius  fere   Galliae   obtinuerant. 

11.  Saepiusadsenatum  litteras  mittemus.  12.  Primum 
a  proximis  civitatibus  auxilium  petiverunt.  13.  Una 
cum  ceteris  ex  proelio  excesserant.  14.  Propter  iisum 
militarem  minime  terreri  videbantur.  15.  Quam  celer- 
rime  ad  mare  pervenire  contendit.  16.  Praesidium 
quam  amicissimum  habere  constitueram. 

251.  n. 

A.— 1.  They  had  fought  long-  and  vig-orously.  2.  At 
first  he  does  not  venture  to  speak  freely  and  boldly. 
3.  In  the  first  place  he  ordered  corn  to  be  procured  as 
quickly  as  possible.  4.  They  will  sustain  the  attack 
more  easily ;    the  attack  will  be  sustained  less  easily. 

5.  He  ordered  as  many  ships  as  possible  to  be  collected. 

6.  They  hesitate  to  depart  farther  from  the  line  of 
march.  7.  We  shall  not  await  the  auxiliaries  (any) 
longer.     8.  We  had  been  greatly  hindered  by  marshes. 

B. — 9.  As  soon  as  possible  they  began  to  move  the 
camp  nearer.  10.  Suddenly  almost  ^11  leaped  down 
from  the  ship  along  with  the  gfuides.  11.  The  harbour 
was  less  suitable  than  the  lake.  12.  He  is  accustomed 
to   demand   troops   from   as  many  states  as  possible. 
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13.  When  they  learn  of  Caesar's  arrival  they  will  be 
more  terrified.  14.  They  determined  to  lay  waste  the 
neighbourinij  territories  as  widely  as  possible.  15.  They 
are  nearly  siirrounded.  16.  Almost  all  the  roads  have 
been  carefully  reconnoitred. 


252. 

WORD 

LIST  D. 

DISTANCE. 

foot 

distance 

nearer,  nearest 

pace 

be  (far)  distant 

farther,  farthest 

mile,  miles 

be  apart 

most  distant 

LANIJSCAPE. 

land 

hill 

territory 

sea 

mountain 

mainland 

district 

heights 

top  of  a  mountain 

state 

bridge 

foot  of  a  mountain 

ADJECTIVES. 

first 

other,  another 

larger,  largest 

next 

the  other  (of 

two) 

smaller,  smallest 

previous 

the  others 

lower,  higher 

several 

any 

more,  most 

no,  none 

alone 

incessant,  unbroken 

neither 

whole 

good,  bad 

WAR. 

enemy  X^iX^  defender 

war-sh: 

ip       despatch 

leader  />  i- 

cohort 

set  sail 

reconnoitre 

commander- 

mound 

encamp>  '  send  in  advance 

in-chief 

guide 

post '  ' 

/  -    '  put  to  flight 

MISCELLANEOUS   n6uNS. 

ship 

custom 

freedom        citizen 

burden 

adviser 

toil 

citizenship 

end 

influence 

fewness         difficulty 

speed 

opportunity 
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MISCELLANEOUS    VERBS. 

release  bum  find 


assign 

increase         fear 

be  accustomed 

choose 

surpass          stand 

ADVERBS. 

it  is  better 

fiercely 

swiftly 

at  first 

boldly 

suddenly 

in  the  first  place 

bravely 

continually 

in  a  short  time 

freely 

often 

long,  for  a  long  time 

easily 

almost 

much,  very  much 

with  difficulty 

nearly 

greatly 

carefully 

about 

more 

severely 

far 

less 

gnly 

widely 

along  (with) 

READING  LESSON  VIIL 
The  Story  of  Mucius  Scaevola.     (508  B.C.) 

253.  VOCABULARY. 

manus,  us,  f.,  hand.  mors,  mortis,  f.,  death. 

Fortes  audacesque  pontis  defensores  Porsenam 
Romam  occupare  prohibuerant.  Porsena  exercitum  in 
Etriiriam  non  rediixit,  sed  castra  in  loco  idoneo  posuit 
qui  {which)  mille  circiter  passiis  a  Tiberi  aberat.  Tum 
{then)  equites  quam  pliirimos  emisit  et  fines  Romanorum 
longe  lateque  vastari  jussit.  Brevi  summa  esse  inopia 
friimenti  coepit.  Mucius,  filius  Romani  nobilissimi, 
Porsenam  necare  constituit.  Nocte  per  medios  hostes 
contendit  et  postero  die  diligenter  castra  regis  explora- 
vit.  Porsena  inc5gnitus  erat  Miicio,  et  pr5  {instead  of, 
prep,  with  abl.  case)  rege  iinum  ex  principibus  necavit, 
qui  {who)  longe  nobilissimus  omnium  esse  videbatur. 
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Mllites  qui  proximl  stabant  aegerrime  Mucium  compre- 
henderunt  {seized)  et  ad  regem  adduxerunt. 

Mucius  minime  perterreri  videbatur ;  libere  et  audacter 
dixit.  ' '  R5manus  sum  civis.  Regem  Porsenam  necare 
constitueram  et  populum  Romanum  ab  injiiria  defen- 
dere.  Non  audacior  sum  ceteris  Romanis.  Si  Porsena 
totum  exercitum  e  finibus  Romanis  non  eduxerit,  trecenti 
alii  non  dubitabunt  rei  publicae  causa  maximos  labores 
et  summa  pericula  adire  {to  encounter).  Mortem  non 
timed.  Praestat  incendi  quam  libertatem  amittere  {to 
lose).'"  Simul  {at  the  same  time)  dextram  manum  in 
igTiem  {fire)  injecit  {thrtist),  qui  a  militibus  f actus  erat. 
Rex  fortitiidine  Romanorum  magnopere  permotus  est 
et  Mucium  dimitti  jussit.  Pacem  quam  celerrime  cum 
senatii  Romano  confirmavit  et  cum  omnibus  copiis  e 
finibus  Romanorum  discessit.  Postea  {afterwards) 
Miicius  Scaevola*  appellabatur,  quod  {because)  sinistram 
solam  manum  habebat. 


LESSON  XLIV. 

Relative  Pronoun. 

Quod. 

AUii^lt 

254 

'. 

Paradigm. 

THE    RELATIVE 

:  PRONOUN  qui. 

Singular. 

Pliral. 

Masc. 

Fem.        Neut. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neit. 

Nom. 

qui 

quae      quod 

qui 

quae 

quae 

Gen. 

cujus 

cujus     ciijus 

quorum 

quarum 

quorum 

Dat. 

cui 

cui         cui 

quibus 

quibus 

quibus 

Ace. 

quem 

quam     quod 

quos 

quas 

quae 

Abl. 

quo 

qua        quo 

quibus 

quibus 

quibus 

"The  Latin  word  Hcaevola  means  "  the  left-handed." 
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255.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Legatus,  ^i  missus  est,  prudens  est,  the  ambassador  who 

has  bee7i  sent  is  prudent. 
Legatus,  quern  miserunt,  prudens  est,  the  ambassador  whom 

they  have  se7it  is  prndent. 
Legionem,  quae  missa  est,  exspectamus,  we  are  awaiting 

the  legion  ichich  has  been  sent. 
Adventum  legionis  qjiam  miserunt  exspectamus,  we  are 
awaiting  the  approach  of  the  legion  which  they  have 
sent. 

Legiones,  quarum  adventum  exspectabamus,  pervenerunt, 
the  legions,  whose  approach  tve  were  awaiting.,  arrived. 
German!,  a  quibus  missus  est,  pacem  petunt,  the  Germans, 

by  cL'honi  he  ci'as  sent,  are  seeking  peace. 
German!,  quibuscum  bellum  gerebat,  pacem  petunt,  the 
Germans  with  whom  he  was  waging  war,  seek  peace. 
In  connection  with  these  sentences,  observe  :— 
(l)  that  the   relative  pronoun  in  Latin  changes  its 

form  to  indicate  gfcnder,  number,  and  case  ; 
/(2)  tha^the  gender  and  number  of  the  relative  are 
A    determined  by  the  word  (called  the  Antecedent)  to 
which  it  refers  ; 

(3)  that  the  case  of  the  relative  is  in  no  way  deter- 
mined by  the  antficedentj  but  by  its  relation  to 
the  dependent  clause  to  which  it  belongs  ; 

(4)  that  in  the  first  four  sentences  the  relative  pro- 
noun that  could  be  used  in  place  of  who,  whom  or 
which  ; 

(5)  that  in  the  second  and  fourth  sentences-  the 
relative  might  be  omitted  altogether  in  English, 
something  which  never  occurs  in  Latin  ; 

(6)  that  the  preposition  cum  is  suffixed  to  the  ablative 
it  governs.     The  accent  is  then  on  the  penult  (13). 
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256.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Oppidum,  ^_o4  muniverant,  expugnatum  est,  the  town 
7chich  tJuy  had fortifud  has  been  taken  by  storm. 

Timent  quod  oppidum  expugnatum  est,  they  are  afraid 
because  tJie  town  has  been  taken  by  storm. 

Quod  hostes  n5n  longe  aberant,  signum  dedit,  becaicse  the 
enemy  were  iiot  Jar  distant,  he  gave  the  signal. 

a.  Obsen^e  that  the  same  Latin  word  quod  is  used  both 
as  a  relative  pronoun  (neuter  singular  nominative 
or  accusative)  and  as  a  conjunction  with  the  force 
of  because.* 

257.  VOCABULARY. 

barbarus,  i,  m.,  barbarian. 

icenturi-Q^ -onis,  m.,  centurio7i    (an   officer   of 

the  Roman  army), 
com-moveo,  ere,  -movl,  -motum,  alarm,  dismay. 
demonstrS,  are,  avi,  atum,  point  out,  mention  ;  make 

mention  {cf=^V}. 
in-colo,  ere,  -colui,  l  inhabit  ;  dwell. 

op-primo,  ere,  -pressi,  -pressum,  overpower ;  burden. 
prem5,  ere,  pressi,  ^ressuva., press,  harass,  beset. 
supra,  adv.,  above. 

tra-duc6,  ere,  -duxi,  -ductum,  lead  across,  take  across. 
transporto,  are,  avi,  atum,    carry  across,  bring  over. 

Phrase  :  premor,  graviter  premor,  be  hard  pressed.. 

N.B. — Trans   (or  tra-)  is  prefixed  to  verbs  with  the 
force  of  across  or  over. 

•  Kven  in  the  rare  cases  where  either  triiiisliition  might  be  given,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  context  will  dcteruiiue  which  is  the  proper  rendering. 

\ 
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exercises. 
258.  I. 

1 .  Quod  vicus  in  duas  partes  flumine  dividitur,  alteram 
partem  Gallis  concessit,  alteram  legion! .  2.  Adflumen, 
quod  vicum  in  duas  partes  dividit,  pen^enit.  3.  Ad 
.fliimen,  quo  vicus  in  duas  partes  dividitur,  perv^enit. 
4.  Ex  vico,  quern  Gallis  et  legfioni  concesserat,  omnes 
discedere  coeperunt.  5.  Ex  altera  parte  vici,  quam 
Gallis  concesserat,  omnes  discedere  coeperunt.  6. 
Vicus,  ciijus  partem  Gallis  concesserat,  in  duas  partes 
fliimine  dividitur.  7.  Galli,  quibus  partem  vici  con- 
cesserat, discedere  coeperunt.  8.  Legid,  cui  partem 
vici  concesserat,  ndn  discessit,  9.  Quod  partem  vici 
legioni  concesserat,  Galli  discesserunt.  10.  Ex  duabus 
partibus,  in  quas  vicus  fliimine  dividitur,  alteram  Gallis 
concessit,  alteram  legioni. 

II. 

1.  The  Belgians  are  nearest  to  (l73)  the  Germans, 
who  dwell  across  the  Rhine  (and)  with  whom  they  are 
continually  waging  war.  2.  The  Germans,  to  whom 
the  Belgians  are  nearest,  dwell  across  the  Rhine. 
3.  They  are  continually  waging  war  with  the  Germans, 
because  they  are  nearest.  4.  The  Gauls,  of  whom  the 
Belgians  are  the  bravest,  are  waging  war  with  the 
Germans.  5.  They  dwell  across  the '  Rhine,  which 
divides  the  Germans  from  the  Gauls.  6.  They  dwell 
across  the  river  that  divides  Germany  from  Gaul. 
7.  They  dwell  across  the  river  by  which  Germany  is 
divided  from  Gaul.  8.  The  districts  which  the  Belgians 
inhabit  are  nearest  Germany.  9.  Gaul  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  of  which  the  Belgians  inhabit  one.  10.  One 
part  of  Gaul,  which  the  Belgians  inhabit,  is  nearest 
Germany. 
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259.  III. 

A. — 1.  Ab  omnibus  barbaris,  qui  trans  Rhenum  inco- 
lunt,  legati  ad  Caesarem  mittuntur.  2.  Plurimas  habemus 
longas  naves,  quibus  milites  transportare  consuevimus. 
3.  Frumentum  omne,  quod  in  oppidum  centuriones 
comportaverant,  reliquit.  4.  In  fines  Germanorum, 
qui  proximi  Belgis  erant,  copias  quas  coegerat  traduxit. 
5.  Reliquum  exercitum,  quod  longe  aberat,  non  exspec- 
tabamus.  6.  Vir  fortissimus  delectus  est,  cujus  pater 
amicus  a  senatii  appellatus  erat.  7.  Auxilium  a  Caesare 
petimus,  quod  graviter  a  Germanis  premimur. 

B. — 8.  Fuga  Gall5rum,  de  qua  supra  demonstravimus, 
legionem,  quacum  Caesar  erat,  commovebat.  9.  Castra 
erant  minora  quod  sine  impedimentis  Caesar  legiones 
transportaverat.  10.  Omnem  equitatum,  quern  ex  omni 
provincia  coegerat,  praemisit.  11.  Summa  erat  diffi- 
cultas  quod  milites  onere  armorum  oppressi  sunt.  12. 
Quod  inopia  friimenti  erat,  centuridnes  complures  in 
finitimas  civitates  friimenti  causa  dimisit.  13.  Cum  s51a 
decima  legione,  de  qua  non  dubitabat,  discessit. 

260.  IV. 

A. — 1.  They  marched  through  the  province  because 
they  had  no  other  road.  2.  He  will  collect  all  his 
ships,  of  which  he  has  a  large  number.  3.  The  cavalry 
is  sent  in  advance  through  the  forest  which  has  been 
mentioned  above.  4.  They  are  alarmed  because  he  left 
everything  that  he  had  brought  over.  5.  As  many  ships 
as  possible  were  gathered  to  the  harbour  from  which  he 
had  determined  to  set  sail.  6.  The  auxiliaries  we  are 
awaiting  have  been  suddenly  oven^owered  by  the  bar- 
barians. 7.  Because  neither  army  ventures  to  join 
battle,  Caesar  leads  his  forces  back  to  the  camp. 
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B. — 8,  With  two  legions  which  had  wintered  in  the 
province,  he  hastened  to  a  river  that  was  about  a  mile 
distant.  9.  The  king-,  with  whom  he  had  made  peace, 
had  great  influence  in  the  states  into  which  the  army 
had  been  led  across.  10.  The  other  centurion,  to  whose 
father  the  citizenship  had  been  given  by  Caesar,  was 
overpowered  by  the  enemy.  11.  The  camp  that  we 
have  mentioned  above  was  beset  by  the  barbarians, 
whose  lands  were  being  laid  waste.  12.  There  are 
several  islands,  a  majority  of  which  are  {literally  the 
greater  part  .  .  is)  inhabited  by  barbarians.  13.  They 
are  less  suitable,  because  they  fear  the  sea. 


LESSON   XLV. 
Perfect  Participle  Passive.   - 

261.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Barbari,  spe  praedae  adducti,  in  Galliam  contenderunt, 

the   barbarians,    influenced   by    the  hope  of  plunder, 
hastened  into  Gaul. 
Copiae,  in  unum  locum  coactae,  in  provinciam  mittebantur, 
the  forces,  having  been  gathered  to  one  place,  jtsed  to 
be  sent  to  the  province. 
Copiae,  in  unum  locum  coactae,  in  provinciam  mittentur, 
the  forces,  having  been  gathered  to  one  place,  will  be 
sent  to  the  province. 
Aciem  instructam  inveniet,  he  zaill  flnd  the  line  of  battle 

drauni  up. 
a.  These  Latin  sentences  illustrate  the  use  of  the  Perfect 
Participle  Passive,  when  no  longer  used  with  parts 
of  the  verb  sum  to  form  a  tense  of  tJhe  indicative 
passive  (l40).  It  is  regularly  translated  by  the 
English  passive  participle,  e.g.  missus,  sent  or 
havi7ig  bee?i  sent. 
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Contrast  the  following'  sentences  : — 
Barbari  spe  praedae  adducti  erant,  the  barbarians  had  been 

injiuenccd  by  the  hope  of  plunder. 
C5piae  in  unum  locum  coactae  sunt,  the  forces  have  been 

gathered  to  one  place. 
Acies  instructa  erit,  a  Ime  of  battle  will  have  been  drawn  up 

b.  Notice  that  in  these  sentences  the  voice  of  the  parti- 

ciple is  passive,  and  that  the  time  of  the  action 
expressed  by  the  participle  is  prior  to  that  of  the 
principal  verb,  but  is  not  necessarily  past  time. 

c.  The  participle  is  a  verbal  adjective  ;    it  expresses 

action  and  has  distinctions  of  tense  and  voice  ;  and 
it  agrees  in  gender,  number  and  case  with  the 
noun  it  modifies.  The  perfect  participle  passive  is 
declined  like  bonus  (65). 

d.  Sometimes  this  participle  becomes  little  more  than 

an  ordinary  adjective,  and  may  in  fact  be  com- 
pafed ;  as,  paratus,  ready  ;  paratior,  more  ready  or 
better  prepared ;  munltissimus,  best  fortified,  ox  well 
protected. 

262.  A  freer  rendering  of  the  perfect  participle  pas- 
sive is  generally  permissible  and  often  advisable.  Thus 
in  the  first  two  sentences  of  261,  adducti  might  also  be 
translated  being  influenced,  and  coactae  might  be  trans- 
lated after  beitig  gathei'ed,  or  on  being  gathered. 

Occasionally  all  these  methods  of  translation  are 
possible  ;  as, 

'repulsed 
bei7tg  repulsed 


Repulsi  ab  equitatu, 

in  castra  contendunt,J  having  been  repulsed 
I  after  beiyig  repulsed 
on  being  repulsed 


by  the  cavalry, 
■  they  hasten  to 
the  camp. 


^JnJocA  PifiAjC^'-^U^ 
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263. 


VOCABULARY, 


surrender. 

snrmider  (transitive). 
break  out,  sally  out. 
sally,  sortie, 
embassy, 
attack,  assault. 


dediti-o,  -5nis,  f., 

dedo,  ere,  dedidi,  deditum, 

e-rumpo,  ere,  -rupi,  -ruptum, 

erupti-o,  -onis,  f . , 

legati-o,  -onis,  f., 

oppugnati-o,  -onis,  f., 

per-rumpo,  ere,  -rupi,  -ruptum,  break  through.     ~ 

rumpc,  ere,  riipi,  ruptum,  break,  break  down. 

stati-o,  -onisj  f.,  outpost,  guard. 

telum,  i,  n.,lP  iveapon,  viissile. 

Phrases  :  in  deditionem  venio,  surrender  (intransitive). 
in  statione,  on  guard,  on  outpost  duty. 
N.B. — The  suffix  -tio  is  used  to  form  from  verbs 
abstract  nouns  (feminine)  denoting  an  action,  or  in  some 
cases  the  concrete  result  of  an  action.  So  munitio,  like 
the  English  naviXi  fortification ,  may  mean  either  the  act 
of  fortifying-  or  the  works  constructed.  This  ending 
appears  in  English  as  -tion. 

EXERCISES. 

264.  I. 

A. — 1.  Adventti  Romanorum  magnopere  perterritus, 
copias  rediixit.  2.  Ab  hostibus  circumventi.  de  miini- 
ti5nibu&  desiluenint  et  fuga  salutem  petlvenint.  3.  Om- 
nium rerum  inopia  adducti,  legationem  de*  deditione 
miserunt.  4.  Paratum  et  instructum  exercitum  inveni. 
5.  Multitiidine  telonmi  repulsae, "  cohortes  in  locis 
superidribus  c5nsistunt.  6.  Primd  parati  eramus  auc- 
tores  belli  dedere.  7.  Cum  signum  dederit,  ex  castris 
erumpent.  8,  Spe  saliitis  adducti,  per  medios  hostes 
audacissime  perriiperunt.  9.  Multitiidine  telorum  vul- 
nerati/^  a^gre  adt  noctem  oppiignationcm  sustinemus. 

t  Translate  ad  here  Jjy  '  until '. 


(J!^^cjf^..<j^^^<^'f^A 


r  7^/  / 


lAt- 


^^ I  y^  Lj^^^M^^^^ 
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B. — 10.  Salutem  petere  jnssi,  subito  omnibus  portis 
eruptionem  fecerunt.  11.  Ex  consuetudine  omnes 
civitates  communcm  legationem  mittent.  12.  Omnia 
quae  postulaveritis,  enmt  parata.  13.  Magnitudine 
munitionum  ct  celeritate  Romanorum  pemioti,  legates 
de  deditione  mittunt.  14.  Ab  oppidd  quod  erat  maxi- 
mum miinitissimumciue  in  insula,  non    longe  aberant. 

15.  In  omniFus  collibus  copias  kostium  Instriictas  vident. 

16.  Pons,  qui  crat  in  fluminc,  rui:)tus  erat.  17.  Cohors, 
quae  in  statione  erat,  fuga  reliqui  exercitiis  perterrita, 
in  deditionem  venit.  18.  Barbari,  commoti  quod 
oppidum  natiira  loci  miinitissimum  expugnatum  erat, 
majores  copias  parare  coeperunt. 

265.  II. 

A. — 1.  (After  being  driven  bacl^  into  the  town,  they 
made  a  sortie.  2.  Being  defeated  by  the  first  attack  of 
the  cohorts,  they  are  compelled  to  surrender.  3.  The 
cavalry  sent  out  from  the  winter  camp,  quickly  put  the 
enemy  to  flight.  4.  On  being  recalled  to  the  continent, 
he  hesitated  for  several  days  to  set  sail.  5.  Having 
been  terrified  by  the  large  number  of  the  ships,  the 
enemy's  troops  withdraw  from  the  sea.  6.  vSix  chosen 
cohorts  will  be  stationed  on  outpost  duty.  7.  The 
war-ships  seem  to  be  better  p^part^  than  the  other 
(ships).  8^  On  beiiig''  informed  c^  tlie  approach  of  the 
embassy  sent  by  the  Belgians,' he  recalled  the  cavalry 
which  he  had  sent  in  advance.  9.  Caesar  broke  the 
middle  of  the  enemy's  line, 

B. — 10.  'After  being  drawn  up  in  line  we  shall  sally 
out.  11.  On  being  repulsed  by  the  fortifications  and 
the  missiles,  they  withdrew  as  tjuickly  as  possible. 
12.   The  long  awaited  auxiliarif-s  reached  the  bridge  the 
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previous  night.  13.  The  attack  is  hindered  by  many 
circumstances.  14,  If  you  break  through  the  fortifica- 
tions, you  will  easily  reach  the  river.  15.  He  found  the 
guards  posted.  16.  After  being  called  brothers  by  the 
senate,  they  have  been  compelled  to  surrender  all  their 
towns  and  to  give  hostages.  17.  On  the  seventh  day  of 
the  assault,  having  been  greatly  harassed  by  the  multi- 
tude of  missiles,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Caesar  to 
treat  for  a  surrender.  18.  Burdened  by  the  heavy 
weight  of  their  arms,  the  legions  reached  the  camp 
with  the  greatest  difficulty. 


266. 


LESSON  XLVI. 

Personal  Pronouns. 

Paradigms. 

THE   personal   PRONOUNS   CgO,  tU,  is. 


First  Pi 

^rson 

Second  Per. 

son. 

Third  Perso7i.    . 

SlNGL'tAI 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Norn. 

ego    ^ 

tti 

is 

ea 

id 

Gen. 

mei 

tui 

ejus 

ejus 

ejus 

Dat. 

mihi 

tibi 

ei 

ei 

ei 

AC€. 

me 

te 

eum 

eam 

id 

Voc. 

— 

tu 

— 

Abl. 

me 

te 

60 

ea 

eo 

Plural. 

Norn. 

nos  ,A^-l 

VOS    i^^i 

tn-^- 

ei,  ii 

eae 

ea 

Gen. 

nostrum'^ 
nostri     j 

vestrj/: 
vestri 

1 

eorum 

earum 

eorum 

Dat. 

n5bis 

vobis,^ 

H. 

eis,  iis 

eis,  iis 

eis,  iis 

Ace. 

nos 

VOS 

I 

eos 

eas 

ea 

Voc. 

VOS 

- 

— 

AbL 

ndbis 

v5bis 

eis,  iis 

eY^,  iis 

eis,  iis 

J  it 


.*^ 
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a.  Of  the  double  forms  in  the  genitive  plural  of  the 
first  and  second  personal  pronouns,  nostrum  and 
vestrum   are   used   as    partitive   genitives    (l74) ; 

otherwise  of  us  ^-nc^  nf  ynu  arg  pnstrT  anrl  ■gfistri. 

267. 

Nos  sumus  amici,  vos  estis  inimici,  we  are  friends,  you  art 

enemies. 
Legidnem,  quam  mecum  habeo,  mittam,  /  shall  se?id  the 

legion  ichich  I  have  2t.-ith  me. 
Jussit  eos   impedimenta   in   un5  loco   collocare    at   eum 

munire,  he  ordered  them  to  put  the  baggage  in  one 

place  and  fortify  it. 
Omnibus  vobis  utile  est,  it  is  useful  to  all  ofyoii  (literally 

to  you  all). 
The^e,  Latin  sentences  illustrate  the  following-  points  : 

a.  The  nominative  of  the  personal  pronoun  is  expressed 

when  emphatic,  otherwise  the  personal  ending  of 
■        the  verb  suffices.  / 

b.  The  preposition  cum  is  suffixed  to  the  ablatives  me, 

te,  nobis  and  vobis.     (For  the  accent  see  255.  a.  6.) 

c.  Because  of  the  difference  between  Latin  and  English 

in  the  matter  of  gender,  the  pronoun  //  may  fre- 
quently be  represented  by  the  masculine  or  the 
feminine  of  is.  Where  also  it  is  the  subject  of  a 
verb,  the  form  of  the  Latin  verb  (or  of  a  predicate 
adjective)  will  vary  according  to  the  noun  to  which 
the  pronoun  it  refers  )  thus,  it  was  sent  may  refer 
to  an  army  (exercitus),  a  legion  (legio),  a  letter 
(litterae),  or  to  baggage  (impedimenta),  and  would 
then  be  translated  missus  est,  missa  est,  missae 
sunt,  and  missa  sunt  respectively  ^ 

d.  The    partitive    genitive    should    not    be    used    with 

omnes.  since  the  whole,  not  a  part,  is  taken.    (174.) 
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268.  vocabulary. 
aut,                        or ;  aut  .  .  aut,  either  .   .  or. 

-^    concilium,  i,  n.,  meetmg,  council. 

et,  and ;    et  .  .  et,  doth  .   .  and. 

etiam,  also;  even. 

memini  (found  in  perfect  system  only,  with  force  of 
present),  remember, 
dji       memor, -oris,       ?«/w^?^/(with  g-enitive). 

memoria,  ae,  f. ,  viemory. 
t.f-'  i      neque,  7ior,  and  not ;  neque  .  .  neque,  ?ieither  .  .  nor. 
(/       sed,  bzit. 

tim-or, -oris,  m.,/<?ar.  . 

.        Phrases  :  memoriam  dep5n5,/(?r^^/.*  ^^QjtA\ 
j  /lU"^.  memoriam  retine5,  remember.* 

EXERCISES. 

269.  I. 

A. — 1.  Pacem  vobiscum  fecerat ;  pacem  neque  nobis- 
cum  neque  vobiscum  fecerat.,  2.  Ab  eis  circum- 
veniemur.  3.  Tii  et  mihi,^t,/ei  piiblicae  iitilis  fuisti.y'  ■'  ■ 
4.  Memini  id;  memor  ero  vestri.  5.  Hiberna  ab  eb  j ; 
aberant  milia  passuum  viginti.  6.'>  Consilium  barba- 
r5rum  n5n_solum  mihi,  ,s£de^tian3J:ibi ,  incognitum  erat. 
7 .  Magnam  inter  eos  auctoritatem  habes ;  tu  etiam 
maj5rem  auct5ritatem  quam  eg"0  habes.  8.  Nihil  a 
v5bis  postulo.  9.  Ab  e5  de  periculo  legfionis  cognoscit 
et  eam  rediici  jubet.  10.  Si  legatidnem  de  deditione 
ad  eum  miseritis,  ad  concilium  vos  convocabit 

B. — 11.  Equites  quos  tecum  transports veras,  reducti 
erant.  12.  Hostes,  timore  perterriti,  a  nobis  discedunt. 
13.    Tui   memoriam   retinebo ;    memoriam   vestri   non 

*  These  phrases,  as  tWeir  literal  meaning  would  indicate,  are  followed  by 
the  genitive  caae.        wf  /  / 
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deponam.  14.  Aut  eauites  aut  frumentum  cis  im- 
perabit.  15.  Cum  ad  castra  pervenerint,  ea  oppugna- 
bunt.  16.  Timor  animds  omnium  occupavit ;  timor 
cam  occupavit.  17.  Omnibus  vobis  libertatem  dedit ; 
nos  omnes  opprimere  constituit.  18.  A  ceteris  id 
cogfnovit,  neque  ego  nuntiavi.*  19.  Amicitiae  populi 
Roman!  memoria  moveor.  20.  Nuntius  ad  me  missus 
est  ;  victoria  mihi  nuntiatur. 

270.  II. 

A. — 1.  He  will  choose  either  me  or  you.  2.  He  has 
chosen  not  only  a  large  part  of  us,  but  also  all  of  you. 
3.  He  has  learned  the  commander's  plans.  4.  He  has 
compelled  them  to  withdraw  from  the  council.  5.  It  is 
dangerous  both  to  me  and  to  you.  6.  Because  we  do 
not  venture  to  carry  the  baggage  with  us,  we  are  leav- 
ing- it  in  the  camp.  7.  They  have  left  to  us  neither 
(our)  lands  nor  (our)  liberty.  8.  The  cavalry  I  shall 
send  before  me,  but  the  infantry  I  shall  lead  out. with 
me.  9.  We  slew  a  large  part  of  them.  10.  On  account 
of  (their)  fear  of  me,  they  are  renewing  the  memory  of 
(our)  former  friendship. 

B. — 11.  Having  been  informed  of  the  recent  victory, 
we  sent  ambassadors  to  him.  12.  Hostag^es  will  be 
given  up  to  you  by  us.  13.  I  did  not  fear  him,  but  you 
were  terrified  by  fear.  14.  We  were  eight  miles  from 
him.  15.  We  shall  demand  from  him  not  only  com  but 
also  hostagres.  16.  He  has  forgotten  even  you.  17. 
He  orders  them  {rcferrhig  to  {a)  the  cohorts,  {b)  the 
auxiliaries,  {c)  the  soldiers)  to  come  as  quickly  as 
possible.  18.  Nor  do  I  remember  everything.  19.  He 
summons  all  \f  them  to  a  meeting.  20.  And  they  do 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  mindful  of  us. 


.  •*  Jd  is  ttf  be  undcrutood  a.s  the  object  of  naiitlavl  also.  ' 

,     /J.    .  /y  y 
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LESSON  XLVII. 
Present  Participle  Active.     Dum. 

271.  Paradigms. 
PRESENT   PARTICIPLE   ACTIVE. 

First  Conj.    Second  Conj.     Third  Conj.    Fourth  Conj. 
amans  monens  regens  audiens 

a.  In  each  of  the  four  conjugations  the  present  participle 
ends  in  -ns,  and  is  formed  from  the  present  stem. 

272.  Paradigm. 

DECLENSION   OF   THE   PRESENT   PARTICIPLE   ACTIVE. 


Singular. 

Masc.  and  Fem. 

Neuter. 

Nom. 

amans 

amans 

Gen. 

amantis 

amantis 

Dat. 

amanti 

amanti 

Ace. 

amantem 

amans 

Voc. 

amans 

amans 

Abl. 

amante 

amante 

Plural. 

Nom. 

amantes 

amantia 

Gen. 

amantium 

amantium 

Dat. 

amantibus 

amantibus 

Ace. 

amantes  (is) 

amantia 

Voc. 

amantes 

amantia 

Abl. 

amantibus 

amantibus 

a.  Compare  the  declension  of  the  present  participle 
active  with  that  of  adjectives  of  the  third  declen- 
sion (113),  noting  that  in  the  ablative  singular  the 
adjective  has  -i,  the  participle  -e.* 

*  The  participle  also,  when  used  as  an  adjective,  has  -I  in  the  ablative 
Biugular. 
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273.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Copias  pugnantes  video,  /  sec  the  troops  fighting. 
Adventum  ejus  exspectantes,  castra  munivimus,  while  {we 

7ceyc)  azi.'aitiiig  his  approach,  ive  fortified  the  camp. 
Adventum  ejus  exspectantes,  castra  muniemus,  while  {we 
ore)  a-u'aiting  his  approach,  we  shall  fortify  the  camp. 
y /iLegatum  fortiter  pugnantem  vulneraverunt,  they  wounded 

the  lieutenant  while  he  was  fighting  bravely. 
f  U  Legatum,  dum fortiter  pugnat,  vulneraverunt,  they  wounded 
'  the  lieutenant  zchile  he  7cas  fighting  bravely. 

Dum  castra  muniuntur,  hostes  impetum  fecerunt,  while 
the  camp  i>.'as  being  fortified,  the  eneiny  made  a7i  attack. 
These  sentences  illustrate  the  following-  points  :— 

a.  The  present  participle  in  Latin  is  found  only  in  the 

active  voice ;  the  time  denoted  is  not  necessarily 
present,  but  is  always  the  same  as  that  of  the 
main  verb. 

b.  The    Latin    present    participle    active    is   translated 

sometimes  by  the  English  imperfect  participle 
in  -ing  (so  especially  after  verbs  of  hearing  and 
seeing) ;  but  more  often  by  while  (or  as)  with  the 
participle  in  -ing,  or  by  while  (or  as)  with  a  pro- 
gressive form  of  the  indicative ;  so 

co}ning, 

while  coming, 

while  we  {you,  they)  are  coming, 

while  we  {you,  they)  were  coming. 
While  is  also  indicated_la-Latiii  by:  the  ^conjunction 
dum,  which_is  regularly  .follo\^^d„b^^_thc  present 
indicative,  even  when  the  reference  is  to  past  time. 
"(Dnm  should  never  be  used  with  the  participle). 
Dum  and  the  indicative  supply  the  lack  of  a  present 
participle  passive  in  Latin. 


venientes  may  be- 
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274. 


VOCABULARY. 


clam-or,  -oris,  m.,  shout ^  shouting. 

fleo,  ere,  flevi,  fletum,  weepy  be  in  tears. 

frumentarius,  a,  um,  of  or  pertainirig  to  grain. 

interim,  adv.,  meanwhile,  in  the  meantime. 
laboro,  are,  avi,  atum,  toil ;  struggle,  be  in  distress. 
legionarius,  a,  um,  of  a  legioii,  legionary. 

onerarius,  a,  um,  of  burden,  for  burdens. 

resisto,  ere,  restiti,  -^f^      resist. 
toll5,  ere,  sustuli,  sublaium,  raise  ;  remove,  take  away. 
undique,  adv.,  on  all  sides,  from  all  sides. 

/•y^ra^^^  .•  res  f  rumentaria,  provisions,  supplies,  .i-^'^'^  ) 
navis  onerariaj  transport  {ship). 

N,B. — The  suffix  -arius  is  used  to  form  from  nouns 
adjectives  signifying  pertaining  or  belonging  to.  This 
appears  in  English  as  -ary. 


Navis  Oneraria  :  Transport  Ship. 
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exercises. 

275.  I. 

A. — 1.  Diim  Caesar  naves  longas  parat,  legati  ad 
eum  di  deditione  venenint.  2.  Cacsarem  legatls  re- 
spondentem  audiveramiis.  3.  Fortissimepugnans,  gra- 
viter  vulneratus  est.  4.  Tertiam  legionem  laborantem 
vidit.  5.  Dum  castra  muniunt,  nullus  hostis  interim 
visus  est.  6.  Dum  castra  incenduntur,  subito  clamor  a 
n5bls  auditur.  7.  Auxilium  fiens  amepetivit.  8.  Certo 
anni  tempore  undique  ad  cum  con  venire  consuevenint. 

B. — 9.  Dum  naves  onerariae  quas  imperaverat  co-  / 
guntur,  interim  c5nsilium  principum  cogiioscitur.  10. 
Si  spes  fugae  sublata  erit,  minus  facile  resistemus. 
11.  Interim  dum  equites  itinera  explorant,  legionarii 
milites  castra  ponere  coepenmt .  12.  Graviter  \Tilnerati 
de  saliite  desperare  coeperant.  13.  Navies  et  longae  et 
onerariae  incolumes  ad  continentem  perveniunt.  14. 
Dum  pedites  castra  fortissime  defendunt,  equitatum  rei 
frumentariae  causa  dimittit. 

276.  II. 

A. — 1.  Weeping,  they  sought  peace  and  friendship 
from  him.  2.  The  soldiers  of  the  legion,  while  resisting 
bravely,  were  surrounded  by  the  cavalry.  3.  In  the 
meantime,  while  he  is  awaiting  reinforcements,  he 
begins  a  cavalry  battle.  4.  We  made  an  attack  on  the 
enemy  while  they  were  hastenmg  to  the  forest.  5. 
Being  surrounded  by  us  on  all  sides,  they  began  to  be 
in  distress.  6.  He  gave  the  signal  to  us  as  we  were 
despairing  of  victory.  7.  He  heard  the  soldiers  raising 
a  shout ;  he  heard  the  shouting  of  the  soldiers  as  they 
were  sallying  out.  8.  While  the  transports  are 
assembling,  according  to  custom  he  summons  the 
lieutenants. 
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■v^''^^  B. — 9.    The    enemy,   because    they 

number  of  troops,  will  easily  surround  you  as  you  afe 

leaping  down  from  the  transports.     10.  "While  the  army 

^'^    was  being  led  across,  he  saw  the  reinforcements  with- 

/  ^      drawing.      11. hB^  all  fear  is  removed,  they  will  ,not 

V         endure   toil    (any)'  longer.       12.    While    hesitating   on 

account  of  the  lack  of  provisions,  he  was  informed  of 

the    assault.       13.    While   the    cavalry   withstood   the 

enemy's  attack,  he  meanwhile  drew  up  the  legionary 

soldiers  on  the  top  of  the  hill.     14.  By  incessant   toil 

we  shall  overcome  ijise  supero)  everything. 


LESSON  XLVIII. 
Reflexive  Pronoun  .     Possesswes  . 

277.  "Paradigm. 

REFLEXIVE    PRONOUN,    THIRD    PERSON.* 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Gen. 

sui 

sui 

Dat. 

sibi 

sibi 

Ace. 

se,  or  sese 

se,  or  sese 

Ml. 

se,  or  sese 

se,  or  sese 

278. 

Illustrative  Examph 

;s. 

Se  defendit, 

he  defends  himself. 

Se  defendunt, 

they  defen 

d  themselves. 

Eos  ad  se  vocat,  he  calls  them  to  him. 

Equites  cum  eo  misit,  he  sent  the  cavalry  with  him.. 
Equites  secum  eduxit,  he  led  out  the  cavalry  with  him. 
Impedimenta  secum  portant,  they  carry  the  baggage 
with  them,. 
a.  Observe  that  in  these  sentences  the  reflexive  pro- 
noun se  is  sometimes  singular,  sometimes  plural ; 

*  In  the  first  and  second  persons,  the  personal  pronouns  servo  also  as  the 
reflexive  pronouns ;  as,  Me  defeudd,  I  defend  myself. 
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that  it  is  translated  sometimes  by  the  English 
reflexive  pronoun  {himself,  themselves),  sometimes 
by  the  ordinary  third  personal  pronoun  (him,  them) ; 
but  that  in  either  case  it  refers  to  the  subject  of  the 
verb.  The  English  third  personal  pronoun  when 
not  used  reflexively  is  translated  by  is  (266). 

i-     Cum  is  suffixed  to  se  as  to  me  and  te  (267.  b). 

279.  Paradigms. 
POSSESSIVE   PRONOMINAL   ADJECTIVES. 

First  Person.        Second  Person.      Third  Person  Reflexive. 
meus,  a  um,  tuus,  a,  um,  suus,  a,  um, 

my,  mine.  your,  yoicrs.  his,  her,  hers,  its. 

noster,  tra,  trum,    vester,  tra,  trum,    suus,  a,  um, 

our,  ours.  your,  yours.  their,  theirs. 

a.  These  are  all  declined  like  regular  adjectives  of  the 
first  and  second  declensions  (except  that  the 
vocative  singular  masculine  of  meus  is  mi).  Tuus  is 
used  in  addressing  one  person,  vester  in  addressing 
more  than  one. 

280.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Meum  adventum  exspectat,  he  awaits  my  arrival. 
Nostrum  adventum  exspectat,  he  awaits  our  arrival. 
Adventum  ejus  exspecto,  I  await  his  {or  her)  arrival. 

Adventum    eorum    (or  earum)    exspecto,   /  await  their 

arrival. 
Me  adventum  suum  exspectare  jussit,  he  ordered  me  to 

await  his  arrival. 
Me  adventum  suum  exspectare  jusserunt,  t/iey  ordered  me 

to  await  their  arrival.  I  /i        J 
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a.  The  possessive  pronominal  adjectives  agree  in  gender, 
number  and  case  with  the  noun  which  they  m^odify . 
Suus,  like  se  (278),  refers  to  the  subject  of  the  main^ 
verb  of  the  sentence  ;  ejus  and  eorum  (earum)  are 
used^for^Wj  her  and  their  when  not  reflexive. 

281.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Arma  tradiderunt,  they  gave  tip  their  arms. 

Anna  tradidimus,  7ve  gave  up  our  arms. 

Nostri  se  suaque  defendant,       our  men  are  defending  them,- 

sclvcs  and  their  possess  io7is. 
Adventum  suorum  exspectant,  they  aivait  the   arrival  oj 

their  friends. 

a.  In  Latin,  possess! ves  are  seldom  expressed  except  for 

the  sake  of  emphasis  or  clearness  ;  the  context 
being-  at  other  times  a  sufficient  guide  (55). 

b.  These    possessives    arc    often    used    substantively, 

especiallv  nostri,  g^f;^.  nostr5rum,  our  men  ;  sui,  gen. 
suorum,  his  men^  their  friends  ;  sua  (neuter  plural), 
his  or  their  possessions.     (Compare  180.) 

282.  VOCABULARY. 

•  ab-do,  ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  hide,  conceal. 

con-jungo,  ere,  -junxi,  -junctum,  tinite,  join  (transitive), 
conspectus,  us,  m.,  sight,  viezv. 

conver-to,  ere,  -ti,  -sum,  turji  (transitive). 

jungo,  ere,  junxi,  junctum,  join  (transitive). 

osten-do,  ere,  -di,  -turn,  or  ostensum,  show,  disclose. 
tergum,  i,  n.,  back. 

verto,  ere,  verti,  versum,  tiirn  (transitive). 

•  '    Phrases  :  in  conspsctum  venio,  come  in  sight. 

signa  converto,  zvhcci  about,  face  about. 

terga  verto,  turn  and  flee,  take  to  flight. 

post  tergum,  in  the  rear. 


J 
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^_^J..^.^f^^^^' 


N.B. — Many  English  verbs  may  be  used  either  transi- 
tively or  intransitively,  as  hirn,  surrender.  This  is  very 
much  less  frequent  in  Latin,  where  the  intransitive  use 
is  often  expressed  by  the  transitive  verb'  with  the 
reflexive  pronoun  ;  as, 

Transitive.  Intransitive. 

sicrre?ider ,  dedere  siirrcfider,  se  dedere 

turn,  convertere      turn,  se  convertere 

hide,  abdere  hide,  se  abdere 

Similarly  the  more  precise  Latin  translates  he  Joined 
Caesar  by  se  cum  Caesare  conjunxit  (or  also  se  Caesari 
conjunxit),  literally  he  laiikd  /liinst//  iijiik  (or  to)  Caesar,, 

EXERCISES. 
283.  I. 

A. — 1.  Eos  suum  adventum  exspectare  jussit.  2.  De 
se  dicit ;  de  e5  dicet.  3.  Fratrem  tuum  ad  se  vocat. 
4.  Belg-as  obsides  sibi  dare  coeg-it.  5.  Se  suaque  omnia 
ei  dediderunt.  6.  Vestro  exercitui  non  pares  sunt. 
7.  Eorum  fugaeramus  perterriti,  8.  Repulsi  a  nostris, 
sese  iji^jDTOximas  silyas  abdiderant.  9.  Nostro  adventu 
f,-irm6ti,  sese  cum  hostibus  conjungunt.  10.  Omnes 
fere  hostes  terga  verterunt.  11.  In  conspectum  agminis 
nostri  venerat. 

B. — 12.  Eum  a  se  dimittit.  13.  In  conspectii  exerci- 
ttis  tui,  agri  mei  vastati  sunt.  14.  De  ejus  adventu 
certiores  facti,  Galli  legates  ad  eum  miserunt.  15. 
Vestrae  saliitis  causa  milites  secum  habet.  16.  Auxilia 
post  tergum  subito  se  ostendenmt.  17.  Duae  legiones 
jungentur  ;  omnes  ad  liicem  sese  convertunt.  18.  Multi- 
tudine  sudrum  nostram  aciem  premet.  19.  Celeritate 
advontiis  nostri  et  discessu  suorum  perterriti,  legates  ad 
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eum  -  miserunt  seque  ei  dediderunt.  20.  Legiones  sese 
conjungunt  et  convertunt  sig-na.  21.  N5n  solum  in 
suis*  sed  etiam  in  vestris  finibus  vos  superaverunt. 

284.  n. 

A. — 1.  He  hastens  to  them  and  sends  all  the  cavalry 
before  him.  2.  On  his  arrival  the  Germans  joined  the 
Belgians.  3.  My  father  has  been  called  friend  by  your 
senate.  4.  He  will  lead  the  legion  he  has  with  him 
into  our  province.  5.  They  surrender  to  him;  he 
orders  them  to  send  hostages  to  him.  6.  The  legions, 
after  being  joined,  wheel  about  in  sight  of  the  enemy. 
7.  They  join  battle  with  our  men.  8.  You  have  a 
leader  mindful  both  of  you  and  of  himself.  9.  If  the 
legionary  soldiers  show  themselves,  the  cavalry  will 
take  to  flight.  10.  Everj-body  turned  towards  lis.  11. 
While  Caesar  was  restraining  his  men  from  battle,  a 
shout  was  heard  in  the  rear. 

B. — 12.  After  the  flight  of  their  friends  they  hid 
themselves  and  all  their  possessions.  13.  He  resolved 
to  lead  out  with  him  two  legions.  14.  They  withstand 
the  attacks  of  our  men.  15.  He  remembers  not  only 
your  father  but  also  my  brother.  16.  If  you  send 
ambassadors  to  Caesar,  he  will  order  you  to  surrender 
your  arms  to  him.  17.  They  are  waging  war  in  your 
territories ;  you  marched  through  their  territories. 
18.  They  hid  out  of  sight  of  our  men.  19.  They  will 
carry  all  the  grain  with  them.  20.  Some  turned  and 
fled,  others  surrendered.  21.  When  the  barbarians 
come  in  sight,  he  will  give  the  signal  to  his  men. 

*  With  sols,  flulbns  is  to  be  understood.    English  would  rather  put  the 
noun  with  the  first  adjective  and  leave  it  to  be  understood  with  the  se'jond. 
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285. 


aggrer 
auctor 

uctoritas 
barbarus 
centurio 
clamor 
concilium 

acer 
aegfer 

5sum 

gfeo 
:ohimoveo 
Jconjungo 
consido 
consuesc5 
convert© 
dedo 
demonstro 

acriter 

aegre 

audacter 

brevi 

celeriter 

continenter 

diligenter 


WORD  LIST  V. 

nouns. 
conspectus     imperator 
consuetuao    labor 


continens 
deditio 
defensor 
eruptid 


legratid 
memqria 

OnUS/'^6;CHT 

oppiignatio 


continens       frumentarius 
diligens  legionarius 


dimitto 

dispono 

disto 

distribuo 

erumpo 

expl5r6 

fleo 

incolo 

inveni5 


diu 

etiam 

facile 

fere 

fortiter 

graviter 

interim 


verbs. 
jungo 
laboro 
memini 
opprim5 
ostendo 
perrumpo 
praemittd 
praesto 
premo 


passus 

spatium 

static 

telum 

tergum 

terra 

timor 

memor 
onerarius  P%1| 

reperio 

resisto 

rumpo 

sto 

time5 

tolia 

tradijcd 

transporto 

verto 


adverbs, 

late  prope 

libere  saepe 

longe  solum 

magis,  magnopere  subito 

minus  supra 

multum,  plurimum  una 

primo,  primum  undique 
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READING  LESSON  IX. 

Camillus  and  the  Schoolmaster  of  Falerii. 

(394  B.C.) 
286.  vocabulary. 

Falerii,  orum,  m.,  Falerii,  a  town  in  Etruria. 

Falisci,  orum,  m.,  the  Faliscaiis,  the  people  of  Falerii. 

jiistitia,  ae,  f.,        justice. 

ludus,  i,  m.,  school. 

magister,  tri,  m.,   viaster,  teacher. 

virga,  ae,  f.,  sivitch. 

Anno  circiter  trecentesimo  sexagesimo  ab  urbe  con- 
dita*,  Roman!  cum  Faliscis,  qui  Falerios,  oppidum 
Etruriae,  incolebant,  bellum  gerere  coeperunt.  Falisci 
de  adventti  hostium  certiores  facti,  prinid  propter  timo- 
rem  sese  in  oppido  continebant  {kept),  et  Camillus,  qui 
imperator  erat  Romanorum,  agros  eorum  vastari  jussit. 
His  {these,  abl.)  rebus  adducti,  Falisci  partem  copiarum 
suarum  emiserunt,  et  castra  mille  fere  passiis  ab  oppido 
posuerunt.  Camillus  suos  longiore  itinere  in  loca 
superiora  nocte  duxit,  et  prima  liice  Falisci  hostes  in 
omnibus  collibus  instriictos  invenerunt.  Signum  proelii 
datum  est.  Falisci  non  diii  impetum  Rdmanorum 
sustinuerunt  sed  terga  verterunt,  et  aegerrime  ad 
oppidum  pervenerunt  incolumes.  In  oppidum  repulsi, 
saepe  eruptiones  fecerunt  et  diii  resistere  poterant  {were 
able),  quod  oppidum  loci  natiira  miinitissimum  erat,  et 
magna  copia  frumenti  in  miinitiones  undique  comportata 
erat.  Tandem  {at  length)  fortuna  {chance)  victoriam 
Camillo  dedit. 

*  Literally /row  the  city  founded;  this  is  the  Latin  idiom  for  after  the 
founding  of  the  city.  Thus  360  a.u.C.  =  394  B.C.  For  the  ordinal  numerals 
see  727.  h. 
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Dum  Romani  Falerios  oppugnant,  magister  ludl,  ad 
quern  liberi  principum  oppidi  mittebantur,  ex  consuetu- 
dine  pueros  ex  urbe  in  agros  cotidie  ducebat.  Brevi 
liberos  paulatim  {gradual!})  longius  a  portis  ducere 
coepit,  et  post  complures  dies  liberi  subito  circumventi 
sunt  a  militibus  Romanis  qui  in  statidne  erant  collocati. 
Ad  imperatorem  adductus  magister  consilium  iniquum 
ostendit.  "  Dcdo  tibi,  Camille,  liberos  nobilissimorum 
civium.  Si  eos  detinucris,  oppidum  eeleriter  in  dedi- 
tidnem  veniet,  quod  patrcs  corum  magnam  inter  cives 
auctoritatem  habent."  Camillus  rcspondit  "  Nos  bella 
jiiste  {Justly)  n5n  minus  quam  fortiter  consuevimus 
gerere.  N5n  contra  pueros  sed  contra  viros  missi 
sumus.  Romani  tibi  sunt  dissimillimi.  Tii  injiiria 
Faliscos  superare  constituisti,  nos  virtute  nostr5rum." 
Turn  {l/ieti)  et  magistrum  et  liberos  a  se  dimisit,  et  ad 
oppidum  eos  rediici  jussit. 

Interim  flentes  patres  matresquc  liberorum  auxilium 
a  dis  {the  gods)  petebant,  cum  subito  clamor  ante  portas 
tollitur.  Omnes  sese  ad  clamorem  convertunt.  Liberi 
in  conspectum  veniunt.  j\Iilites  Romani  maniis  {/latids) 
magistri  post  {behind)  tergum  illigav'crant  {had  bound) 
et  pueri  eum  ad  oppidum  virgis  agebant  {were  driving). 
Falisci,  jiistitia  Camilli  magnopcre  permoti,  legates  ad 
eum  de  pace  miserunt,  et  se  suaque  omnia  ei  dedidenmt. 
Et  legatio  quae  etiam  ad  scnatum  missa  est  dixit : 
"  Superati  a  vobis  et  imperatore  vestr5,  Romani,  nos* 
dedimus  vobis,  et  pacem  vobiscum  facere  cupimus  {we 
desire).  Justitia  vobis  melior  visa  est  quam  victoria. 
Non  solum  arma  deponemus,  sed  etiam  memoriam 
vestrae  jiistitiae  semper  {always)  retinebimus." 


'  See  the  footnote  on  page  17 1. 
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LESSON  XLIX. 

Third  Conjugation  :   Verbs  in  -io. 

287.  Certain  verbs  of  the  third  conjug-ation  end  in 
-io,  and  have  in  the  tenses  formed  from  the  present 
stem  many  forms  which  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
fourth  conjugation— those  forms,  namely,  which  have 
two  successive  vowels  (ia,  ie,  or  iu).  The  tenses  formed 
from  the  other  stems  display  no  irregularity. 


288. 


1.  capio 

2.  capis 

3.  capit 

1.  capiebam 

2.  capiebas 

3.  capiebat 

1.  capiam 

2.  capies 

3.  capiet 

Perf.  Indic. 
Plcpf.  Indic. 
FuT.  Pf.  Indic. 

capere 


Paradigm. 
VERBS   IN   -16   OF    THE   THIRD    CONJUGATION. 

Active,  Passive. 

Present  Indicative. 
capimus  capior  capimur 

capitis  ca^glig_  capimini 

capiunt  capitur  capiuntur 

Imperfect  Indicative. 
capiebamus       capiebar  capiebamur 

capiebatis  capiebaris        capiebamini 

capiebant  capiebatur       capiebantur 

Flture  Indicative. 
capiemus  capiar  capiemur 

capietis  capieris  capiemini 

capient  capietur  capientur 

Perfect  System. 
cepi,  etc.  captus  sum,  etc. 

ceperam,  etc.     captus  eram,  etc. 
cepero,  etc.        captus  ero,  etc. 
Present  Infinitive. 

capi 
Participles. 
Present-^  csipihns  Perfect — captus 
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289.  vocabulary. 

'X.ac-cipio,  ere,  -cepi,  -ceptum,  receive. 

\  capi5,  ere,  cepi,  captum,  take,  capture. 

^t,'c5n-ficio,  ere,  -feci,  -fectum,  end,  finish,  accomplish. 

s  con-jici5,  ere,  -jeci,  -jectum,  hurl,  throw. 

^  con-spicid,  ere,  -spexi,  -spectum,  see,  observe. 

"  facio,  ere,  feci,  factum,  do  ;  make,  build. 

fugio,  ere,  fugi,  fugitum,  flee,  escape. 

L-  inter-ficio,  ere,  -feci,  -fectum,  slay,  hill,  put  to  death. 

'jjacio,  ere,  jeci,  jactum,  hurl,  throw. 

ore-cipio,  ere,  -cepi,  -ceptum,  regain,  recover. 

Phrases  :  arma  capio,  tahe  up  arms^ 

vulneribus  cdnficiorT"^^  exhausted  by  wounds. 

in  fugam  conjicio,  put  to  /light. 

proelium  facio,  /ight  a  battle. 

se  recipere,  (l)  belake  one's  self,  retreat. 

(2)  recover,  rally  (intransitive). 

N.B. — In  compound  verbs,  short  a  of  the  simple  verb 
is  commonly  weakened  to  i  before  one  consonant,  and 
to  e  before  two  consonants ;  so  with  the  compounds  of 
capio,  facio  and  jacio,  and  so  also  prohibeo  from  habeo. 
Similarly,  short  e  of  the  simple  verb  is  weakened  to  i 
before  a  single  consonant  (except  r) ;  as,  prem5,  opprimo ; 
teneo,  retineo. 

EXERCISES. 

290.  I. 

A. — 1.  Nostri  celeriter  arma  capiunt.  2.  Tela  con- 
jiciebamus,  3.  Suos  lab5rantes  c5n(<t)icit.  4.  In  fug"am 
conjecti,  se  ad  agmen  receperunt.  5.  Pauci  interfici- 
untur  sed  multl  vulnera  accipiunt.  6.  Certiores  eos 
facimus  ;  eum  regfem  faciemus  ;    multa  proelia  fecimus. 
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7.  Ex  valid  tela  jacitis.  8.  Iter  aegerrime  conficitur ; 
vulneribus  conficitur.  9.  Sese  ad  suos  recipiet ;  in 
provinciam  fug-iam.  10.  Fugientes  e5s  conspicimus. 
11.  Anna  de  murd  in  fossani  jaciebantur. 

B. — 12.  Tela  conjici  jussit ;  nostr5s  impetum  facere 
jussit.  13.  Exhostium  castris  conspiciemini.  14.  Ejus 
adventu  nostri  se  ex  timore  recipient.  15.  Centurionem 
compltiribus  c5nfectum  vulneribus  circumvenimus  et 
interficimus.  16.  Trans  Rhenum  se  in  fines  Germa- 
n5ram   recipit.     17.  Conspiceris ;  interficieris ;  jeceris. 

18.  Si    oppidum    recepero,    pacem   vdbiscum   faciam. 

19.  Omnia  oppida  quae  c5nspicimus  incendemus  ;  omnia 
oppida  quae  conspexerimus  incendemus.  20.  Litteras 
accepit ;  tempus  fug-it;  castra  capiuntur.  21.  Inter- 
ficitur  multis  gravibusque*  ^^llneribus  cdnfectus. 

291.  II. 

A. — 1.  We  announce,  we  flee,  we  come.  2.  He 
orders  them  to  be  summoned  and  put  to  death.  3.  We 
shall  do  nothing  ;  we  determine  to  do  nothing.  4.  You 
were  fleeing  out  of  sight.  5.  The  weapons  were  being 
hurled  boldly.  6.  We  receive  many  wounds ;  few 
wounds  are  received.  7.  They  were  betaking  them- 
selves to  their  camp,  8.  We  are  seen  leaping  down  out 
of  the  ship.  9.  The  war  will  speedily  be  finished;  I 
shall  finish  the  war  as  speedily  as  possible.  10.  Ex- 
hausted by  their  wounds,  several  soldiers  are  captured 
and  put  to  death.  11.  He  is  throwing  himself  into  the 
sea ;  he  was  retreating  with  us  across  the  river. 

B. — 12.  You  will  fight  a  battle;  while  fighting  bravely 
you  will  be  killed.  13.  We  are  accustomed  to  receive, 
not   to   give,    hostages.      14.    He  was   building  larger 

*Iu  such  sentences  the  English  idiom  omits  the  conjunction  and. 
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vessels ;    they  were   marchingf  through  our  province. 

15.  Several   are   killed,    the  rest    are   put   to   flight. 

16.  Exhausted  by  wounds,  the  enemy  turned  and  fled. 

17.  We  are  taking-  up  arms  for  the  sake  of  our  common 
freedom;  you  were  hurling  weapons.  18.  If  they 
surrender,  they  will  receive  their  freedom.  19.  I  am 
being  captured ;  I  used  to  be  seen ;  I  shall  be  slain. 
20.  He  kills  a  large  number  of  our  men  as  they  are 
fleeing.  21 .  While  our  men  were  taking  up  their  arms, 
the  cavalry  rallied. 


LESSON  L. 
Demonstrative  Pronouns  :    Hie,  lUe,  Is. 


292.  Paradigms. 

{a)  hie.  '  '  UCi^  ^ 


{b)  me.^7 


Sing. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Kelt. 

xMasc. 

F"EiM. 

Neut, 

Nom. 

hic 

haec 

hoc 

illc 

ilia 

illud 

Gen. 

hujus 

hijjus 

hiijus 

illius 

illius 

illius 

Dat. 

huic 

huic 

huic 

illi 

illi 

illi 

Ace. 

hunc 

hanc 

hoc 

ilium 

illam 

illud 

Abl. 

h5c 

hac 

h5c 

illo' 

illd 

ill5' 

Plur. 

Nom. 

hi 

hae 

haec 

illi 

illae 

ilia 

Ge7i. 

horum 

harum 

horum 

illorum 

illarum 

illorum 

Dat. 

his 

his 

his 

illis 

illis 

illis 

Ace. 

hos 

has 

haec 

jllos 

illas 

ilia 

Abl. 

his 

his 

his 

illis 

illis 

illis 

{c)  For  is  see  266. 
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293.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Provincia  mea  haec  est,  ilia  vestra,  this  is  my  province, 
that  {is) yours. 

Hos  ad  eum  mittit,  he  seyids  these  (or  them)  to  him. 

Haec  ab  his  nuntiis  cognSvit,  he  leariied  this  from  these 
viessengers . 

Eum  locum  muniverunt,  they  fortified  that  place. 

E5s  qui  fugiunt  videmus,  zee  see  those  who  are  fleeing. 

Cum  eis  legiDnibus  quas  reduxerat  in  fines  Belgarum 
contendit.  Illi  sese  in  sHvas  recipiunt,  with  those 
legio7is  (or  with  the  legions)  which  he  had  led  back,  he 
haste7is  into  the  territory  of  the  Belgians.  They  (or 
these)  betake  themselves  to  their  forests . 

These  sentences  illustrate  the  following;  points : — 

a.  Hie,  ille  and  is  are  used  both  as  pronouns,  and  as 

adjectives  agreeingf  with  their  nouns. 

b.  Hie  is  ordinarily  to  be  rendered  by  this  (pi.  these)  ; 

ille  by  that  (pi.  those).      Hie  refers  to  something* 
regarded  as  near  the  speaker  or  writer ;    ille   to 
something-  reg-arded  as  more  remote. 
<.  Is_  may  be  used  as  a  quite  unemphatic  that  or  this, 
1\»'  and  sometimes  may  even  be  best  rendered  by  the 

^  definite  article  the,     It  is  often  used  as  the  ante- 

cedent of  a  relative,  as  in  the  last  two  sentences. 
d.  Not^jonly  is  (267)  but  also  at  timesliic  and  ille  may 
be  used  as  the  third  personal  pronoun.      When  so 
_  used,  ille  is  more  emphatic  than  hie  or  is,  and  is 
used  especiall}^  to  rnarlc  a  contrast,  e.gT'to  empha- 
size a  chang-e  of  subject,  as  in  the  last  sentence. 
N.B.— We  may  often  translate  hie  by  this  {man)  or  this 
{one):  haee  (neut.  plur.)  by  this,  literally  these  thiiigs;  an(J 
j^      _ea  quae  by  what,  literally //^c'^^  things  which.     (See  180.) 
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294.  vocabulary, 
ac-cido,  ere,  -cidi,  "—  )     happen,  befall. 
cado,  ere,  cecidi,  casum,  fall. 
captivuSj  i,  ni.,  prisoner,  captive. 

gero,  ere,  gessi,  gestum,  in  passive,  be  done,  take  place. 
Lucius,  i,  m.,  Lucius,  a  Roman  name. 

Marcus,  i,  m.,  Marcus y  a  Roman  name. 

numquam,  adv.,  never, 

saepe,  adv.,  often. 

semper,  adv.,  always. 

statim,  adv.,  immediately,  at  once. 

Phrase  :    res  gesta,  deed,  exploit. 

EXERCISES. 

295.  I. 

A. — 1.  De  his  rebus  gestis  ex  captivis  cognoscit.  2. 
Hie  frater  Marcus  semper  appellatur,  ille  Liicius.  3.  Ab 
iis  quos  miserat  haec  cognovit.  4.  Neque  cum  hac 
legione  neque  cum  ilia  se  conjungent.  5.  Pauci  ex  iis 
cadunt ;  de  equo  in  aquam  cecidit ;  numquam  cadet. 
6.  Praedam  liis  et  captivos  illis  distribuam.  7.  Haec 
in  Gallia  gerebantur.  8.  Hujus  loci  haec  erat  natiira. 
9.  His  ex  cdnsuetudinc  agr5s  dederant.  10.  Ilium 
statim  interfecit.  11.  Ea  impedimenta  quae  secum 
portare  non  audcnt,  in  hac  silva  deponent. 

B — 12.  Si  illos  ceperimus,  hi  statim  se  dedent. 
13.  Haec  omnia  etiam  illis  erant  incognita.  14.  Hoc 
ante  id  tcmpus  saepe  mihi  acciderat ;  numquaro^  ante 
hoc  tempus  tibi  accidit.  15.  Res  gestas  illius  demon- 
strant.  16.  Nostri  subit5  tela  in*  hostes  conjiciunt ; 
Illi  statim  terga  vertunt.  17.  Ad  haec  Caesar  respon- 
dit ;    his  legatis   respondet.      18.  Dum   hi  de  navibus 


*  With  tffla  conJIclO,  translate  In  by  at. 
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desiliunt,  illi  audacter  tela  conjiciunt.  19.  Interim 
dum  haec  in  his  locis  genintur,  cum  iis  copiis  quas 
acceperat,  in  castra  pervenit.  20.  Rerum  gestarum 
populi  Romani  memoriam  semper  retinebimus.  21. 
Haec  flens  ab  illo  petit. 

296.  II. 

A. — 1.  After  this  battle  they  move  their  camp  from 
that  place.  2.  Of  all  these,  the  Belgians  are  the 
bravest ;  these  are  braver  than  those.  3.  Nothing  will 
happen  to  him  ;  it  never  happens  to  them.  4.  This* 
was  the  cause  of  that  war.  5.  They  hastened  towards 
those  who  were  finishing  these  fortifications.  ^  A 
larger  part  of  them  had  fallen  ;  her  father  fell.  7.  These 
states  used  often,  to  wage  war  with  those.  8.  We  shall 
defend,  those  into  whose  territories  Caesar  has  sent  this 
legion.  9.  Alarmed  by  all  these  things,  they  send 
ambassadors  to  him.  10.  "We  learn  this  from  prisoners. 
11.  The  exploits  of  Caesar  were  unknown  to  him. 

B. — 12.  They  call  this  son  Lucius,  that  (son)  Marcus. 
13.  Those  who  had  inhabited  that  district  they  drove 
out.      14.    "We  often   do   this   for   the    sake   of  peace. 

15.  He  immediately  gaW^this   prisoner   his    freedom. 

16.  "When  he  has  put  these  to  death,  he  will  turn  to 
them.  17.  On  being  informed  of  these  things,  he 
orders  them  to  surrender ;  they  hesitate  to  give  up 
their  arms.  18.  At  that  time  he  held  the  leading  place 
in  this  state.  19.  It  is  always  more  dangerous  to  these 
than  to  those  ;  he  never  .gives  more  to  this  one  than  to 
that.  20.  This  side  of  that  island  extends  about  a 
mile.  21.  This  is  thought  to  be  taking  place;  all  this 
had  taken  place. 

*  In  sentences  like  this,  the  demonstrative  agrees  in  gender,  number,  and 
case  with  the  noun.    Compare  205.  A.  8. 
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LESSON  LI. 
Ablative  Absolute. 

297.  Review  261  and  262,  noticing-  especially  the 
agreement  of  the  participle,  the  voice  of  the  perfect 
participle,  and  the  various  translations  possible. 

Latin  has  no  corresponding-  perfect  participle  of  the 
active  voice,  and  therefore  such  sentences  as, 

Having  rcpiclsed  the  cavalrj,  we  were  led  dack  to  camp. 
Having  received  hostages ,  he  made  peace , 
Having  drawn  up  the  army,  he  gave  the  signal, 
cadnot  be  literally  translated  into  Latin. 

298.  Virtually  the  same  meaning,  however,  is  given 
by  the  so-called  absolute  use  of  the  perfect  participle 
passive  ;  as, 

Equitibus  repulsis,  in  castra  reductl  sumus,  the  cavalry 
having  been  repulsed,  zve  zvcre  led  back  to  camp. 

Obsidibus  acceptis,  pacem  fecit,  hostages  having  been  re- 
ceived, he  made  peace. 

Exercitu  instructo,  signum  dedit,  the  army  having  been 
drawn  up,  he  gave  the  signal. 
This  absolute  construction  is  in  Latin  in  the  ablative 

case,  and  is  very  common,  while  in  English  it  is  in  the 

nominative  case,  and  is  comparMively  infrequent. 

The  participle  is  joined  as  a  sort  of  predicate  to  a 

noun  (or  pronoun)  which  is  not  the  subject  of  the  verb, 

nor  dependent  upon  any  other  word  in  the  sentence ; 

whence  the  name  Ablative  Absolute.* 

299.  Corresponding  to  the  various  free  translations 
for  the  perfect  participle  passive  suggested  in  262,  we 


*  The  ablative  absolute  phrase  as  a  whole  is  equivalent  to  an  adverb 
modifyint:  the  predicate. 


His  rebus  dictis, 
discessit, 
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have  the  following"  free  renderings,  by  the  active  voice, 

of   the   perfect   participle    passive   v^hen    used    in   the 

absolute  construction  :  — 

having  said  this,^ 

saying  this,  . 

^,  .         .  .     \he  withdrew, 

ajter  saying  this, 

on  saying  this, 

So  also  the  sentences  in  298  may  be  rendered, 

After  repulsing  the  cavalry,  we  were  led  back  to  camp  ; 

On  receiving  hostages,   he  made  peace ; 

Drawing  up  the  army,  he  gave  the  signal. 

300.  VOCABULARY. 

ab-jicio,  ere,  -jeci,  -jectum,     throw  away. 
a-mitto,  ere,  -misi,  -missum,  lose. 
calami-tas,  -tatis,  f.,  disaster,  defeat. 

de-stringo,  ere,  -strinxi,  -strictum,  draw,  unsheathe. 
e-jicio,  ere,  -jeci,  -jectum,       throw  out. 
frango,  ere,  fregi,  fractum,     bi-eak,  shatter,  crush. 
incommodum,  i,  n.,  misfortime ,  loss. 

orati-o,  -onis,  f.,  speech. 

or-dp,  -dinis,  m.,  order ;  rank. 

perturbo,  are,  avi,  atum,         throw  into  confusion,  disturb. 
Phrases  :  se  ejicere,  rush  out. 

orationem  habeo,  make  {deliver-)  a  speech. 

calamitatem  accipio,  suffer  defeat. 

incommodum  accipio,  suffer  loss. 

EXERCISES. 

301.  I. 

A. — 1.  Vicis  hostium  incensis,  copias  reduxit.  2. 
Hoc  proelio  fact5,  exercitum  redticit.  3.  Clamore 
audito,  arma  statim  capiunt.  4.  Eruptione  facta,  ad 
fliimen  Rhenuni  contendimus.     5.   Hac  oratione  habita, 
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concilium  dimisit.  6.  Hac  oratione  adducti,  acriter 
piigTiaverunt.  7.  Acie  instructa,  signum  equitibus  dat. 
8.  In  fugam  conjecti,  multos  ex  suis  amiserunt.  9, 
His  rebus  cognitis,  naves  solvimus.  10.  Armisabjectis, 
se  ex  castris  ejecerunt.  11.  H5c  incommodo  perturbati, 
sededereconstituunt.  12.  His  proeliis  calamitatibusque 
fracti,  obsides  dare  coacti  sunt. 

B. — 13.  Cohortes  repulsae  in  locis  superioribus  c5n- 
sistunt.  14.  Cohortibus  repulsis,  in  locis  superioribus 
consistunt.  15.  Gladio  destricto,  subito  se  ex  oppidd 
ejecit.      16.    Re  frumentaria  comparata,  castra  movet. 

17.  Impedimcntis  relictis,  eruptionem  subito  fecerunt. 

18.  Omnibus  equis  ex  conspectu  rem5tis,  proelium 
commisit.  19.  Celeritate  nostronim  permoti,  legates 
ad  Caesarcm  dededitione  miserant.  20.  Multis  amissis, 
se  in  agmcn  receperunt.  21.  Ab  hostibus  repulsi, 
magnam  calamitatem  acceperamus.  22.  Hostibus  re- 
pulsis, oppida  incendimus  agrosque  vastavimus.  23. 
Equitibus  praemissis,  castra  mijniri  jussit.  24.  Primis 
ordinibus  hostium  h5c  impctii  perturbatis,  brevi  omnes 
in  fugam  conjicimus. 

302.  II. 

A. — 1.  Having  pitched  the  camp,  they  determined  to 
await  Caesar's  arrival.  2.  Sending  ambassadors,  they 
sought  peace  from  him,  3.  After  laying  waste  (their) 
fields,  he  compelled  them  to  give  hostages.  4.  Having 
slain  a  few,  they  had  thrown  the  rest  into  confusion. 
5.  Drawing  their  swords,  they  seized  the  gates.  6.  On 
procuring  supplies,  we  shall  set  sail.  7.  After  fighting 
several  battles,  they  sent  envoys  to  Caesar.  8.  Having 
lost  all  their  ships,  they  surrendered  to  Caesar.  9.  On 
learning  this,  he  sent  the  third  legion  in  advance.  10. 
Sending  scouts  in  advance,  he  learned  the  order  of  the 
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line  of  march'.  11.  On  being-  informed  of  his  arrival, 
they  betook  themselves  to  the  marshes.  12.  Having 
suffered  a  g^reat  defeat,  they  will  lay  down  their  arms. 

B. — 13.  Hearing  the  shouts  in  the  rear,  they  rush 
out  of  the  camp.  14.  On  being-  ordered  to  throw  away 
their  arms,  they  at  first  hesitated.  15.  Collecting- larger 
forces,  they  drive  back  our  cohorts.  16.  Having  taken 
several  towns  by  storm,  he  sent  this  despatch.  17. 
Being  exhausted  by  wounds,  they  with  difficulty  with- 
stand our  attack.  18.  After  receiving  many  wounds, 
they  determine  to  await  reinforcements.  19.  After 
delivering  this  speech,  he  withdraws.  20.  Making  an 
attack,  they  threw  the  ranks  into  confv:sion.  21 .  Having 
suffered  this  loss,  they  will  make  peace  with  us.  22. 
The  ships  being  shattered  are  useless.  23.  The  ships 
being  shattered,  we  have  sought  aid  from  you.  24, 
After  hurling  their  missiles,  they  drew  their  swords. 


Orator.     (Cicero  addressing  the  Senate,) 
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'  LESSON  LH. 

(/Perfect  Participle  Passwe  (continued). 
\j  Demonstrative  Pronouns  :    Ipse,  Idem. 

303.  Various  ways  have  been  suggested  in  262  and 
299  for  translating  the  Latin  perfect  participle  passive, 
whether  it  be  in  agreement  with  the  subject  or  in  the 
ablative  absolute  construction. 

In  many  cases  also  a  dependent  clause  introduced  by 

wheyi,  a/V^r^  or  fl'5,*  is  a  proper  equivalent ;  as, 

Repulsi  ab  equitatu,  in  castra  contenderunt,  as  they  had 

been  repulsed  by  the  eazahy,  they  hastened  to  the  camp. 

Equitibus  repulsis,  in  castra  reducti  sumus,  wheji  the  cavalry 

had  been  repulsed,  we  were  led  back  to  camp ;  or,  after 

we  had  repulsed  the  cavalry,  we  were  led  back  to  camp. 

304.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  free  renderings 
suggested   in   299   are   sometimes   impossible ;    when, 
namely,  the  agent  or  doer  of  the  action  expressed  in 
the  participle  is  not  the  subject  of  the  main  verb  ;  as, 
Obsidibus  ab  hostibus  datis,  Caesar  pacem  fecit,  hostages 

having  been  given  by  the  enemy,  Caesar  made  peace. 
Dato  sign5,  facta  est  eruptio,  the  signal  having  been  given, 

a  sortie  was  made. 
In  such  cases  the  translation  by  a  dependent  clause 
can  always  be  resorted  to  ;  as,  after  the  enemy  had  given 
hostages,  Caesar  made  peace ;  when  the  sig?ial  was  given, 
a  sortie  was  made. 

305.  Rule.  The  Ablative  _.iVbsolute  is  used  to  define 
the  circumstances  of  an  action. 

With  the  absojute  .participle  as  with  the  participle  in 
agreement  with  the  subject   (261),  the  exact  relation 

*  For  as,  its  equivalent  since  may  often  be  substituted.  Clauses  intro- 
duced by  if  or  although  may  also  be  used,  but  muclj  more  rarely. 
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(whether  of  time,  cause,  situation,  means  or  condition) 
is  not  expressed  in  Latin  and  must  be  gathered  from 
the  general  sense ;  in  the  English  rendering  this  relation 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  indicated. 

306.  Paradigms. 

(a)  ipse. 


Singular, 

11        '• 

Plural. 

Masc 

\       Fem. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Fem.             Neut. 

Nom.  ipse 

ipsa 

ipsum   ipsi 

ipsae         ipsa 

Gen.    ipsius    ipsius 

ipsius 

.    ipsorum 

ipsanim   ipsorum 

Dat.     ipsi 

ipsi 

ipsi 

ipsis 

ipsis          ipsis 

Ace.     ipsum  ipsam 

ipsum   ipsos 

ipsas          ipsa 

Abl.     ipso 

ipsa 

ips5 

ipsis 

ipsis          ipsis 

{b)  idem. 

Sing. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom. 

idem 

eadem 

idem 

Gen. 

ejusdem 

ejusdem 

ejusdem 

Dat. 

eidem 

eidem 

eidem 

Ace. 

eundem 

eandem 

idem 

Abl. 

eodem 

eadem 

eodem 

Plur. 

Nom. 

eidem,  iidem 

eaedem 

eadem 

Gen. 

eorandem 

carundem 

eorundem 

Dat. 

/eisdem 
Uisdem 

eisdem 
iisdem 

eisdem 
iisdem 

Ace. 

eosdem 

easdem 

eadem 

Abl. 

/eisdem 
Uisdem 

eisdem 
iisdem 

eisdem 
iisdem 

r 


a.  Compare  the  declension  of  ipse  with  that  of  ille,  292. 

b.  Compare  the  declension  of  idem  with  that  of  is,  266 ; 

idem  is  formed  by  adding  -dem  to  is.* 

*  Notice  Idem  =  Is-deni,  Idem = Id-dem,  eandem = enm-deni,  eaudem— 
cam-deni,  edraiideiu=eGrniu>deiu,  eanuideiu=eariuu-deiu. 
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307.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Equitibus  praemissis,  ipse  aciem  instruxit,  sending  the  cav- 
alry in  advance,  he  hiinse/f  drew  tip  the  line  of  battle. 

A  Gallis  ipsis  certior  factus  est,  he  was  iji/ormed  by  the 
Gauls  themselves . 

De  te  ipso  dico,  /  am  speaking  of  yoic  yourself. 

Se  defendunt,  they  defend  themselves. 

Se  ad  eadem  castra  recepit,  he  betook  himself  to  the  same  camp. 

Idem  faciunt,  they  do  the  same  thing. 

Observe  in  connection  with  these  sentences,  that : — 

a.  ipse  {-self)  and  Idem  {the  same)  are  used  both  as  pro- 

nouns and  as  adjectives  ; 

b.  ipse  is  used  to  emphasize  or  distin^juish,  and  is  not, 

like  se,  a  reflexive  pronoun  j, 

c.  ipse  may  be  used  in  any  person,   being  translated 

myself,  yoitrself,  himself,  herself,  itself,  ourselves, 
yourselves ,  themselves ,  according"  to  the  word  with 
which  it  agrees. 

308.  VOCABULARY. 

ac-cedo,  ere,  -cessi,  -cessum,  draw  near,  approach. 
administro,  are,  avi,  atum,     manage,  attend  to. 
aes-tas,  -tatis,  f,,  stwuner. 

autumnus,  i,  m.,  aiitumn. 

expedio,  Ire,  IvI,  Itum,  set  free  ;  make  ready. 

hiems,  hiemis,  f.,  winter. 

probo,  are,  avi,  atum,  approve ,  favour . 

pro-video,  ere,  -vidi,  -visum,  foresee ;  provide,  secure. 
tempes-tas,  -tatis;  f.,  storm  ;  weather. 

ver,  veris,  n.,  spring. 

Phrases:    leglo   expedlta,   a   legion   in   light  marching 
order,  i.e.  without  baggage. 
primum  ver,  the  beginning  of  spring. 
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exercises. 

309.  I. 

A. — 1.  E5dem  tempore  eruptionem  facitint.  2. 
Caesar  ipse  idem  fecit.  3.  Ejusdem  legionis  centuri5 
se  interfecerat.  4.  Remissa  legione,  ipse  in  Italiam 
contendit.  5.  Ipse  dux  hostium  captus  est.  6.  Haec  a 
civibus  ipsis  audiverat.  7.  A  vere  ad  autumnum  noctes 
sunt  brevissimae.  8.  Prima  liice  equitatus  ad  miani- 
tiones  nostras  accedit.  9.  Proxima  aestate  fines  hostium 
vastat,  ips5sque  interfecit.  10.  Eadem  de  causa  frii- 
mentum  ante  hiemem  pr5visum  non  erat.  11.  Propter 
magnitiidinem  tempestatis,  difficile  erat  naves  admini- 
strare. 

B.— 12.  Deditione  facta  obsidibusque  acceptis,  copiae 
se  in  hibema  recipient.  13.  Quod  ad  hostium  castra 
accedebat,  legionem  expeditam  diicebat.  14.  Praesidio 
relict5,  ipse  in  provinciam  eddem  itinere  contendit. 
15.  Reliquam  partem  aestatis,  magnae  tempestates 
nostros  a  piigTia  prohibent.  16.  Omnes  idem  probant; 
hoc  ipsi  n5n  probabamus.  17.  Agros  dicitur  habere  a 
te  ips5  concessos.  18.  H5c  consilio  probatd,  celeriter 
sese  Galli  expediunt  proeliumque  committunt.  19. 
Reliquae  naves  tempestates  ocean!  ipsius  aegre  sustine- 
bunt.  20.  Id  quod  ipsi  aegerrime  fecerant,  ille  fecit 
facillime. 

310.  II. 

A. — 1.  The  same  night  the  camp  was  moved.  2. 
When  the  troops  had  been  drawn  up,  he  himself  gave 
the  signal.  3.  They  betook  themselves  to  the  same 
camp.  4.  The  two  sons  of  the  king  himself  surrendered 
themselves  at  about  the  same  time.  5.  These  are  the 
same   enemies  with  whom  you    yourself    have  often 
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waged  war.  6.  Several  states  are  adjacent  to  the  same 
province,  7.  This  place  he  had  approved  for  many- 
reasons.  8.  In  one  summer  Caesar  had  himself  finished 
twovery  great  wars,  9.  While  this  was  taking  place,  it 
had  begun  to  be  spring,  10,  He  himself  approaches 
nearer,  with  three  legions  in  light  marching  order  and 
two  thousand  cavalry,  11,  As  the  storm  had  been 
foreseen,  there  was  not  the  same  difficulty. 

B . — 12 .  We  ourselves  had  set  sail  at  midnight  from  the 
same  harbour,  13.  As  several  ships  had  been  shattered, 
great  loss  had  been  suffered.  14.  When  this  was 
learned,  even  the  soldiers  themselves  were  alarmed, 
15,  For  the  same  reason,  the  nights  are  longer  in 
winter  than  in  summer.  16,  If  everything  is  provided 
before    autumn,    they   will    easily   defend    themselves, 

17,  When  this  fact  (res)  was  announced,  they  were 
ordered  to  get  their  arms  ready  as  quickly  as  possible. 

18.  According  to  his  custom,  when  the  winter  was 
ended  he  collected  as  many  troops  as  possible.  19. 
After  carefully  attending  to  these  matters,  he  himself, 
at  the  beginning  of  spring,  hastened  to  the  army. 
20.  The  legion  itself  was  sent  back  to  the  same  harbour 
from  which  it  had  set  sail  the  preceding  summer. 


^ 
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Sarcinae  :  Soldier's  Pack. 
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LESSON  LIIL 
Deponent  Verbs. 


311.  A  considerable  number  of  Latin  verbs  no  longer 
retain  tlie  active  voice,  but  use  the  passive  forms  with 
"an"' active  meaning.  Such__verbs  aj:£_  called  Deponents* 
■As  there  is  no  perfect  active  stem,  the  principal  parts  of 
deponent  verbs  are  but  three  in  number ;  e.g. 

Conj.      I.  Conor,  ari,  conatus  sum,    attempt. 

Conj.    II.  vereor,  eri,  veritus  sum,  fear. 

Conj.  III.  sequor,  I,  secutus  sum,      follow. 

Conj.  IV.  sortior,  iri,  sortitus  sum,  allot. 

Conj.  III.  (in-ior),  patior,  i,  passussum,  allow. 

312.  Illustrative  Examples. 
Conantur,         they  attempt. 
Conatus,  after  attempting. 
Verebamur,     we  feared. 
Veritus,          fearing. 

Secuti  erant,  they  had  followed. 

Sequi  coepit,   he  began  to  follow. 

Sortitur,  he  allots. 

Patitur,  he  allows. 

a.  Observe  the  translation  of  these  forms  and  note 
especially  that,  with  deponent  verbs,  the  difficulty- 
mentioned  in  297  does  not  exist,  as  these  verbs 
have  a  perfect  participle  with  active  force. 

313.  A  ^^;^^^f}o^^'^§:^:^e2nizdep^ie2its)  are  deponent 
in  the  perfect  systejrn_ only ;    for  example,   audeo,  ere, 

_ai^us  sum,  venture. 

*From  «lepoiio,  lay  aside,  because  they  have  laid  aside  their  active 
forms. 
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314«  Paradigms. 

DEPONENT    VERBS. 

Co7ij.  I.       Conj.  II.      Co7ij.  III. 
Indicative. 


Co7ij.  IV. 


Present 

1. 

Conor 

vereor 

sequor 

sortior 

2. 

conaris 

vereris 

sequeris 

sortiris 

3. 

conatur 

veretur 

sequitur 

sortitur 

1. 

c5namiir 

vcremur 

sequimur 

sortimur 

2. 

conamini 

vereminl 

seqiiimini 

sortimini 

3. 

cdnantur 

verentur 

scquuntur 

sortiuntur 

Imperfect 

conabar 

verebar 

sequebar 

sortiebar 

Fltlre 

conabor 

verebor 

sequar 

sortiar 

Perfect 

conatus 

veritus 

seciitus 

sortitus 

sum 

sum 

sum 

sum 

Pluperfect 

conatus 

veritus 

seciitus 

sortitus 

eram 

eram 

eram 

eram 

Fct.  Per 

F. 

conatus 

veritus 

secutus 

sortitus 

er5 

er5 
Infinitive. 

ero 

ero 

Present 

conari 

vereri 
Participles 

sequi 

sortiri 

Present 

conans 

verens 

sequens 

sortiens 

Perfect 

conatus 

veritus 

secutus 

sortitus 

Similarly  with  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  in  -ior  :— 
Present  Indic.         patior  Perfect  Indic.         passus  sum 

Imperfect  "  patiebar      Pluperfect  "  passus  eram 

Future       "  patiar  Put.  Perf.    "  passus  er5 

Pres.  Infinitive      pati 
Pres.  Participle     patiens        Perf.  Participle    passus 
a.  Notice  that  by  exception   the  present   participle  of 
the   active   voice    is    retained ;    as,  conans,   while 
attempting. 
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315.  vocabulary. 

Conor,  ari,  atus  sum,  try,  attempt. 

motor,  ari,  atus  sum,  delay,  wait. 

nanciscor,  i,  nactus  sum,  get,  obtain. 

orior,  oriri,  ortus  sum,  arise,  rise. 

patior,  i,  passus  sum,  allow. 

poUiceor,  eri,  itus  sum,  promise. 

proficiscor,  i,  profectus  sum,  set  out. 
pr5gredior,  i,  progressus  sum,  advance,  proceed. 

sequor,  i,  secutus  sum,  follow. 

vereor,  eri,  itus  sum,  fear. 

EXERCISES. 

316.  I. 

A. — 1.  Interfectus  est,  profectus  est;  jussT  eramus, 
passi  eramus.  2.  Cogrnoscitur,  nanciscitur  ;  relinquetur, 
sequetur.  3.  Timent,  verentur  ;  timuerat,  veritus  erat. 
4.  Oriebatur,  moramini,  conaberis.  5.  Equitatu  prae- 
miss5,  ipse  cum  legionibus  expeditis  sequitur.  6. 
Auxilium  Gallis  pollicitus,  haec  ab  iis  cog'ndvit.  7. 
Ante  mediam  noctem  clamor  ortus  est.  8,  Dum  in  his 
locis  Caesar  moratur,  legati  ad  eum  venerunt.  9.  Equites 
eosdem  secum  proficisci  jubet.  10.  Legatds  interfici 
n5n  patiar.  11.  Inopiam  frumenti  veritus,  c5nstituit 
non  prdgredi  longius.  12.  Praeda  quam  nacti  erant 
relicta,  se  in  castra  recipere  conati  sunt. 

B. — 13.  Non  hostem  veremur,  sed  magnitiidineni 
sil varum.     14.  In  aquam  progress!,  ex  equis  desiliunt. 

15.  In  aquam  prdgredientes,  audacter  tela  conjiciunt. 

16.  Id,  quod  polliciti  erant,  facere  c5nabantur.  17.  Si 
statim  profecti  erimus,  hostes  non  diiitius  morabuntur. 
18.  Rhenus  oriri  dicitur  in  montibus.  19.  Multi  ami- 
citiae   causa    Caesarem   secuti   erant.      20.    His  rebus 
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administratis,  paucos  dies  rei  frumentariae  causa  mora- 
bantur.  21.  Ea  quae  secuta  est  hieme,  in*  Britanniam 
proficisci  ausi  sumus.  22.  Orto  clamore,  omnes  se  ex 
oppido  ejicere  conantur.  23.  Legates,  conantes  dicere, 
dimlsit.  24.  Nactus  idoneam  tempestatem,  ipse  tertia 
vigfilia  naves  solvit,  equitesque  in  alterura  portum  pro- 
gredi  et  se  sequi  jussit. 

317.  II. 

A. — 1.  We  venture,  we  have  ventured.  2.  We  were 
advancing-,  you  were  promising.  3.  I  shall  attempt, 
we  shall  delay,  I  shall  follow,  we  shall  set  out.  4.  She 
"had  obtained,  it  has  arisen,  we  have  feared,  you  had 
allowed.  5.  He  was  attempting  to  follow  us.  6.  You 
had  promised  us  corn.  7.  They  fear  everything;  they 
are  thought  to  fear  nothing.  8.  Having  attended  to 
everything,  he  sets  out  for  the  army.  9.  After  advanc- 
ing seven  miles  from  that  place,  he  reached  the  same 
river.  10.  Great  losses  will  be  suffered ;  '  great  mis- 
fortunes will  arise.  11.  After  waiting  several  days, 
and  getting  a  supply  of  corn,  he  will  set  out  for  the  war. 

B. — 12.  Fearing  the  danger,  he  has  not  ventured  to 
advance.  13.  Drawing  their  swords,  they  attempt  to 
follow.  14.  He  orders  this  same  legion  to  set  out  and 
come  to  him  as  quickly  as  possible.  15.  All  this  I 
promise  you.  16.  If  they  promise  this,  he  will  allow 
them  to  wait  longer.  17.  Setting  out  from  this  harbour, 
the  ships  proceed  about  ten  miles.  18.  They  will  attempt 
to  march  through  our  province.  19.  Storms  followed 
ftpr^  several  days.  20.  Having  left  a  garrison,  he 
himself  set  out  against  the  enemy.  21.  The  shouts  of 
those  who  are  following  arise.  22.  If  he  demands  help 
from  us,  we  shall  promise  a  larger  number  of  ships. 

•After  proficbcor,  lu  with  the  accusative  is  to  be  translated/or. 
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318. 


WORD  LIST  E. 


ATTACK. 

' 

rush  out 

take  up  arms 

fight  a  battle 

sally  out 

make  ready  arms 

make  an  attack 

break  through 

join  battle 

withstand  an  attack 

drive  back 

draw  swords 

assault 

resist 

hurl  weapons 

REVERSES. 

sortie 

defeat 

be  in  distress 

receive  wounds 

conquer 

be  hard  pressed 

exhausted  by 

kill 

flee 

wounds 

fall 

turn  and  flee 

fear  (noun  and  verb) 

lose 

put  to  flight 

throw  into  confusion 

wound 

take  to  flight 

throw  away  arms 

yield 

suffer  loss 

lay  down  arms 

hide 

suffer  defeat 

betake  one's  self 

prisoner 

shatter 

surrender  (noun) 

capture 

alarm 

surrender  (verb, 

overpower 

despair  of  safety 

trans,  and  intrans.) 

WAR  :    MISCELLANEOUS. 

centurion 

transport 

legionary  soldier 

rank 

supplies 

be  on  guard 

outpost 

exploit 

MOVEMENTS. 

raise  a  shout 

set  out  ♦ 

send  in  advance 

turn 

set  sail 

^withdraw 

wheel  about 

follow    " 

come  in  sight 

lead  across 

approach 

march 

bring  over 

advance 

join 

in    light    marchingf 

to 

'  oUuxM 

order 

'JUJy^^'^t^ 
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NEGOTIATIONS. 


embassy 

point  out 

demand 

forget 

meeting 

show 

approve 

memory 

make  a  speech 

promise 

remember 

mindful 

TIME. 

spring 

autumn 

always 

at  once 

summer 

winter 

never 
often 

meanwhile 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

storm 

do 

make 

inhabit 

barbarian 

happen 

finish 

either  .  .  or 

order 

take  place 

observe 

neither  .  .  nor 

weather 

take 

foresee 

both  .  .  and 

get 

take  away 

attend  to 

but 

receive 

break 

delay 

also,  even 

regain 

throw 

attempt 

above 

allow 

arise 

weep 

on  all  sides 

READING  LESSON  X. 

Rome  Taken  by  the  Gauls.    (390  b.c.) 

319.  vocabulary. 

arx,  arcis,  f.,  citadel  (on  the  Capitoline  hill  at  Rome). 

Etrusci,  orum,  m.,   the  Etruscans,  the  people  of  Etruria. 

urbs,  urbis,  f.,  city. 

Illis  temporibus  Galli  non  solum  Galliam  sed  etiam 
superiorem*  partem  Italiae  incolebant.  Per  {over) 
montes  iter  ex  Gallia  f&ccrant,  et  compluribus  proeliis 
factis,  e5s   qui   ea  loca  incolebant  expulerant,  et  ipsi  r£u*-ML^ 


'  Literally  upper,  that  is,  northern. 
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agros  eorum  obtinebant.  Post  multos  annos  belluni 
inter  hos  Gallos  et  populum  Romanum  ortum  est. 
Hujus  belli  haec  erat  causa.  Brennus,  rex  Gallorum, 
cum  finitimis  Etriiriae  civitatibus  bellum  gerebat. 
Etrusci,  compluribus  proeliis  superati,  auxilium  a 
Romanis  petiverunt.  Illi,  periculum  veriti,  quod  Galli 
propius  accedebant,  constituerunt  non  auxilium  polliceri 
sed  bellum  componere  {to  settle)  conari.  Itaque  {accord- 
ingly) tres  legates  ad  exercitum  Etriiscorum  miserunt ; 
sed  multis  de  causis  difficillimum  erat  pacem  facere,  et 
post  complures  dies  proelium  commissum  est.  Legati 
ubi  {when)  EtriiscSs  laborantes  conspexerunt,  armis 
captis,  se  cum  Etriiscis  conjungunt,  et  iinus  ex  ducibus 
Gallorum  interficitur.  Galli  hac  injuria  adducti,  c5n- 
stituerunt  R5mam  oppugnare,  et  statim  profecti  sunt. 

De  eorum  adventii  certiores  facti,  Romani  copias 
quain  pliirimas  coegerunt,  et  ad  fliimen  Alliam,  quod 
undecim  milia  passuum  ab  urbe  aberat,  prdgressi  sunt. 
Ibi  {there)  proelium  factum  est  et  Romani  magnam 
calamitatem  acceperunt.  Clamoribus  barbarorum  per- 
territi,  primo  impetii  perturbati  sunt.  Timor  animos 
omnium  occupavit,  et  armis  abjectis  terga  verterunt. 
IMaxima  pars  exercitus  ad  proxima  oppida  fugit  ;  multi 
^allneribus  confecti  cadunt,  aut  fugere  conantes  inter- 
ficiuntur  ;  pauci  se  trans  Tiberim  in  urbem  recipiunt 
incolumes. 

Dum  haec  geruntur,  Galli,  praeda  omni  distribiita, 
ad  urbem  contendunt.  Iter  celeriter  conficitur,  et 
eodem  die  ad  Tiberim  perveniunt.  Equites,  qui 
praemissi  erant,  portas  apertas  {open)  invenerunt,  neque 
iilla  static  pro  {before)  portis  collocata  erat.  Hac  de 
causa  insidias  {an  ambush)  veriti,  constituerunt  non 
progredi   longius,    sed,    castris  positis,  extra   {outside) 
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mumtiones  morabantur.  Interim  Romani,  hac  calami- 
tate  fracti,  urbem  defendcre  non  conantur,  sed  cum 
conjugibus  {wives)  et  llberis  se  in  arcem  recipmnt. 
Postero  die,  Brennus  de  timore  Romanonim  per  ex- 
ploratdres  certior  f actus,  barbaros  in  urbem  ducit  et 
R5mam  incendi  jubet.  Tanta  {so  great)  calamitas 
numquam  ante  id  tempus  populo  Romand  acciderat. 


LESSON  LIV. 
Accusative  and  Infinitive^ 

320.  After  passive  verbs  of  saying-  and  thinking, 
both  Latin  and  English  regularly  use  the  infinitive  ;  as, 
Dicitur  esse  inimicus,  he  is  said  to  be  unfriendly. 
Iter  facile  esse  existimatur,  the  road  is  thought  to  be  easy. 

In  the  active  voice  such  verbs  are,  in  English,  only 
occasionally  followed  by  the  infinitive  (with  a  subject  in 
the  objective  case) ;  as,  /  believe  them  to  be  innocent ;  I 
know  him  to  be  hottest .  !More  frequently,  in  English, 
verbs  of  saying,  thinkiyig,  knowing  and  perceiving  are 
followed  by  a  clause  introduced  by  that ;  but  Latin  after 
such  verbs  always  uses  the  infinitive  with  a  subject  in 
the  accusative  case  ;  as, 

Dicit  Romanos  venire,  he  says  that  the  Romans  are  coming. 
Existimat  me  esse  amicum,  he  thinks  that  I  am  a  friend. 
Videt  nostros  castra  p5nere,    he  sees  that  our  men   are 
pitching  their  camp. 

321.  ia)  In  each  of  the  Latin  sentences  just  given, 
notice  that  the  time  of  the  two  verbs  is  identical ;  in 
other  words  that  the  original  statement  or  thought 
would  be  put  in  the  present  tense,  viz.,  Romani 
yeniunt,  est  amicus,  castra  ponunt. 
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{b)  Besides  the  present  infinitive,    Latin  has  also   a 
perfect  and  a  future  infinitive,  to  express  respectively 
time  before  and  time  after  that  of  the  main  verb  ;  as, 
Dicit  Romanes  venisse,  /le  says  that  the  Rornaiis  have  come. 
Videt  nostros  castra  posuisse,  he  sees  that  our  men  have 

pitched  their  camp. 
Dicit  Romanos  ventur^  esse,  he  says  that  the  Ro7na7is  will 

come. 
Existimat  me  f  uturum  esse  amicum,  he  thinks  that  I  shall 

be  friendly . 

322.  Paradigms. 

THE   INFINITIVE   ACTIVE. 
Present,       ,    -Perfect.  Future^      /   ^     /_^ 

Conj.      I.  amare      amavisse      amaturus  esse 

Conj.    II.  monere    monuisse     monitiirus  esse 

Conj.  III.  regere     rexisse          recturus  esse 

Conj.  IV.  audire     audivisse     audlturus  esse 

G?;?/, ///.  (in -io)  capere     cepisse         captiirus  esse 

Sum.  esse         fuisse  futurus  esse  ^r  fore 

a.  The  future  infinitive  is  a  compoundiorm,  made  up 
of  the  future  participle,  ending-  in  -urus,  a,  um,  and 
the  present  infinitive  qf  sum.  This  future  parti- 
ciple is  formed  from  the  participial  (or  supine) 
stem,  and  means  aboiit  to  {come,  etc.).  The  parti- 
ciple agrees  in  gender,  number  and  case  with  the 
person  or  thing  referred  to,  i.e.  the  subject  of  esse. 

323.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Responded  me  venisse,  /  reply  that  I  have  come. 

Respondet  se  venturum  esse,        he  replies  that  he  will  co7ne. 
Respondent  eum  esse  venturum,  they   reply    that   he   will 

come. 
Respondent  se  esse  venturos,        they  j-eply  that  they  will 
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a.  As  the  infinitive,  unJike  the  indicative,  has  no  per- 

sonal endings,  the  pronominal  subject  (represent- 
ing /,  you,  he,  etc.)  should  be  expressed. 

b.  Notice  that  the  reflexive  pronoun  sui  is  used  in  the 

accusative  and  infinitive  clause  for  he  or  they, 
when  denoting-  the  same  person  as  the  subject  of 
the  main  verb  ;  to  denote  a  different  person  the 
proper  form  of  is  should  be  used. 

324.  VOCABULARY. 

audio,  hear.  existimo,  think. 

certidrem  facio,  inform.  memlni,  remetnber. 

cdgnosco,  learn,  ascertain;     nuntid,  annoiince. 

in  perfect  tenses,  kiiow.      ostendS,  show,  declare. 
demSnstro,  point  ont,   ex-      polliceor,  promise. 

plain,  mention.  responded,  reply,  answer. 

dico,  say.  video,  see ;  passive,  seem. 

N.B.— These  words,  all  occurring  in  previous  Lessons, 
are  followed  by  the  accusative  and  infinitive. 

EXERCISES. 

325.  I. 

A. — 1.  Demonstrat  altitiidinem  fluminis  esse  magnam. 
2,  Nihil  videtur  esse  facilius.  3.  Hostes  finitimam 
partem  provinciae  vastavisse  audit.  4.  Pollicentur  sese 
in  dediti5nem  numquam  ventiiros  esse.  5.  Video  eos 
ex  equis  ad  pedes  desiluisse.  6.  NGntiant  magnas 
hostium  copias  convenisse  neque  longe  abesse.  7. 
MeminI  eum  fuisse  fidelissimum  amicum.  8.  Omnium 
rerum  copiam  habere  existimamur.  9.  Dicit  se  alteram 
partem  vTci  Gallis  concessurum  esse,  alteram  cohortibus. 
10.  Respondent  se  aliud  iter  habere  nullum.  11. 
Caesarem  certiorem  faciunt  sese  non  pares  esse  ceteris. 
12.  Cognoscit  toti  Galliae  equites  Caesarem  imperare. 
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B. — 13.  Existimat  eos  ex  navi  desilire  non  audere. 
14.  Ostendunt  se  nihil  fecisse.  15.  Vident  illud  con- 
silium sibi*  fore  periculdsum.  16.  Magnam  inter 
Gallos  auct5ritateni  eum  habere  c5gn6vi.  17.  Finitimae 
civitates  obsides  se  datiiras  esse  pollicentur.  18.  Re- 
spondet  se  de  re  piiblica  non  desperare.  19.  Sine  tillo  ff*'^ 
perlculo  proelium  fore  demdnstrat.  20.  Dicit  alios 
discedere,  ali5s  propius  accedere.  21.  Respondet  se 
obsides  accipere,  non  dare,  consuevisse.  22.  Audiunt 
Belgas  proximds  esse  Germanis,  fortioresque  esse  quam 
reliqii5s  Gallds.  23.  Silva  dicitur  pertinuisse  a  fiumine 
Tamesi  ad  mare.  24.  Nuntiant  sese  castra  posituros 
esse  in  summo  colle. 

326.  n. 

A. — 1.  He  announces  that  Caesar  will  come  quickly. 
2.  He  thinks  that  these  cohorts  are  less  brave.  3.  He 
points  out  that  you  have  had  great  experience.  4.  We 
hear  that  the  leading  men  have  assembled  from  all 
sides.      5.  They  promise   that  they  will   do   all   this. 

6.  He  says  that  they  have  reconnoitred  all  the  roads. 

7.  He  has  been  informed  that  the  Britons  have  seized 
the  heights.  8.  He  answers  that  he  is  a  Roman 
citizen.  9.  He  sees  that  we  hold  all  the  hills.  10. 
They  remember  that  they  are  free.  11.  I  learn  that  he 
has  been  unfriendly  to  you  alone.  12.  The  war-ships 
seem  to  be  very  swift. 

B . — 13.  I  promise  that  I  shall  grant  freedom  to  a  large 
part  of  the  citizens.  14.  He  thinks  that  the  danger  is 
common  to  all  of  us.  15.  He  explains  that  on  account 
of  the  height  of  the  mountains  they  are  leaving  all  their 
baggage.      16.    Summoning  the  soldiers,  he   declares 

*  If  for  sibi,  eis  be  read,  what  different  meaning  will  the  sentence  have? 
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that  he  will  be  their  leader.  17.  We  have  heard  that 
he  has  demanded  hostages  from  the  senate.  18.  I  say- 
that  the  time  for  {literally  of)  victory  has  come.  19. 
They  answer  that  they  will  easily  withstand  the  fiercest 
attack.  20.  He  sees  that  the  other  road  is  very  easy. 
21.  He  has  been  informed  that  there  is  a  bridge  over 
{literally  on)  the  river  Tiber.  22.  You  are  thought  to 
be  the  bravest  of  all  the  Gauls.  23.  He  has  ascertained 
that  this  is  not  the  custom  of  the  Roman  people. 
24.  The  daughter  is  said  to  have  been  very  hke  her 
mother. 


LESSON  LV. 
Accusative  and  Infinitive  (continued). 
327.  Illustrative  Examples. 

R5mani  veniunt,  the  Romans  are  coming. 
Dicit  Romanos  venire,  he  says  that  the  Romans  are  coming. 
Dixit  R5man6s  venire,  he  said*  the  Romans  were  com.ing. 

Romani  venerunt,  the  Romans  have  come. 
Dicit  Romanos  venisse,  he  says  that  t/ie  Romans  have  come. 
Dixit  Romanos  venisse,  he  said  that  the  Romans  had  come. 

R5mani  venient,  the  Romans  will  come. 
Dicit  Romanos  ventur5s  esse,  he  says*  the  Romans  zvillcome. 
Dixit  Romanos  venturds  esse,  he  said*  the  Rotnans  would 
come. 

a.  These  sentences  illustrate  the  fact  that  in  indirect 
assertions,  in  English,  the  tense  of  the  verb  in  the 
subordinate  clause  is  influenced  by  the  tense  of 
the  principal  verb  of  saying,  etc. ;  while  in  Latin 
no  such  changes  occur  in  the  infinitive. 


•  In  English,  thaX  is  frequently  omitted  £if ter  verbs  of  saying,  etc 


\ 


^.^.S^,,^   iA^r^KM        ,y^i^     Liyx^^ 
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Whatever  the  tense  of  the  principal  verb  may  be,  in 
Latin  the^  rule  holds  that  the  present  infinitive 
represents  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  principal 
verb,  the  perfect  infinitive  ihne  dcfo?'e  that  of  the 
principal  verb,  and  the  future  infinitive  time  after 
that  of  the  principal  verb. 

If,  therefore,  the  original  statement  or  thought  would 
be  in  the  present  tense,  the  present  infinitive 
should  be  used  ;  if  in  a  past  tense  (imperfect, 
perfect,  or  pluperfect),  the  perfect  infinitive  ;  and 
if  in  the  future  tense,  the  future  infinitive. 

328.  Illustrative  Examples. 

PoUiciti  sunt  se  esse  venturos,   they  promised  that  they 

1^'Otild  come,  or  they  promised  to  come. 
Sperat  se  regem  futurum  esse,  he  hopes  that  he  will  be 

king,  or  he  hopes  to  be  ki)ig. 

a.  Obser\^e  that  after  verbs  signifying  \.^hob^^romisej 

in  English  the  simple  infinitive  may  Idc  used  instead 

of  that  and  a  finite  verb,  but  that  in  Latin  only  one 

construction  prevails,  theaccusativ^vi^^ll^uture 

329.  VOCABULARY. 

arbitror,  ari,  atus  sum,  think,  consider. 

renuntio,  are,  avi,  atum,         report,  brijig  back  word, 
scribo,  ere,  scrips!,  scriptum,  write. 
spero,  are,  avi,  atum,  hope. 

suspicor,  ari,  atus  sum,  suspect. 

EXERCISES. 

330.  I. 

A. — 1.  Omnem  exercitum  discessisse  reniintiaverunt. 
2.  Scripsit  paucos  portiis  esse  idoneos.  3.  SuspicatI 
sunt  nostrds  in  hunc  locum  esse  ventiirds.     4.  Legatis 
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missis;  obsides  se  datiiros*  polliciti  sunt.  5.  Ex  nuntiis 
litterisque  cdgnovit  magTias  copias  convenire.  6.  Nun- 
tiaverant  Gallos  adventum  nostrum  exspectare.  7. 
Reniintiaverant  Gallds  adventum  nostrum  exspectare 
constituisse,  8.  Sperabant  Caesarem  Germanos  agros 
vastare  prohibitiirum.  9.  Demonstravimus  eum  mili- 
tarem  usum  habere.  10.  Nobis  te  fidelem  fuisse  arbi- 
trabamur.  11.  Idem  superioribus  diebus  accidisse 
suspicabantur.  12.  Speraverat  sibi  Gallos  principatum 
traditurds  esse. 

B. — 13.  Reniintiavit  flumen  ab  castris  non  longe 
abesse   et   trans   id   fliimen   omnes   hostes   consedisse. 

14.  Respondimus  magtiam  Caesarem  injiiriam  facere. 

15.  Arbitratus  erat  se  bellum  celeriter  esse  cdnfectiirum. 

16.  Subitd  certior  factus  est  ex  vico  omnes  discessisse, 
montesque  tcnere.  17.  Sperabam  eos  in  deditionem 
ventiiros*  ;  polliciti  sunt  se  in  deditidnem  ventiiros. 
18.  Breviores  esse  in  Britannia  quam  in  continent! 
aestates  scripsit.  19.  Respondit  non  aequum  esse  agros 
soci5rum  vastare.  20.  Sperabamus  n5s  naves  soliitiiros 
proxima  nocte. 

331.  II. 

A. — 1.  He  answered  that  he  would  move  his  camp 
the  following-  night.  2.  The  same  day  Caesar  was 
informed  that  the  enemy  had  fled.  3.  He  suspected 
that  they  would  always  be  hostile  to  him.  4.  He  wrote 
that  he  had  abundance  of  com  and  cattle.  5.  They 
used  to  consider  that  this  had  been  the  cause  of  the  war. 

6.  We    hoped   that   the    other   road    would   be   easier. 

7.  They  reported  that  the  commander-in-chief  did  not 
despair  of  safety.      8.   He   promised  to  examine  the 

*  In  the  future  infinitive,  esse  ia  very  frequently  omitted,  witliout  any 
change  of  njcaning.        . 


>^ 
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matter.  9.  He  wrote  that  for  this  reason  he  had  said 
nothing.  10.  It  was  announced  that  the  enemy's 
cavalry  had  surrounded  the  column,  'll.  They  sus- 
pected that  he  was  hastening:  to  the  right  wing. 
12.  We  declared  that  we  should  neither  send  ambas- 
sadors nor  surrender  our  arms. 

B. — 13.  I  had  been  informed  through  scouts  that  you 
had  led  the  troops  across.  14.  He  wrote  that  Caesar 
was  increasing  the  number  of  hostages.  15.  They 
reported  that  the  enemy,  after  taking  the  town  by 
storm,  had  slain  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants. 
16.  He  said  that  they  were  sending  despatches  to  Caesar 
daily.  17.  We  suspected  that  the  leading  men  had 
determined  to  wage  war  with  us.  18.  From  the  same 
guides  he  ascertained  that  a  town,  protected  by  woods 
and  marshes,  was  not  far  distant  from  that  place. 
19.  I  (he,  they)  had  hoped  to  receive  my  (his,  their) 
freedom.  20.  Thinking*  that  this  was  a  suitable  plape, 
we  determined  to  encamp. 


LESSON   LVI. 
Accusative  and  Infinitive  (continued). 
332.  Paradigms. 

PRESENT   AND  PERFECT   INFINITIVE   PASSIVE. 


Present. 

Perfect. 

Conj. 

I. 

amari 

amatus  esse 

C07lj. 

II. 

moneri 

monitus  esse 

Conj. 

III. 

regi 

rectus  esse 

C07lj. 

IV. 

audiri 

auditus  esse 

Co?ij. 

III.  (in 

-io)  capi 

captus  esse 

*  The  perfect  participle  of  arbllror  should  be  used,  as  the  thought  pre- 
ceded the  determination. 
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a.  The  perfect  infinitive  passive  is  made  up  of  the 
perfect  participje  .passive  and.  the  infinitive  esse  ; 
the  former  of  these  agrees  in  g-cndcr,  number  and 
case  with  the  subject  of  thp  infinitive. 

333.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Agri  vastantur,  the  lands  are  being  laid  waste. 
Nuntiat      agros  vastari,  he  a)inotinces  thai  the  lands  are 

being  laid  zcaste. 
Nuntiavit  agios  vastari,  he  announced  that  the  lands  were 
being  laid  icaste. 

Agri  vastati  sunt,  the  lands  have  been  laid  waste. 
Nuntiat      agios  vastatos  esse,  he  announces  that  the  lands 

have  been  laid  waste. 
Nuntiavit  agios  vastatos  esse,  he  announced  that  the  lands 

had  been  laid  waste. 
a.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  sentences  that  the  same 
rules  apply  in  the  passive  voice  as  in  the  active, 
for  the  use  of  the  present  and  perfect  infinitives 
after  verbs  of  saying,  etc.* 

334.  Paradigms. 
INI'INITIVE    OF    DliFONENT    VERBS. 

Pkrfect.  Future. 

conatus  esse      conatiirus  esse 

vcritus  esse      veriturus  esse 

secutus  es.se      secuturus  esse 

sortltus  es-sc     sortiturus  esse 

Co}ij.  III.  (in  -ioi)  pati  passus  esse       passiirus  esse 

c.  The  present  and  perfect  infinitives  of  deponent  verbs 

are  formed  in  the  same  way  as  the  corresponding- 

infinitives    of    the    passive    voice  ;    their     future 

infrnitive  is  like  that  of  the  active  voice  (322). 

*  Tlio  passive  voice  lias  also  a  future  iiifmitive,  vviiich  Is,  however,  of  such 
rare  occurrence  tliat  it  is  omitted  in  the^e  Lessons. 


Pricsknt. 

Conj. 

I. 

conarl 

Conj. 

II. 

vercri 

Conj. 

III. 

sequi 

Conj. 

IV. 

sortirl 

1/ 
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335.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Dicit  hostes  sequi,  he  says  that  the  enemy  are  following^ 

Dixit  hostes  sequi,  he  said  that  the  enemy  were  following , 

Audit  eos  profectOs  esse,  he  hears  that  they  have  set  out. 

Audivit  eos  profectos  esse,  he  heard  that  they  had  set  out. 

Pollicetur  se  secuturum  esse,  'he  promises  that  he  will 
follow  (or  to  follow). 

Pollicitus  est  se  secuturum  esse,  he  promised  that  he  7uould 
follow  (or  to  follow). 

a.  As  is  shown  by  these  sentences,  the  use  of  the  various 
tenses  of  the  infinitive  of  deponent  verbs  in  the 
accusative  and  infinitive  construction  is  according 
to  the  general  rule. 

336.  VOCABtTLARY. 

cred5,  ere,  credidi,  creditum,  believe. 

intellego,  ere,  -lexi,  -lectum,  7inderstand,  be  aware. 

Iieg5,  are,  avi,  atum,  deny,  say  .  .  not. 

sci5,  ire,  ivi,  itum,  know. 

sentio,  ire,  sensi,  sensum,  feel,  perceive. 

EXERCISES. 

337.  I. 

A. — 1.  Certior  factus  est  oppida  expugnataet  incensa 
esse.  2.  Scimus  litteras  a  Caesare  ad  senatum  missas 
esse.  3.  Intellegimus  Rhenum  in  montibus  oriri. 
4.  Sperabantv  se  praedam  nactiirds  esse.  5.  Omnem 
exercitum  premi  nuntiaverunt.  6.  Cum  majoribus 
copiis  Caesarem  esse  profectum  audiverant.  7.  Credi- 
mus  omnia  diligenter  facta  esse.  8.  Negavit  se  diiitius 
moratiirum.  9.  Senserunt  reliquos  equites  se  sequi. 
10.  Suspicatur  vos  ausuros  esse  progredi.  11.  Intel- 
legit  impetum  minus  facile  sustineri.  12.  Scripsit 
castra  valid  decern  pedes  alto  iniinita  esse. 
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B. — 13.  Arbitratur  milites  periculum  vereri.  14. 
Sentit  proelium  equestre  com-missum  esse.  15.  Ro- 
manos  pulsos  superatosque  esse  renuntiaverunt.  16. 
Undique  bellum    renovari   videt ;    suos    interfici  vidit. 

17.  DIxerunt    naves    onerarias    jussas    esse    se   sequi. 

18.  Neg-at  se  passurum  esse  nos  discedere.  19.  Scimus 
eum  multis  rebus  impcdlrl.  20.  Credidit  omnes  inimic5s 
ex  civitate  expulsos  esse.  21.  Obsides  profectos  esse  et 
frumentmn  comportari  respondit.  22.  Legiones  collo- 
catas  esse  inhibemis  cog-novit.  23.  Intellexerat  auxilia 
in  summo  monte  collocari  et  totum  montem  hominibus 
complerl.  24.  Centurionem  siiperiore  proelio  multis 
c5nfectum  esse  vulneribu-s  demonstravimus. 

338.  II. 

A. — 1.  He  says  that  the  trooiDS  have  been  led  out  of 
winter  quarters.  2.  They  hoped  that  Caesar  would  set 
out  for  the  war  at  once.  3.  He  was  aware  that  the 
place  was  being-  carefully  fortified.  4.  He  was  in- 
formed that  the  enemy's  territories  had  been  laid  waste 
far  and  wide.  5.  He  perceived  that  the  Britons  were 
advancing-  boldly  into  the  water.  6.  He  thinks  all  the 
reinforcements  have  followed  as  quickly  as  possible. 
7.  She  has  promised  to  follow  on  the  same  day.  8.  We 
knew  that  the  troops  had  been  greatly  impeded  by  the 
extent  of  the  forests  and  marshes.  9.  I  deny  that  we 
have  been  terrified  by  your  arrival.  10.  He  had  written 
that  storms  had  followed  for  several  days. 

B. — 11.  I  remember  that  he  was  called  king-  and 
friend  by  the  senate  of  the  Roman  people.  12.  He 
answered  that  they  had  been  compelled  to  give  hos- 
tages. 13.  He  suspected  that  great  losses  were  being 
suffered.      14.  They  see  that  our  men  are  advancing 
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farther.  15.  He  announced  that  they  were  attempting" 
to  march  through  our  province.  16.  I  knew  that  a  very- 
great  storm  had  arisen.  17.  He  showed  that  the  com- 
mander had  set  out  for  the  nearest  camp.  18.  We 
beheve  a  very  large  part  of  the  whole  army  has  been 
slain.  19.  They  will  hear  that  many  battles  have  been 
fought.  20.  He  denies  that  the  danger  is  increasing; 
he  said  the  danger  had  not  increased. 


LESSON  LVn. 
Questions.     Interrogative  Pronoun. 

339.  {a)  Some  questions  seek  an  answer  which  has 
especial  reference  to  an  interrogative  word  (or  group  of 
words)  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  question  ;  this 
answer  is  never  "yes"  or  "no";  as,  Who  has  done 
this?  ]Vhoi>i  do  y oil  see  f  How  viayiy  slaves  has  he  f 
At  what  time  did  the  messenger  comef 

{b)  Other  questions  seek  a  ' '  yes  "  or  "  no  "  answer 
to  the  whole  question  ;  as,  Have  you  do7ie  this  9  Do  you 
see  the  king  f  Has  he  many  slaves  ?  Did  the  messenger 
come  at  jioon  ? 

(c)  If  these  questions  be  compared  with  corresponding 
statements  (e.g.  l^oti  have  do7ie  this,  I  see  the  king,  He 
has  7?iany  slaves.  The  messe7iger  came  at  noon)  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  interrogative  sentences  in  English— 

(1)  the  subject  (unless  itself  an  intert»gative  word) 

comes  after  either  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
verb  ; 

(2)  the  verbal  phrases  with  do  or  did  are  preferred 

to  the  simple  present  and  past  tenses. 
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In  Latin  there  is  nothin.y;  corresponding-  to  either  of 
these  points  of  difference  between  statements  »and 
questions. 

340.  Questions  of  the  first  class  mentioned  above  are 
introduced  in  Latin,  as  in  Eng-Hsh,  by  interrogfative 
pronouns,  adjectives  of  adveiby  ;  as,  ■" 

Quis  haec  f  Icit  j>  tV/io  has  done  this  ? 

Quern  vides  ?  U7iof7t  do  you  see  ? 

Cur  nuntius  venit  ?     ]\7iv  did  tJie  messenger  come? 

Qu5  tempore  venit  ?    At  what  time  did  he  come  f 
In  Latin,  as  in  Eng^lish,  the  answer  may  be  either  a 
complete  sentence  or  a  portion  of  a  sentence  ;  as,  Ego 
feci,  /  have  done  {it)  ;  Ego,  //    Regem  video,  /  see  the 
king;  Regem,  the  king. 


341. 


Paradigm. 
THE   INTERROGATIVE   PRONOUN,    quiS 


Singular, 

ri-iRAi,. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Norn. 

quis 

quae 

quid 

qui 

quae 

quae 

Gen. 

cujus 

CUJUS 

cujus 

quorum 

quarum 

quorum 

Dat. 

cui 

cui 

cui 

quibus 

quibus 

quibus 

Ace. 

quem 

quam 

quid 

quos 

quas 

quae 

Abl. 

quo 

qua 

quo 

quibus 

quibus 

quibus 

a.  Compare  the  declension  of  the  relative  pronoun  qui 

(254),  noting:  the  differences. 

b.  When  the  interrogfative  is  used  as  an  adjective,  qui 

is  preferred  to  quis,  and  quod  is  always   used  in 
place  of  quid. 

c.  Cum  is  suf^xed  to  the  ablative  of  the  interrogative 

quis.     (Compare  255.  a.  6.) 
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342.  (a)  Questions  of  the  second  class  ("yes  or  no'' 
questions)  have  in  Latin  the  interrogative  word  ,'^ne 
appended  to  an  emphatic  word,  which  is  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence*  ;   as, 

Videsne  regem  ?  Do  you  see  the  king  ? 

Multosne  serv5s  habet  ?     Has  he  many  slaves  ? 
Questions  of  this  sort  may  be  answered  by  repeating  the 
verb  ;  as,  Vide5,  /  see  {him) ;  Non  video,  /  do  not;  Habet, 
he  has  ;  or  by  one  of  the  many  words  equivalent  to  yes 
or  no.\ 

{b)  Questions  of  this  class  may  also  begin  with  ndnne 
(non-ne),  which  invites  the  answer  yes^   or  with  num, 
whicTi  mvites  the  answer  no  ;  as, 
Nonne  habet  multos  servos  ?      Has  he  not  many  slaves  f 

(or,  He  has  viatiy  slaves,  has  he  not?) 
Num  regem  vides  ?     Surely  you  do  not  see  the  king  f  (or) 
You  do  not  see  the  king,  do  you  ?) 

343.  VOCABULARY. 

-  hie,  adv.,     here,  iji  this  place. 
hue,  adv.,    hither,  here,  to  this  place. 
ibi,  adv.,      there,  in  that  place. 
60,  adv.,       thither,  there,  to  that  place. 
ubi,  adv.,     where,  i?i  which  place,  in  what  place. 
quo,  adv.,    whither,    where,   to  which  place,    to  what 

place. 
unde,  adv.,  whence,  from  which  place,  from  what  place. 
cur,  adv.,     why. 

quantus,  a,  um,    how  large,  how  great. 
Uter,  tra,  trum  (205),  which  [of  two). 

*  Words  like  -lie  and  -que,  which  are  always  appended  to  some  other 
word,  are  called  Enclitics.  -Xe  must  not  be  UFed  when  the  sentence  contains 
some  other  interrogative  word,  that  is,  with  questions  of  the  first  class. 

tSuch  words  are  etlam,  even  so;  cepte,  certainly:  sane,  to  be  sure; 
nSu,  no;  lululuie,  by  no  means. 
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N.B. — Ubi,  (jtio  and  unde  are  used  both  as  interrogative 
adverbs  and  as  relative  adverbs  ;  as,  Ubi  est  ?  In  e5 
loco  ubi  legio  hiemat.  Where  is  he?  hi  the  place  where 
the  legion  is  wintering .  The  twofold  meaning"  and 
translation  of  the  English  words  where^  here  and  there 
should  be  carefully  noted. 

EXERCISES. 

344.  I. 

A . — 1 .  Ciir  non  respondes  ?  Nonne  respondere  audes  ? 
Num  dubitas  respondere?  2.  Qua  de  causa*  se  abdi- 
derunt  ?  Multis  de  causls.  3.  Quanta  est  hujus  fossae 
latitiido  ?  4.  Ubi  habitas,  Marce  ?  Habitasne  hie  ? 
5.  Navcsne  profectae  sunt  ?  Unde  profectae  sunt  ? 
Qu5  progrediuntur  ?  6.  E6  pervenerunt  primd  vere. 
Quo  tempore  profecti  sunt?  Alii  superi5re  hieme,  alii 
autumno,  alii  media  aestate.  7.  Ibi  fortiter  piignans, 
gravissime  vulneratus  est.  A  quo  vulneratus  est  ? 
Quis  eum  vulneravit  ?  8.  Uter  alter!  paret  ?  Legatus 
impcratori  paret.  9.  Navibus  amissis,  quo  se  con- 
vertent  ?  Nonne  hiic  se  recipient  ?  10.  Quibus  ex 
regionibus*  vcnistis  quasque  ibi  res  cognovistis  ?  11. 
Quid  petunt  aliudt  Roman!  ? 

B. — 12.  Nonne  hacc  onera  gravia  sunt?  13.  Cui 
omnia  haec  incognita  erant?  14.  Hie  concnium  prin- 
cipum  habebo.  \  15.  Ibi  conspicit  defensores  laborantes. 
16.  Hiic  omnia  pecora  compellere  coeperant.  17.  Eo 
cum  Caesar  ipse  venerit,  animos  omnium  confirmabit. 
18.  Nonne  natura  loci  continemur?  19.  Quanta  multi- 
tiido  ibi  cecidit  ?  Trecentine  ceciderunt?  20.  Quid 
postulatis?  Ciir  imperium  postulavistis?     21.  Pedestres 


•This  is  the   regular  order   when  the  interrogative  modifies  a  noun 
governed  by  a  preposition. 

t  Literally  '  other  thing,'  freely  '  else.'     \  Translate  hnbeo  here  by  '  hold.' 
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copias  in  hibema  proficisci,  ibique  hiemare  jubet. 
22.  Ndnne  proelium  illud  meministi  ?  Num  memoriam 
proelii  illms  deposuisti?  Memor  sum,  et  memoriam 
semper  retinebo, 

345.  II. 

A. — 1.  How  large  is  the  swiftest  of  all  the  ships? 
Which  of  theTw)  ships  is  the  swifter?  2.  Who  is  more 
powerful?  What  is  more  daring?  3.  Why  do  we 
hesitate  to  throw  away  our  arms  ?  4.  Did  not  Caesar 
announce  that  he  would  quickly  come  thither  ?  5.  Have 
the  enemy  come  in  sight  ?  Have  the  guards  been  posted 
there?  6.  Surely  you  are  not  awaiting  the  approach 
of  the  legionary  soldiers  here,  are  you?  7.  They 
suspected  that  our  men  would  come  here  the  next  night. 
8.  For  what  reason  have  the  ranks  been  thrown  into 
confusion?  9.  With  whom  are  the  j^  continually  waging 
war?  10.  Where  are  the  foot-soldiers  betaking  them- 
selves? Where  have  j-ou  come  from?  11,  Where  were 
the  rest  of  the  troops  ?  They  were  wintering  in  the 
province  where  the  barbarians  had  renewed  the  war. 

B. — 12.  At  noon  they  were  led  back  to  the  lake  from 
which  they  had  set  out  at  dawn.  13.  He  himself 
hastens  hither  by  forced  marches.  14.  Do  you  see  the 
place  where  we  are  accustomed  to  assemble  ?  15.  Had 
not  a  large  number  of  cattle  been  found  there?  16. 
Which  of  the  two  embassies  is  the  larger?  17.  To 
whom  has  he  given  more  ?  18.  After  seizing  the  gates, 
he  stations  a  garrison  there.  19.  Fearing  this  danger, 
he  sent  two  cohorts  there  at  once.  20.  Surely  you  do 
not  approve  Caesar's  speech,  do  you?  21.  Do  you 
deny  that  the  enemy's  line  was  put  to  flight?  22.  Are 
you  not  aware  that  we  inhabit  this  island  ? 
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LESSON  LVIII. 

Active  and  Passive  Periphrastic  Conjugations. 

346.  Strictly  speaking:,  the  term  'periphrastic'  (from 
periphrasis ,  a  round-about  expression)  might  be  applied 
to  any  compound  form  of  the  verb,  that  is,  to  any  form 
which  is  obtained,  not  by  a  mere  change  of  ending, 
as  miserat,  but  by  compounding  a  participle  with  the 
verb  sum,  as  missus  erat.  But  the  term  is  usually 
restricted  to  two  sets  of  forms  :— 

a.  The  Actiye_  Periphrastic  conjugation,  made  up  of  the 

future  participle  active  and  the  verb  sum. 

b.  The   Passive  Periphrastic  conjugation,    made  up  of 

a  form  called  the  gerundive  and  the  verb  sum. 

The  future  participle  active  ends  in  -urus  (-a,  -um)  and 
is  formed  from  the  participial  (or  supine)  stem  in  -um 
(138) ;  as,  amaturus,  moniturus,  recturus,  auditurus. 

The  gerundive  ends  in  -ndus  (-a,  -um),  and  is  formed 
from  the  present  stem ;  as,  amandus,  monendus,  re- 
gendus,  audiendus. 

347.  Paradigms. 

Ni  {a)  active  periphrastic  conjugation. 

Indicative. 
Present  amaturus  sum,  es,  est 

amatiiri  sumus,  estis,  sunt 
^   Imperfect  amatiirus  eram 

'   Future  amatiirus  ero 

'   Perfect  amaturus  fui 

Pluperfect  amatiirus  fueram 

Future  Perfect    amatiirus  fuero 

Infinitive. 
Present  amatiirus  esse 

Perfect  amatiirus  fuisse 


^ 
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{b)    PASSIVE   PERIPHRASTIC    CONJUGATION. 
Indicative. 


Preseiit 

amandus  sum,  es,  est 
amandi  sumus,  estis,  sunt 

Imperfect 

amandus  eram 

Fjiture 

amandus  erd 

Perfect 

amandus  fui 

Pluperfect 

amandus  fueram 

Future  Perfect 

amandus  fuero 

Infinitive. 

Present 

amandus  esse 

Perfect 

amandus  fuisse 

348. 


Illustrative  Examples. 


/        Legatos-missuri  sumus,  u'e   are   about  to  {going  to)   send 

envoys. 

jj       Locum  munituri  erant,  they    were    about    to    {going    to) 

fortify  the  place. 

^  '     Legati  mittendi  sunt,  eyivoys  should  be  {ought  to  be)  sent. 

*\       Legati  mittendi  erant,  envoys  should  have  been  {ought  to 

have  beeti)  sent. 

O      Locus  miiniendus  est,  the   place    must    be    {has    to    be) 

fortified. 

U      Locus  miiniendus  erat,  the  place  had  to  be  fortified. 

1 .    Locus  muniendus  erit,  the  place  will  have  to  be  fortified. 

a.  The  active  periphrastic  conjugation,  it  will  be 
observed,  expresses  intention,  while  the  passive 
periphrastic  conjugation  expresses  necessity  or 
duty.  Notice  carefully  the  various  translations 
of  the  different  tenses,  and  especially  the  manner 
of  expressing  necessity  or  duty  in  past  time. 
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349.  vocabulary. 
nemo  (neminis).  m.,  no  one,  nobody. 

noctu,  adv.,  by  night.  ^ 

omnino.  adv.,  altogether,  in  all;  with  negatives,  at  all. 

prope,  adv.  (248),  near ;  nearly,  almost. 

quaero,  ere,  quaesivi,  quaesitum,  ask,  inqtiire. 

rursus,  adv.,  again. 

simul,  adv.,  at  the  same  time. 

tantus,  a,  um,  so  great,  such  great. 

turris,  is,  f.  (ace.  im,  abl.  i),   tower. 

una,  adv.,  together,  along  (generally  used  with  cum). 

Phrases  :  bellum  paro,  prepare  for  war. 

pontem  in  flumine  i2iZ\o\bnild a  bridge  over 
flumen  ponte  jungd        j     a  river. 

N.B. — The  declension  of  nemo  is  defective.  RegTj- 
larl}',  for  the  genitive  and  ablative,  and  often  for  the 
dative,  the  corresponding  cases  of  nullus  (205)  are  used. 

EXERCISES. 

350.  I. 

A. — 1.  Proelium  committendum  est;  proelium  reno- 
vandumcrat.  2.  Proelium  factiiri  sunt ;  signum  proelii 
datiiniserat.  3.  Hostes  sunt  noctii  opprimendi ;  bellum 
paratiiri  sunt.  4,  Sjmul  cjam9r  riirsusortusest.  5.  Una 
mecum'  profectilrus  fuerat.  6.  Nihil  omnino  facturi 
sumus ;  pontem  in  illo  fliimine  factiiri  eramus.  7.  In 
tres  omnino  partes  peditatus  distribuendus  erit.  8.  In- 
tellegit  nostros  turrim  propius  motiiros  esse ;  negat 
turrim  riirsus  movendam  fuisse.  9.  Sperat  prope 
neminem  ex  pugna  excessurum  esse.  10.  De  fortitudine 
et  virtiite  militum  quaerere  consuevit.  11,  Cur  tantum 
spatium  aggeres  distant  ?  12.  Quanta  erit  turrium 
altitiido  ? 
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B. — 13.  Simul  ab  duobus  lateribus  impetus  acerrime 
faciendus  est.      14.    Num  rursus  terga  versurl  estis? 

15.  Quis  se  vobiscum  conjuncturus  est  ?     Nemoomnino. 

16.  Flumen  ponte  jungi  jusseram,  et  cdpias,  quae 
coactae  erant,  traducturus  eram.  yj .  Copiae^  quas 
coegeramus,  unanobiscum  Sralit'traducendael  18.  Dat5 
sign5,  cohortes  ex  castris  noctu  erupturae  erant.  19. 
Summa  erat  difficultas,  quod  omnia  uno  tempore  faci- 
enda  erant,  20.  Tanta  celeritate  commotae,  prope 
omnes  civitates  obsides  daturae  sunt.  21.  Num  propter 
paucitatem  defensorum  et  inopiam  rei  friimentariae,  de 

''^'^  'sklute  dest)er3turi  sumus?      22.  Si  causam  ex  captivis 
ipse  quaes! veris,  dicent  liberius. 
351.  II. 

A.— rl.  The  enemy  must  be  driven  back;  we  are 
going  to  drive  the  enemy  back.  2.  The  cohorts  should 
be   sent  out ;    he   is   about  to  send  out   the  cohorts. 

\  3.  Almost  all  resist  vigorously  ;  no  one  will  resist  more 
fiercely.     4,  The  towns  had  to  be  attacked  by  night. 

^  5.  The  camp  will  have  to  be  fortified  by  a  double  wall, 
and  a  bridge  built  over  the  river.  6.  He  was  going  to 
compel  us  to  give  three  hundred  hostages  in  all.  7.  All 
the  horses  ought  to  be^,  removed  out  of  sight  at  the  same 
time.  8.  The  next  year,  having  set  out  again,  they 
were  going  to  carry  all  their  grain  with  them.  9.  He 
answers  that  you  must  be  surrendered  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  slaves.  10.  From  whom  shall  I  ask  about 
the  height  of  the  towers  ? 

B. — 11.  No  lands  at  all  should  have  been  granted  to 

'  them.  12.  Before  this  time,  so  great  a  disaster  has 
happened  to  no  one.  13.  Almost  daily  he  asks  the 
reason.  14.  They  think  that  no  one  will  venture  to 
approach  nearer  by  night.     15.  The  advocates  of  this 
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plan  ougrht  to  have  been  given  up  at  once.  16.  Must 
the  other  part  of  the  village  be  granted  to  the  same 
army?  17.  Which  part  of  the  village  is  Caesar  going 
to  grant  to  us?  Neither  part.  18.  At  the  same  time, 
the  ships  in*  which  Caesar  was  going  to  carry  back  his 
army  were  being  delayed  by  storms.  19.  Is  he  not 
going  to  attempt  to  lead  all  his  men  back  again  ? 
20.  The  scouts  had  to  be  recalled  along  with  those  who 
were  hurling  their  weapons  from  (de)  the  tower. 


352. 

WORD  LIST  VL 

NOXJNS. 

aestas 

captivus                 nemo 

tempestas 

autumnus 

hiems                     oratio 

turrir> 

calamitas 

incommodum        ordo 

ver 

PRONOUNS  AND  PRONOMINAL  ADJECTIVES. 


ego 

IS 

qui 

til 

hie 

meus 

quis 

tuus 

idem 

nos 

sui 

uter 

ille 

noster 

suus 

vester 

ipse 

quantus 

tantus 

vos 

ADVERBS. 

clir 

noctu 

prope 

simul 

eo 

nonne 

qu5 

statim 

hie 

num 

rursus 

ubi 

hiic 

numquam 

saepe 

una 

ibi 

omnino 

semper 

undc 

•  Literally  '  by  meana  of  which.' 
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VERBS. 


,^a.^-  abjicio 

Conor 

jacio 

provideo 

acced5 

conspicio 

moror 

quaero 

accidd 

credo 

nanciscor 

• recipio 

accipio 

destringo 

neg5 

renuntio 

administro 

ejicid 

orior 

sci5 

amitto 

~expedi5 

patior 

scribo 

arbitror 

facio 

perturbo 

senti5 

cado 

frango 

polliceor 

sequor 

capid 

fugid 

prob5 

sper5 

-  conficid 

intelleg-5 

proficiscor 

suspicor 

conjicio 

interficio 

progredior 

vereor 

READING  LESSON  XL 
Rome  Delivered  from  the  Gauls.    (390  b.c.) 
353.  vocabulary. 

ascend5,  ere,  -di,  ascensum,  climb,  ascend. 

ascensus,  us,  m.,  asce?it. 

conditor,  -toris,  m.,  founder. 

exsilium,  i,  n.,  exile. 

ne  . . .  quidem,  jiot  even. 

obsideo,  ere,  -sedi,  -sessum,    besiege. 

Post  complures  dies  Galli,  incensa  urbe,  arcem 
expugnare  conati  sunt.  Prima  liice,  signd  da  to,  multi- 
tiido  omnis  barbardrum  impetum  fecit.  R5mani, 
stationibus  firmatis,  hostes  fortiter  exspectant,  et  ad 
medium  fere  ascensum  progredi  eos  patiuntur.  Tum 
{then)  ex  loco  superiore  telis  subito  conjectis,  hostes 
facile  repellunt.  Galli  jam  {now)  senserunt  arcem 
obsidendam  non  oppiignandam  esse,  et,  relicta  parte 
suorum  in  urbe,  reliqui  agros  longe  lateque  vastant. 
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Camillus,  de  quo  supra  dem5nstravimus,  in  exsilium 
ab  inimicis  suis  expulsus  erat,  et  eo  tempore  in  oppidd, 
quod  Ardea  appellabatur,  habitabat.  Certior  f actus 
Romam  occupatam  et  incensam  esse,  et  agrr5s  Romanes 
vastari,  incolas  Ardeae  convocavit  et  banc  orationem 
habuit :  "Nonne  audivistis,  cives,  Gallos  accedere? 
Qua  de  cailsa  veniunt  ?  Quid  petunt  ?  Sperant  se 
Romanes  sociosque  Romanorum  aut  interfecturos  esse 
aut  ex  civitate  expulsuros.  Num  populum  R5manum  a 
barbaris  superari  passiiri  estis?  Cur  non  statim 
auxilium  mittimus?  Arbitror  occasi5nem  {opportunity) 
non  amittendam  esse."  Simul  pollicitus  est  se  ducem 
eorum  fore,  bellumque  celeriter  confectiirum  esse,  et 
omnes  bonos  cives  se  sequi  jussit. 

Hoc  consilio  probato,  nuntius  ad  arcem  missus  est  et 
Romanis,  qui  ibi  obsidebantur,  niintiavit  Camillum  cum 
maximis  auxiliis  celeriter  ventiirum  esse,  et  jubere 
Romanes  de  re  publica  non  desperare.  Hie  niintius 
locum  nactusest  iibi,  propter  difficilem  ascensum,  hostes 
non  dilig'cnter  custodiebant  {were  keeping  guard),  et 
noctii  magTi5  cum  periculo  {at  great  risk)  in  arcem 
ascendit.  Interim  omnes  bellum  parare  coeperunt, 
et  plurimi  Rdmani,  qui  ad  proxima  oppida  fiigerant, 
undique  ad  Camillum  convenerunt. 

Dum  haec  geruntur,  interim  arx  in  magno  periculo 
fuit.  Namque  {/or)  Galli  vestigia  {footprints)  hominis 
conspexerunt  in  ea  parte  collis  ubi  nuntius  ascenderat, 
et,  suspicati  id  quod  acciderat,  eddem  ascensii  sequi 
conari  constituerunt.  Niillum  praesidium  ibi  a  Romanis 
collocatum  erat,  quod  nemo  credebat  hostes  ascendere 
cdnatiiros  esse,  et  Galli,  media  nocte  profecti,  prope  ad 
summum  collem  pervenerant,  cum  anseres  sacri  {the 
sacred  g^eese)  qui  in  templd  Jiinonis  {the  temple  of  Juno) 
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erant,  hostes  accedentes  audiunt,  et  statim  clam5re 
{outcry)  sublato  R5manos  excitant  {arouse).  Illi,  armis 
celeriter  captis,  hostes  de  muris  jaciunt,  et  iterum  {a 
second  tbne)  Gallos  repellunt. 

Sed  propter  paucitatem  defensorum  et  inopiam  rei 
frumentariae  periculum  cotidie  augebatur,  et  Rdmani 
prope  de  salute  desperabant  cum  exercitus  Camilli  in 
conspectum  venit.  Proelio  fact5,  Galli  superati  et  ad 
unum  {to  a  man)  interfecti  sunt.  Ne  nuntius  quidem 
calamitatis  relictus  est.  Camillus  propter  has  res  gestas 
a  senatu  populoque  Romano  de  exsilio  revocatus  est,  et 
pater  patriae  {of  his  country)  et  conditor  alter  {second) 
urbis  appellabatur. 

Haec  omnia  acciderunt  anno  trecentesimo  sexagesimo 
quarto  ab  urbe  condita. 


LESSON  LIX. 

DATrsJB.QF_AGEijT.     Dative  with  Special  Intransi- 
tive Verbs.     Ablative  with  utor. 
354.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Legati  a  rege  missi  sunt,    etivoys  were  sent  by  the  king. 

Legati  regi  mittendi  sunt,  e?tvoys  should  be  sent  by  the  king. 

Locus  ab  exercitu  munitus  erat,  the  place  had  been  fortified 
by  the  army. 

Locus  exercitui  muniendus  erat,  the  place  had  to  be  fortified 
by  the  army. 

a.  Notice  that  in  the  passive  periphrastic  conjugation, 
the  dative  is  used  with  the  gerundive  to  denote  the 
person  on  whom  the  duty  of  acting  rests.  This  is 
called  the  Dative  of  the  Agent.  Contrast  the 
ablative  of  the  agent  with  ab  used  with  the 
ordinary  passive  forms  of  the  verb  (144). 
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b.  Notice  further  that  the  Latin  periphrastic  forms 
expressing  duty  or  obligation  are  in  the  passive 
voice,  and  that  therefore  if  an  English  sentence 
expressing  this  idea  is  in  the  active  voice,  it  should 
be  changed  (mentally)  to  the  corresponding  passive 
before  being  translated  by  the  Latin  passive  peri- 
phrastic conjugation.  Thus,  the  sentences  given 
above  would  correspond  also  to  :  the  king  should 
seyid  envoys,  the  army  had  to  fortify  the  place. 

355.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Regi  parent,  they  obey  the  king. 

Exercitui  imperat,  he  commajids  the  army, 
Caesari  resistunt,    they  resist  Caesar. 

a.  Notice  that  these    Latin  verbs  translated  by  obey, 

command  and  resist,  are  followed,  not  by  a  direct 
object  as  the  English  verbs  are,  but  by  the  dative. 
The  English  verbs  are  transitive,  but  the  Latin 
equivalents  are  intransitive,  and  might  more 
properly  be  rendered,  they  arc  obedient,  he  gives 
orders,  they  offer  resistance,  so  that  the  dative  quite 
naturally  follows. 

b.  To  this  class  belong  many  verbs  denoting  advantage 

or  disadvantage,  or  disposition  towards,  including 
verbs  meaning  to  help,  favoiir,  please,  trust,  and 
their  opposites,  also  to  believe,  command,  obey,  per- 
suade, resist,  and  spare.  But  not  all  such  verbs  are 
followed  by  the  dative  ;  for  example,  jubed. 

c.  Notice  how  the   vocabulary  indicates  that  a  Latin 

verb  is  of  this  class. 
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356.  Illustrative  Example. 

Hoc  gladio  utitur,   he  uses  this  sword. 

a.  The  deponent  verb  utor  is  followed  by  the  ablative 
case,  and  does  not,  like  the  English  verb  use,  take 
a  direct  object.  A  more  literal  rendering-  would 
be,  he  helps  himself  by  means  of  this  sword. 

357.  VOCABULARY. 

appropinquo,  are,  avi,  atum,  approach  (with  dat.) 

confido,  ere,  -fisus  sum,*  trust  (with  dat.)  --*  *    '  ^^j^'''  "- 

impero,  are,  avi,  atum,  coi7imand,  goverti  (with  dat.) 

noceo,  ere,  ui,  itum,  haj'ni,  injure,  da?na£-e  {with,  dat.) 

occurro,  ere,  -curri,  -cursum,  meet  (with  dat.) 

parco,  ere,  peperci  (or  parsi,)  parsum,  spare  (with  dat.) 

pareo,  ere,  ui,  itum,  odey  (with  dat.) 

persuaded,  ere,  -suasi,  suasum,  persuade  (with  dat.) 

resisto,  ere,  xt?M\\^' resist,  oppose  (with  dat.) 

litor,  i,  usus  sum,  iise  (with  abl.) 

EXERCISES. 

358.  I. 

A. — 1.  Interim  naves  Britanniae  appropinquabant. 
2.  Decimae  legidni  Caesar  semper  cdnfidebat.  3. 
IMultas  horas  hostibus  aegerrime  nostri  resistunt. 
4.  Omnia  sunt  vobis  diligenter  administranda.  5. 
Facilius  gladiis  utentur.  6.  Ab  h5c  consilio  deter- 
rendus  est.  7.  Ante  hiemem  frumentum  Caesari 
providendum  erat.  8.  Populus  Romanus  multis  civita- 
tibus  imperabat.  9.  Ceteris  spe  libertatis  persuasit. 
10.  Caesari  hiic  venienti  occurrunt.  11.  Nonne  haec 
ponti  nocebunt  ?  12.  Communis  salutis  causa,  eis  qui 
ndbis  parent  parcemus. 

*  Cdiifidu  is  a  semi-deponent  verb  (313.) 


,1,^, ^^...^-^^  ^jLTTzr -^ 
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B. — 13.  Parem  num  -rum  militum  finitimae  civitati 
imperabit.  14.  Sentiw  suos  ab  hostibus  premi.  15. 
Equites,  quos  Caesar  secum  transportavit,  tibi  educendi 
sunt.  16.  Confidebant  sese  incolis  persuasuros  esse. 
17.  Impetus  in  novissimum  agmen  huic  legioni  soli 
faciendus  erat.  18.  Liberi  populi  Galliae  mihi  ab 
injuria  defendendi  sunt.  19.  Integris  cdpiis  hostium 
occurrerunt.  20.  Mali  cv  ^s  semper  rei  publicae  nocent. 
21.  Timore  perterriti  cedunt  et  in  densissimas  silvas 
fugfiunt.  22.  Amiis  captis,  per  medios  hostes  per- 
rumpere  conati  sunt.  23.  Dum  haec  g-eruntur,  flumen 
ponte  jung-endum  erat.  24.  His  rebus  oppiigTiatio  n5n 
impedienda  est. 

359.  II. 

A. — 1.  By  this  speech  he  easily  persuades  the  Bel- 
gians. 2.  The  camp  must  be  attacked  again  by  the 
whole  army  at  the  third  hour.  3.  Who  does  not  know 
that  the  Gauls  were  conquered  by  Caesar?  4.  We  use 
wider  ships  in  this  sea.  5.  He  will  injure  no  one;  he 
will  spare  aJl.  6.  Yofi'must  not  lose  the^  military 
standards;  we  must  prepare  for  war.  7.  All  lands 
obey  the  rule  of  the  Roman  people.  8.  In  the  first  • 
place,  a  good  king  governs  himself.  9.  At  first  he 
himself  will  resist  us.  10.  You  should  choose  the 
noblest  and  most  discreet  men.  11.  While  they  were 
approaching  the  fortifications,  they  met  the  cavalr>'  that 
Caesar  had  sent  in  advance.  12.  He  is  going  to  sum- 
mon the  chief  men  whom  he  always  trusts. 

B. — 13.  The  ships  which  they  used  were  larger. 
14.  It  is  difficult  to  persuade  the  other  daughtery,</15. 
At  the  same  time,  he  demands  three  thousand  horsemen 
from  the  whole  province.  16.  I  think  that  you  should 
not  take  away  the  hope  of  safety  altogether.    17.  Caesar 
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had  to  withdraw  all  the  troops  by  night  to  the  nearest 
hill.  18.  The  rampart  seems  to  me  to  be  higher  than 
the  town.  19.  If  we  halt  there,  the  right  wing  will 
soon  be  surrounded.  20.  The  left  wing  must  be  sur- 
rounded as  quickly  as  possible.  21.  Influenced  by  all 
these  things,  we  shall  resist  the  senate  itself.  22.  The 
boys  and  girls  are  with  difficulty  prevented  from  ap- 
proaching the  banks  of  this  river.  23.  Grain  has  to  be 
brought  by  us  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  mainland. 
24.  He  hopes  to  finish  this  work  without  any  toil. 

C. — Decline  the  following  combinations  :^eadem  nox, 
tua  6rati6,4ilc  labor ,'^vir  ipse,  quae  res,)^aec  turris,  ille 
agger,  is  ager,  hoc  ipsum  tempus,  quanta  calamitas,  ilia 
pars,  eadem  castra,  id  iter,  qui  dies,  exercitus  suus, 
utrum  latus  (s),  idem  illud  ver  (s),  nostra  consuetudo  (s). 


Oppugnatio  :  Attack. 
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LESSON  LX. 
Subjunctive  of  Sum.     Indirect  OiJEsriONa.- 

360.  The  subjunctive  mood  in  Latin.has  ionx  tenses— 
Present,  Imperfect,  Perfect  and  Pluperfect.  It  is  some- 
times used  in  independent  sentences,  but  is  far  more 
often  found  in  dependent  or  subordinate  clauses  of 
various  kinds.  The  translation  of  the  subjunctive 
varies  considerably  according:  to  these  different  uses, 
but  most  commonly  it  is  rendered  by  the  Engflish 
indicative,  as  in  the  present  lesson.* 

361.  Paradigms. 

SUBJUNCTIVE   OF    SUm. 
Present. 

1 .  sim  simus 

2 .  sis  sitis 

3.  sit  sint 

Imperfect. 

1 .  essem         essemus 

2.  esses  essetis 

3.  esset  essent 
Notice  in  these  forms  : — 

(a)  The  reyfularity  of  the  personal  endings  ; 

id)  the  resemblance  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive  to  the 
present  infinitive  (esse)  and  of  the  pluperfect  sub- 
junctive to  the  perfect  infinitive  (fuisse)  ; 

(c)  the  almost  complete  identity  of  the  perfect  sub- 
junctive and  the  future  perfect  indicative.  Even 
in  the  matter  of  quantity,  the  resemblance  often 
caused  the  Romans  to  shorten  the  i  of  the  sub- 
junctive forms. 

*  The  difflciilty  of  tho  Latin  subjunctive  is  indeed  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  ideas  reyularly  exprensed  by  the  English  indicative  require,  in  Latin, 
uouietiines  the  indicative  and  sometimes  the  subjunctive.  That  is,  Latin 
makes  diatmctions  of  moods  in  places  where  English  does  not. 


fuerim 

fuerimus 

fueris 

fueritis 

fuerit 

fuerint 

Pluperfect. 

fuissem 

fuissemus 

fuisses 

fuissetis 

fuisset 

fuisscnt 
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362.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Quae  est  causa  ?  What  is  the  reason  f 

Quaerit  quae  sit  causa,  he  asks  what  is  the  reason. 

Quaesivit  quae  esset  causa,     he  asked  what  was  the  reason, 

Ubi  fuerunt  ?  Where  have  they  been  9 

Scio  ubi  fuerint,  I  know  where  they  have  been. 

Audivi  ubi  fuissent,  .   I  heard xchere  they  had  been. 

a.  In  these  Latin  sentences  the  indicative  mood  js  used 

in  the  aetual  direct  question,  but  the  subjunctive 
mood   when   th^-    eiai;-.  aiced   b\-  tlie    inter- 

rogative word  is  dependent  on  another  verb. 

b.  A__siibordinate.  claiise    in    Latin    introduced   by  an 

interrog-ative  word  is  called  an  Tjidire'cl'Vuestion 
(or  aTDepen doi t  Onestioji),  and  has  its  verb  in  the 
subjunctive  mgod. 

c.  The  various  tenses^ are    translated   like   the  corre- 

sponding tenses  of  the  indicative,  and  as  in  English 
are  influenced  by  the  tense  of  the  principal  verb. 
The  Latin  perfect  subjunctive,  however,  it  should 
be  obsen-ed,  is  usually  to  be  translated  lDy"the 
perfect  with  have,  rather  than  by  the  simple  past 
tense. 

d.  It  is  especially  important  to  notice  that  the  verb  of 

the  principal  clause  may  mean  not  only  ask,  but 
also  learn,  know,  tell,  or  perceive.  The  term 
indirect  question,  then,  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  a  question  has  actually  been  asked  and 
is  ^Deing  quoted,  but  merely  that  a  question 
exists  in  the  mind  or  at  least  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived ;  as,  /  saiv  ichat  lie  zcas  doiiig,  I  Iknoivwhat 
he  will  say. 
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exercises. 

363.  I. 

1 .  Quaerunt  quae*  sit  flrmissima  ci vitas  ;  quaerit  quae 
sint  maxima  castra.  2.  Quanta  esset  insulae magfnitudd 
rcperiebat.  3.  In  utra  ripa  essemus  certior  f actus  erat. 
4. .  Quanta  fuisset  virtiis  militum  demonstravit ;  quantum 
fuisset  incommodum  ostendcnint.  5.  Quantum  sit 
spatium  nuntiant.  6.  Quibuscumessessciebam.  7.  Ab 
his  quaesivit  quae  civitates  inarmisessent.  8.  Quaerit 
ex  nobis  cur  non  fideles  sibit  fucrimus.  9.  Sclsne 
quacum  Icgfidne  sim?  10.  Rcniintiaverunt  qui  ager 
esset  optimus  totius  Galliae.  11.  Uter  fuerit  utilior 
amicus  intellegimus.  12.  Quibus  in  locist  sit  Caesar  ex 
captivis  quaerunt.  13.  Quis  cum  iis  iina  fuisset 
audiverat.     14.   Quaesivit  quid  illi  simile  bello  esset. 

II. 

1 .  He  asked  which  cohort  had  been  on  gfuard .  2 .  They 
reported  what  harbours  were  suitable.  3.  You  see  how 
ijreat  is  the  danger.  4.  You  saw  in  what  {literally  how 
great)  dangfer  we  were.  5.  They  understand  for  what 
reason  we  have  been  unfriendly  to  them.t  6.  He  sus- 
pected what  had  been  the  cause  of  that  war.  7.  He 
has  been  informed  where  we  are  and  where  we  have 
been.  8.  He  asked  what  was  the  custom.  9.  He  asks 
what  is  easier.  10.  He  shows  how  gfreat  the  difficulty 
has  been.  11.  He  asks  the  envoys  what  town  is  nearest 
to  these  territories.  12.  He  knew  who  had  been  the 
advocates  of  that  war.  13.  He  learns  what  {literally 
how  g'reat)  is  the  length  of  this  side.  14.  We  had  heard 
for  what  reasons  you  were  in  arms. 

*  The  interrogative  may  be  translated  '  which  '  as  well  as  '  who  '  or  *  what.* 

fin  inflircct  questions,  as  in  the  accnsative  and  infinitive  construction 

(323),  \\\\\  ri;n<;xi  vn  pronoun  iml  in  the  dc|)endent  clause  ia  used  to  rcfpr  to  the 

q^ihie^t,  of  the  tilairi  verb.  .  ""- 

\  For  the  order  of  words  sec  the  footnote  on  pr^e  219. 


^  aA 
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LESSON  LXI. 


364. 

Paradigms. 

STTBjTTNCTTVK    MOOD 

.    ACTTVR   VOTCK. 

First  ConJ.     , 

Second  Coyij.     Third  Conj. 
\  Present. 

Fourth  Conj. 

Singular. 

1.  am6m 

mone§m 

regam 

audiam 

2.  ames 

moneas 

reg-as 

audias 

3.  amet 

moneat 

reg-at 

audiat 

Plural. 

1.  amemus 

moneamus 

regfamus 

audiamus 

2,  ametis 

moneatis 

regatis 

audiatis 

3.  ament 

moneant 

regant 

audiant 

r.    Imperfect. 

SlI^GULAR. 

1.  amarem 

monerem 

regerem 

audirem 

2.  amares 

moneres 

regeres 

audires 

3.  amaret 

moneret 

regeret 

audiret 

Plural, 

1.  amaremus 

moneremiis 

regeremus 

audlremus 

2.  amaret  is 

moneretis 

regeretis 

audiretis 

3.  amarent 

monerent 

regerent 

aiidirent 

Perfect. 

-     Pluperfect. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1.  amaverim 

amaverlmus  , 

amavissem 

amavissemus 

2.  amaveris 

amaveritis    ) 

amavisses 

amavissetis 

3.  amaverit 

amaverint     -;, 

amavisset 

amavissent 

Similarly, 

Second  Conjiig 

monuerim     ( 

monuissem 

Third  Conjug. 

rexerim         ' 

rexissem 

Fourth   Conjug 

audlverim    ) 

audivissem 

^ 
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a.  Observe  that  in  each  conjugation,  as  in  sum  (361),  the 
imperfect  subjunctive  may  be  formed  directly  from 
the  present  infinitive  active,  and  the  pluperfect 
subjunctive  from  the  perfect  infinitive  active,  and 
that  the  perfect  subjunctive  is  almost  identical 
with  the  future  perfect  indicative. 

l>.  Notice  further  that  the  present  subjunctive  has  in 
the  first  conjugation  the  characteristic  vowel  -e-, 
and  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  conjugations 
the"  characteristic  vowel  -a-.  What  is  the  char- 
acteristic vowel  of  the  present  subjunctive  of  sum  ? 

c.  For  the  translation  of  the  various  tenses  in  indirect 

questions  see  362.  c. 

d.  The  subjunctive  of  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  in 

-io  is  similarly  formed,  viz., 

Present.  Imperfect.  Perfect.  Pluperfect. 

capiam  caperem  ceperim  cepissem 

365.  VOCABULARY. 

animadverto,  ere,  -verti,  -versum,  notice,  observe. 

doceo,  ere,  ui,  doctum,  teach,  explain. 

fluctus,  us,  m.,  wave. 

fluo,  ere,  fluxi,  fluxum,  flow. 

pars,  partis,  f.,  part;  direction,  side. 

perspici5,  ere,  -spexi,  -spectum,     see  clearly,  perceive. 

Phrases :  in  eam  partem,  in  that  directionVwith.  verbs 
in  omnes  partes,  m  all  directions j  of  motion, 
una  ex  parte,  on  one  side. 

ex  omnibus  partibus,  on  all  sides. 
magno  cum  periculo,    at  great  risk. 
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exercises. 

366.  I. 

A. — 1.  Per  exploratores  cognovit  quae  hostes  fa- 
cerent.  2.  Niintiabo  quo  se  recipiant.  3.  Decent  qua 
de  causa  se  abdiderint.  4.  Quinto  die  quae*  ibi  per- 
spexisset  reniintiavit,  5.  Quaerit  in  utram  partem  fluat 
fiumen.  6.  Intelleg-ebat  qua  de  causa  ea  dicerent. 
7.  Quaerunt  quibus  ex  reg-i5nibus  veniamus  quasque 
ibi  res  cognoverimus.  8.  Reperire  jussus  est  quern 
usum  belli  t  liaberent  Britanni.  9.  Quae*  ipse  intellegat 
ostendit.  10.  Quaerit  ciir  n5n  respondeas  ;  quaerit  ciir 
respondere  dubites.  11.  Animadvertit  naves  fluctibus 
compleri. 

B. — 12.  Certior  factus  est  qua  de  causa  discessissent 
hostes.  13.  Docuit  cur  existimaret  hoc  flumen  per 
prdvinciam  fluere.  14.  Ex  nobis  quaesivit  ciir  in  suam 
provinciam  venissemus.  15.  Animadvertunt  quam  in 
partem  hostes  iter  faciant.  16.  Quaesivit  qua  de  causa 
nunti5s  in  omnes  partes  dimitterent.  17.  Videtis  quanta 
sit  magnitud5  fluctuum.  18.  Suspicor  quid  postuletis  ; 
suspicor  ciir  imperium  postulaveritis.  19.  Quanto  cum 
periculd  eruptionem  fecisset,  ostendit.  20.  Quaerit 
quid  petam  aliud.  21.  Ex  omnibus  partibus  oritur 
clamor.    22.  Virtiitem  alterius,  fidem  alterius  perspiciet. 

367.  II. 

A. — 1.  He  asked  why  they  were  coming-  to  him.  2. 
They  informed  us  where  they  had  found  the  enemy. 
3.  I  understand  at  what  risk  j^ou  have  done  this.  4. 
He  asks  why  they  despair  of  safety.  5.  Are  you  not 
aware  who  inhabit  this  island?  6.  He  perceives  how 
large  an  army  the  enemy  have.     7.  He  observed  from 

*  Translate  '  what' ;  literally  '  what  things '  (293.  N,B.). 
t  Translate  'in  war ' ;  literally  ' of  war.' 
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what  direction  they  were  approaching-.  8.  He  learned 
where  the  enemy's  forces  had  encamped.  9.  He  ex- 
plains why  they  have  hesitated  to  leap  down  into  the 
waves.  10.  He  explains  that  they  have  hesitated  to 
leap  down.  11.  He  asked  why  the  waves  were  larger 
there  than  in  our  sea. 

B. — 12.  They  explain  what  they  have  heard  or  learned 
about  these  matters.  13.  Caesar  understood  for  what 
reasons  they  had  said  tl^is.  14.  He  was  ordered  to  find 
out  in  what   direction  Caesar  was   leading  his  army. 

15.  I  do  not  know  why  they  are  waging"  war  with  us. 

16.  We  do  not  know  what  they  fear.  17.  They  pointed 
out  to  Caesar  what  the  Gauls  were  saj-ing  about  him. 
18.  He  had  noticed  that  the  Gauls  were  fleeing  in  all 
directions.  19.  He  perceived  whither  the  Gauls  were 
fleeing.  20.  We  shall  find  out  where  (///^ra//j/ whither) 
you  are  accustomed  to  assemble.  21.  He  asked  whom 
I  believed  ;  he  asks  which  (of  the  two)  I  believe.  22. 
He  teaches  the  boys  that  the  Rhine  flows  between  Gaul 
and  Germany. 


Roman  Aqueduct  in  GauL 
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LESSON  LXIL 
Subjunctive  Passive.     Subtunctive  of  Result. 
368.  Paradigms. 

SUBJUNCTIVE    MOOD,    PASSIVE   VOICE. 

Pirst  Cqnj\       '  Second  Conj.     Third  Conj.     Fourth  Conj. 

'W7  ^  i'<  (<^<^  '     Present. 

Singular. 

1.  amer 

2.  ameris 

3.  ametur 
Plural. 

1.  aniemiir 

2.  amemini 

3.  amentur 

'         J 
/    i  ■   "  f 
Singular. 

1.  amarer 

2.  amareris 

3.  amaretur 
Plural. 

1.  amaremur 

2.  amareminl 

3.  amarentur 


monear 

monearis 

moneatur 

nioneamiir 
moneamini 
moneantur 


A,,../ 


Tegar 

reg-aris 

regatur 

regamur 
regamini 
regantur 


\  Imperfect. 


monerer 

monereris 

moneretur 

moneremur 
moneremini 
monerentur 


regerer 

regereris 

regeretur 

regeremur 
regeremini 
regerentur 


audiar 

audiaris 

audiatur 

audiamur 
audiamini 
audiantur 

audirer 

audireris 

audiretur 

audiremur 
audiremini 
audirentur 


First  Conjugation. 
^ f  Perfect.  v    Pluperfect. 

Singular.  Plural.  Singular.  Plural. 

1.  amatus  sim  amati  simus  amatus  essem  amati  essemus 


2.  "       SIS 

3.  It       sit 
Similarly, 

Second  Coyijug. 
Third  Conjtig. 
Fourth  Cojijug. 


"      sitis 
"      sint 

monitus  sim 
rectus  sim 
auditus  sim 


esses 
esset 

monitus  essem 
rectus  essem 
auditus  essem 


essetis 
essent 
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369.  In  the  subjunctive  mood  the  passive  voice  is 
related  to  the  active  precisely  as  in  the  indicative  :— 

a.  In  the  present  and  imperfect  tenses  of  the  passive 

the  personal  endings  -r,  -ris,  -tur,  -mur,  -mini, 
-ntur  are  substituted  for  those  of  the  active  voice. 

b.  In  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses  the  passive  is 

formed  by  combining  the  perfect  participle  passive 
with  the  present  and  imperfect  subjunctive,  respec- 
tively, of  the  verb  sum. 

370.  {a)  The  subjunctive  passive  of  verbs  of  the 
third  conjugation  in  -io,  and  the  subjunctive  of  deponent 
verbs,  are  similarly  formed,  viz., 

Perfect.  Pluperfect. 

captus  sim  captus  essem 

conatus  sim         cdnatus  essem 
veritus  sim  veritus  essem 

secutus  sim  sectitus  essem 

sortitus  sim         sortitus  essem 
passus  sim  passus  essem 

{b)  The  periphrastic  conjugations   also  have  a  sub- 
junctive, formed  by  using  the  subjunctive  of  sum ;  as, 
Present.  Imperfect. 

amatiirus  sim  amatiirus  essem 

^     amandus  sim  amandus  essem 

371«  Illustrative  Examples. 

Tanta  est  militum  virtus  ut  hostes  terga  vertant,  so  great 

is  the  valotir  of  the  soldiers  that  the  enemy  turn  and  flee. 
Tanta  erat  militum  virtus  ut  hostes  non  resisterent,  so 

great  was  the  valour  of  the  soldiers  that  the  enemy  did 

not  resist. 
Accidit  ut  nostris  id  esset  incognitum,  //  happened  that  that 

was  unknou'71  to  our  m^u. 


Present. 

Imperfect 

capiar 

caperer 

coner 

cdnarer 

verear 

vererer 

sequar 

sequerer 

sortiar 

sortirer 

patiar 

paterer 
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a.  Observe  that  dependent  clauses  with  ut  •  {that)  and 
the  subjunctive  are  used  in  Latin  to  express  a 
resiilt  or  consequence,  and  that  in  such  clauses 
the  present  and  imperfect  subjunctive  are  used 
to  express  the  English  present  and  past  tenses 
respectively.* 

6.  This  Subjunctive  of  Result  is  found  chiefly  after  words 

meaning-  so,  mch  (as  tantus)  ;   and  after  verbs  of 
happening  and  resulting  (as  accidit).t 

372.  VOCABULARY. 

adorior,  iri,  -ortus  sum,  attack,  assault. 

coorior,  iri,  -ortus  sum,  arise,  break  otit. 
ita,  adv.,  thus ;  so.  sic,  adv.,  th2is ;  so. 

natiS,  -onis,  f.,  tribe,  nation.      tam,  adv.,  so. 
reverter,  i,  -versus  sum,  return,  vix,  adv. ,  scarcely,  hardly. 
N.B. — With  adjectives  and  adverbs  tam  (or  ita)  should 
be  used  for  so  ;  with  verbs  sic  and  (more  often)  ita. 

EXERCISES. 

373.  I. 

A. — 1.  Tam  subito  impetum  fecerunt  ut  pedites  terga 
verterent.  2.  Celeriter  hostes  in  fugam  dat  sic  ut 
resistat  nemo.  3.  Ost^dnnt  quae  in  concilid  Gallorum 
de  e5  sint  dicta.  4.^bi"  ex  captivis  cdgnoscit  quae  in 
hostium  castris  gerantur.  5.  Sic  accidit  ut  ex  tantd 
numerd  vix  lilla  navis  amitteretur.  6.  Tanta  tempestas 
coorta    est    ut    naves    circiter    triginta    frangerentur. 

7.  Quaerit    ciir    tam    celeriter    revertantur.       8.    Ita 

*  Occasionally  the  perfect  subjunctive  is  used  to  express  the  English 
simple  past,  but  this  is  rare  in  the  best  Latin.  Of  course  the  perfect  and 
pluperfect  subjunctive  would  be  used  to  translate  the  English  perfect  and 
pluperfect  tenses  with  liavc.  and  had  ;  but  these  do  not  often  occur. 

1 1n  the  former  case  the  dependent  clause  is  an  adverbial  clause,  in  the 
latter  a  substantival  or  noun  clause. 
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animadvcrtcrat  quanta  incommoda  saepe  orta  essent. 

9.  Accidit  tit  hae  nationcs  majores  copias  compararent. 

10.  Nostrl  tarn  acritcr  adorti  sunt  ut  hostes  ex  oppido 
expellerentur. 

B. — 11.  Ex  locis  superi5ribus  quae  res  in  nostris 
castris  gererentur  facile  perspexerunt.  12.  Tantus  fuit 
timorut  reverti  vix  auderemus.  13.  Sentit  quanta  cum 
virtute  bellum  sit  gestum.  14.  Tam  celeriter  erupti5nein 
faciunt  ut  compliires  circumveniantur.  15.  Castra 
natiira  loci  sic  muniebantur  ut  oppiignare  non  aude- 
remus. 16.  Ita  si  Romani  se  rccipere  coeperint,  agmen 
ab  tergo  adoriemur.  17.  T^nta  est  multitiidd  ut  rerum 
omnium  inopia ''esse  vide'atur.  18.  Tam  audactcr  in 
itinere  nostr5s  adorti  sunt  ut  impedimenta  Caesari 
relinquenda  essent.  19.  Eo  die  accidit  ut  Caesar  longe 
ab  agmine  discedere  neminem  pateretur.  20.  Tantus 
subito  timor  exercitum  occupavit  ut  omnium  animi 
magnopere  perturbarentur.    y  y 

374.  II. 

A. — 1.  It  happened  that  this  village  was  divided  by 
a  river  into  two  parts.  2.  He  explains  what  is  being 
done  (gero)  in  Gaul.  3.  So  large  are  the  enemy's  forces 
that  we  do  not  venture  (do  not  attempt)  to  attack. 
4.  So  great  was  the  storm  that  scarcely  a  fourth  part  of 
the  ships  returned  safe.  5.  Thus  it  happened  for  many 
reasons  that  all  the  tribes  were  going  to  renew  the  war. 
6.  They  have  been  so  terrified  by  Caesar's  approach 
that  numerous  embassies  are  being  sent  to  treat  for 
surrender.  7.  So  great  a  storm  had  arisen  that  few 
of  the  ships  had  reached  the  land.  8.  He  asks  whence 
we  have  set  out  and  whither  we  are  proceeding.  9.  He 
asked  whence  we  had  set  out  and  whither  we  were 
proceeding. 
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B, — 10.  Such  {literally  so  great)  storms  followed  that 
the  assault  was  greatly  hindered.  1 1 .  They  often  asked 
in  what  direction  they  were  being  led.  12.  Thus  we 
learned  how  great  a  number  of  soldiers  these  nations 
had  promised.  13.  So  great  is  the  panic  {literally  fear) 
that  I  do  not  venture  to  draw  up  the  line  of  battle. 
14.  Such  was  the  speed  of  the  other  messenger  that  he 
returned  before  the  third  watch.  15.  It  so  happens 
that  we  never  use  smaller  ships  ;  it  happened  that  war 
had  scarcely  broken  out.  16.  They  pointed  out  how 
much  plunder  they  had  obtained.  17.  So  great  is  the 
valour  of  the  soldiers  that  he  is  going  to  join  battle  at 
once.  18.  The  enemy  were  so  terrified  by  this  recent 
victory  that  they  fled  to  their  most  distant  territories. 
19.  Thus  we  had  foreseen  what  had  to  be  done. 


LESSON  LXIII. 
The  Compounds  of  Sum. 

375.  The  verb  sum  is  compounded  with  many  of  the 
prepositions,  in  most  cases  without  any  irregularity  ;  as, 
absum,  abesse,  afuL  But  possum,  /  am  able,  a  compound 
of  the  adjective  potis,  able,  and  sum,  is  more  irregular. 

376.  Paradigrn. 
Possum,  posse,  potui,  be  able. 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

1.  possum  possumus      possim  possimus 

2.  potes  potestis  possis  possitis 

3.  potest  possunt  possit  possint 

Imperfect. 

1.  poteram  poteramus     possem  possemus 

2.  poteras  poteratis         posses  possetis 

3.  poterat  poterant         posset  possent 
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Future.  /»!» r.i^*j^*^v 

Perfect. 
potui,  potuisti,  etc.  potuerim,  potueris,  etc 


Future.  ^  ^^  if^^M^'^-'^^^f-' 

potero,  poteris,  etc.  -;  J3- -'-■-/^  ^^  jj 


Pluperfect. 


fpotueram,  potueras,  <?/^.        potuissem,  potuisses,  <?/^.     . 
Future  Perfect.  ,     -j 

potuerd,  potueris,  etc. 

infinitive. 
Present.  Perfect. 

posse  potuisse 

PARTICIPLE, 
Present. 

potens  {tcsed  as  adjective). 
a.  JMotice  that  t  is  changed  to  s  before  s,  and  that,  as 
compared  with   sum,   the  perfect   stem   does   not 
contain  f . 

377.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Tt        £  {^  ^"^  cible  to  do  this. 

Haec  facer e  possum,         {  .         ,     , . 

\i  can  do  this. 

(I  was  not  able  to  do  this. 

Haec  facere  non  poteram,-.'/  zt'a.f  tumble  to  do  this. 

1/  could  not  do  this. 

TV-    .^    -  ,         ,  {he  said  that  he  was  able  to  do  this. 

Dixit  se  haec  facere  posse,    ,        .,    ,      ,         ,,  ,     , 

\  he  said  that  he  could  do  this. 

Dixit  se  haec  facere  potuisse,  he  said  that  he  could  have 

one  this. 

Superari  non  possunt,  they  cannot  be  conquered. 

a.  Notice  in  these  sentences  how  possum  is  completed 
by  a  present  infinitive  (compare  123),  and  how  it 
is  translated  in  the  various  tenses.  The  translation 
by  can  or  could  is  generally  preferable,  and  with 
the  passive  infinitive  is  the  only  translation. 
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378.  vocabulary. 

absum,  abesse,  afui,     be  away,  be  distant. 
adsum,  adesse,  adfui,  be  present,  be  at  hand. 
desum,  deesse,  defui,    be  wanting,  be  lacking. 
negStium,  i,  n.,  business ;  affair. 

patior,  i,  passus  sum,   endure,  suffer ;  allow. 
possum,  posse,  potui,    be  able,  can. 
potens,  -entis,  powerful. 

potestas,  -tatis,  f.,        power;  opportunity. 
praeficiOj  ere,  -feci,    -fectum,  set  over,  pnct  in   command  ^^ 

{charge)  of  (with  dat.). 
praesum,  praeesse,  praefui,  be  over,  be  in  command^harge) 
of,  comma)id  (with  dat.). 

N.B. — Praesum  and  praeficio  take  the  dative  of  the 
person  commanded,  while  praeficio  has  also  the  person 
placed  in  command  as  a  direct  object  in  the  accusative. 
For  prae-,  before,  at  the  head,  in  composition,  see  243. 

EXERCISES. 

379. 

A. — 1.  Ab  his  se  defender^  non  possunt.  2.  Impedi- 
menta secum  portare  non  poterant.  3.  Nuntiat  R5- 
manos  adesse.  4.  Tempus  defuerat.  5.  Arbitratus  est 
negotium  celeriter  c5nfici'posse  (potuisse).  6.  Tanta 
tempestas  coorta  est  ut  opus  cdnficere  vix  possemus. 
7.  Auxilia  sex  milia  passuum  absunt.  8.  Equitatui 
legatum  praeficit ;  omni  equitatui  quern  praemiserat 
legatum  praefecit.  9.  Civitati  potenti  praeest ;  civitati 
potentissimae  praeficitur.  10.  Docent  ciir  potesta- 
tem  postulent.  11.  Aderant  omnes  qui  huic  negotio 
praefuerant.  12.  Vobis  possumus  xitiles  esse  amici. 
13.  Reverti  non  potui,  quod  naves  erant  iniitiles.  14.  Si 
Caesar  aderit,  hostibus  resistere  poterunt. 


\l 
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— is.  lyini  civitati  persuader©  potestis.  16.  Haec 
quis  pati  potest?  Quaerit  quis  haec  pati  possit.  17.  In 
litteris  scribit  .patrem  celeriter  adfore.  18.  Legiones 
magnum  spatium  aberant.  19.  Acciditut  naves  solvere 
noctu  non  possemus.  20.  Ex  hostium  castrTs  conspici 
non  poteramus.  21.  Quaesivit  quis  rei  frumentariae 
praefuisset ;  quaesivit  quern  rei  frumentariae  praefec- 
turus  essem.  22.  Omnia  negrotia  rei  publicae  admini- 
strat.  23.  Equites  long-ius  prdgrredi  non  potuerant. 
24.  Diiitius  sustinere  impetum  non  poterimus,  25. 
Potestas  nobis  ndn  deerit ;  intellexit  sibi  copias  n5n 
defore.  26.  Tantam  auctoritatem  habet  ut  reijes 
potentes  amicitiam  petant.  27.  Oppidum  oppijofnare 
conati,  expugnare  non  potuerunt. 

380.  11. 

A. — 1.  You  cannot  march  through  the  province.  2. 
He  has  been  unable  to  persuade  me.  3.  They  could 
not  withstand  the  attacks  of  our  men.  4.  You  are  in 
my  power;  you  are  powerful.  5.  Nothing-  is  wanting; 
everything  is  lacking.  6.  He  was  in  command  of  the 
cavalry  which  had  been  sent  in  advance.  7.  He  asked 
whom  they  had  put  in  command  of  the  army,  8.  He 
thinks  that  he  can  do  this  without  any  danger.  9.  He 
perceived  what  they  could  do.  10.  Another  town  is 
said  to  have  been  farther  distant.  .  H..  Having  finished 
this  business,  he  can  return.  12.  We  had  not  been 
able  to  use  our  swords,  13.  They  cannot  defend  their 
own  tciritories,  14,  This  alone  seems  to  have  been 
.lacking.     15.  They  thought  Caesar  himself  was  present. 

B. — 16.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  corn,  he  will 
not  be  able  to  wait.  17.  He  reported  that  he  had  been 
imable  to  learn  this.  18.  I  shall  put  my  son  in  charge 
of  this  business.     19.  It  will  be  dangerous  to  spare  the 
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most  powerful  of  the  leading  men.  20.  The  children 
could  not  be  restrained  by  their  mother,  21.  We  can 
very  easily  prevent  them  from  injuring  you.  22.  He 
trusted  the  lieutenants  whom  he  had  put  in  command 
of  the  legion.  23.  He  was  aware  that  cavalry  and  ships 
were  wanting  to  the  Romans.  24.  For  the  same  reason 
.  the  camp  could  not  be  pitched.  25.  He  learns  for  what 
^""reason  they  cannot  take  up  arms.  26.  Two  brothers 
command  these  legions.  27.  The  storm  was  so  great 
that  two  ships  had  not  been  able  to  reach  the  harbour. 

381.  WORD  LIST  F. 

VERBS.  OF    SA  VIXG,  THIXKIXG,  PERCEIVIXO. 


</JU« 


announce 
answer 


notice 


ascertain  (jy^Y^f-^'-*  find^-c^u**-' 


be  aware- 

believe 

bring  back  word 

consider  ^..-u/^ 

declare 

deny 


explain' 

feeW-^M^^ ,    observje 
perceive 
pofnt  out 


not 


heareU~*U' 

hope  '"''*  '■■ '  * 
inform 
know/i-<^<' 
learn  c^i 
rnentio^ 


promise 
remember 
reply 'ii--f-"-^ 
report '« 


say 

say 

see 

show  ^^  *' 

suspect  /iAV^, 

teach    Jb^<A^ 

think 

understand  ^ 


write 


I. 


SPECIAL  VERBS  :    IN   LATIN   WITH    DATIVE. 


approach 
be  over 
command 
govern  .:  - 


arise 
ask  -^ 
assault 


li" 


harm 
injure    - 
meet  (f^"^^ 
obey ,'  ■ 


oppose  X . 
pei^uade 
resist 


MISCELLANEOUS   VERBS. 

be  able  be  lacking 

be  at  hand     endure 
be  distant      flow 


set  over 
spare    /'-•.- 
trust    vM^^' 


inquire  . 
return  J\S^^*^ 
use 


sh^'- 


J   AL^ 
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NOUNS. 

business 

opportunity  side              tribe 

direction 

power             tower           wave 

INTERROGATIVE   WORDS. 

-/here 

whither          how  great    which 

whence 

why                 who              which  (of 

ADVERBS. 

here 

hither                   altogether,  at  all 

there 

thither                   together  (with) 

where 

whither                at  the  same  time 

thus,  so 

almost                   again 

near 

scarcely                 by  night 

READING  LESSON  XIL 

Titus  Manlius  Torquatus.     (361  e.g.;  340  b.c.) 

382.  vocabulary. 

adulescens,  -entis,  m.,  yowig  man. 

consul,    consulis,    m.,    consul  (the   chief   magistrate    of 

Rome,  two  being  elected  annually). 
corpus,  -oris,  n.,  body. 
detraho,  ere,  -traxi,  -tractum,  remove,  strip. 
Latini,  5rum,  m.,  the  Latins  (the  people  of  Latium). 
spolia,  5rum,  n.  pi.,  spoils. 
torquis,  is,  m.,  necklace,  collar. 

Post  triginta  circiter  annos  accidit  ut  Galli  rursus 
populum  Romanum  superare  conarentur.  Quam  maxi- 
mis  copils  coactis  ad  flumen,  quod  tria  milia  passuum  ab 
urbe  aberat,  prdgressi  sunt,  ibique  castra  posuerunt. 
Romani,   Gallos   adesse    certiores    facti,   omnibus    tuni 


..f^' 
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copiis  ab  urbe  prefect!  sunt,  et  prope  pontem  consederunt 
qui  flumen  jungebat  {spa?incd).  Complura  levia  proelia 
facta  sunt,  sed  neuter  exercitus  repelli  poterat.  Tandem 
(«/  length)  tinus  ex  Gallis^cui  propter  magnitudinem 
corporis  et  fortitudinem  •^emo  resistere  potuerat,  ad 
pontem  progressus  est  et  fortissimum  Romanorum  ad 
pugnam  provocavit  {challenged).  "  Sic"  inquit  (said  he) 
"  omnes  intelleg-ent  utra  natid  sit  melior,"  Ssd  tantus  ^i 
fuit  timor  Rdmanorum  ut  nemini  persuadere  posset.  'j^''f  / 

Tandem  Titus  Manlius,  adulescens  n5bi]issimiis,  im- 
peratori  Rdmanorum  appropinquavit  et  dixit  "  S\  mihi 
potest^s  facta*  erit,  ego  hiiic  Gallooccurram,  et  ostendam 
quanta    sit   virtus   inilitis    Romani."     Potestate    facta,  i 

jNIanlius  se  ad  piig-nam  expedivit.  Neque  diu  pugnave-  _,^^JUm 
runt,  nam  {/or)  ita  acriter  et  audacter  Manlius  .liostetrr '^'"^  •  ■ 
adortus  est  ut  Gallus  gladio  uti  vix  pQ|set^e^brevi  inter- 
ficeretur.  Hostes  hac  victoria  ita  perterritl^  sunt  ut 
postera  nocte  castra  moverent,  neque  rur^us  cum 
exercituRdmano  proelium  committere  auderent.  Manlius 
ad  castra  a  militibus  reductus  est,  torquem  gerens 
(wearing)  quem  de  corpore  Galli  detraxerat  ;  et  hac  de 
causa  semper  post  id  tempus  Torquatus  appellabatur. 

Post  multos  annos  bellum  coortum  est  inter  Romanos 
et  Latinos,  qui  diii  socil  fuerant  populi  Romani.  Con- 
sules  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus,  qui  ter  {thrice)  consul 
factus  erat,  et  PiJblius  Decius  exercitum  Rdm.anum 
eduxerunt  et  castra  posuerunt  non  longe  ab  exercitii 
Latindrum. 

Tum  {then)  equites  in  omnes  partes  dimissi  sunt,  sed, 
quod  multi  in  dudbus  exercitibus  fuerant  amici,  jussi 
sunt  solum  cdgnoscere  quae  in  hostium  castris  gere- 
rentur,  sed  non  proelium  committere  neque  ullam  inju- 

*The  phrase  i»ute?>(utcui  rnciu  means  give  opportunity,  give  permission. 


;,  ,  jii/-^.   '..'■■■  ^-(y 
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nam  facere.  Complures  horum  equitum,  quibus  Titus 
Manlius,  cdnsulis  filius,  praefectus  erat,  duni  castris 
Latm5rum  appropinquant,  eqiiitatui  hostium  occurrunt; 
et  IS  qui  equitatui  praeerat,  ubi  [zohen)  pe^^pexit  quis  /' 
accederet,  Manlium,  quern  diu  cdgnoverat,  ad  pugnam 
provocavit.  Ira  [by  anger)  adductus,  neque  memor 
imperii  patris,  Manlius,  destricto  gladio,  statim  hostem 
adortus  est  et  interfecit.       ^ 

Turn  anna  de  corpore  ejus  detrahit  et  celeriter  ad 
castra  revertitur,  et  patri  quid  fecerit  renuntiat:  "Haec 
spolia,  pater,  capta  ex  hoste  interfecto  tibi  porto."  His 
rebus  auditis,  consul  milites  convocavit  et  haec  dixit : 
"Titus  Manlius,  filius  meus,  cum  hoste  piig'navit  neque 
imperio  consulum  parebat.  Communis  saliitis  causa, 
imperator  militarem  disciplinam  {discipline)  solvere  [to 
destroy)  neminem  pati  potest.  In  hoc  bell5  tantum  est 
periculum  ut  praestet  filium  amittere  quam  rei  publicae 
nocere."  Hac  oratione  habita  filium  interfici  jussit, 
neque  ab  h5c  consilio  deterreri  potuit. 


J 


Torquis  :   Collar       ("yVie   l>yin(j  Cluid.  ) 
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LESSON  LXIV. 

Qf:NTTTyK   AND   ABLATIVE  OF  ^IJALITY. 

383.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Sunt  homines  magnae  virtutis,      \  they  are  vien  of  great 
Sunt  homines  magna  virtute,         j  valoiir. 
Bono  anim5  sumus,  we  are  of  good  courage. 

Dierum  decem  habent  frumentum,  they  have  ten  days'  grain. 

a.  In  these  sentences  observe  how  phrases  composed  of 

a  noun  and  a  modifying  adjective,  in  either  the 
genitive  or  the  ablative  case,  are  used  to  describe 
some  quality  or  characteristic  of  a  person  or  thing. 
This  construction  is  known  as  the  Genitive  or 
Ablative  of  Quality* 

b.  When   the   description   refers  to  number,  the  geni- 
tive^must  be  used  ;   physical  characteristics  should 

be  expressed  by  the  ablative  ;  in  other  cases  either 
the  genitive  or  the  ablative  may  be  used. 

384.  VOCABULARY. 

adulescens,  -entis,  m.,  young  man. 

classis,  is,  f.,  fleet. 

corpus,  -oris,  n.,  body. 

efficiS,  ere,  -feci,  -factum,  make ;  co?istr7ict,  build. 

genus,  -eris,  n.,  ki7id,  sort. 

incredibilis,  e,  hicredible. 

ingens,  -entis,  huge,  vast. 

triduum,  i,  n.,  three  days. 

Phrase :  magnitude  coTpons,-stature. 


*  This  usage  is  known  also  as  the  Descriptive  Genitive  (or  Ablative),  and 
as  the  Genitive  (or  Ablative)  of  Characteristic. 
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exercises. 
385.  I. 

1.  Filium,  summa  virtujte  ac^ulescentem,  ad  eos  mittit. 

2.  Montibus    imdique    continentur    magna    altitudine. 

3.  Ab  his  paucorum  dierum  iter  aberant.  4.  Classem 
navium  ducentarum  superiore  aestate  effecerat.  5. 
Arma  omnis  generis  habemus  ;  omne  genus  armorum 
habemus.  6.  Hi  Germani  erant  ingenti  magnitudine 
corporum  et  incredibili  virtiite.  7.  Tridui*  iter  pr5- 
gressi,riirsusrevertuntur.  8.  Lucius,  adulescens  summa 
fide,  deligitur.  9.  Nov5  genere  pugnae  perterriti,  se 
ex  silvis  ejiciunt.  10.  Haec  civitas  est  flrma  et  magnae 
auct5ritatis.  11.  Castra  pedum  duodecimt  vallo  fos- 
saque  duodeviginti  pedum  miinitiiri  sunt.  12.  Hiajus 
generis  hostibus  resistere  non  poterant. 

II. 
1.  They  have  built  ships  of  an  incredible  size.  2. 
About  six  hundred  ships  of  the  same  sort  must  be  built. 
3.  A  forest  of  vast  size  extends  through  the  midst  of 
the  territory.  4.  These  trenches  are  of  the  same 
depth.  5.  They  marched  for  three  days  through 
marshes  of  vast  extent.  6.  He  put  Marcus  and  Lucius, 
young  men  of  very  great  influence,  in  command  of  this 
fleet.  7.  They  are  men  of  an  unfriendly  spirit.  8.  Th^ 
towers  are  of  such  great  height  that  thev  cannot  be 
moved.  9.  They  hurled  missiles  of  e^^^^sort  at  the 
huge  bodies  of  the  barbarians.  10.  The  legion  advanced 
a  three  days'  journey  in  light  marching  order.  11. 
Men  of  such  great  valour  will  never  sun-ender. 

*  Tridal  being  a  compound  noiin  =  trlani  dlfriim,  we  have  here  only  an 
apparent  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  genitive  or  ablative  of  quality  must 
be  a  noun  with  a  modifying  adjective. 

t  The  height  of  a  wall  and  the  width  of  a  trench  are  the  important 
dimensions  and  in  Latin,  these  words  are  often  left  to  be  understood. 
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\J  LESSON  LXV. 

The  Subjunctive  in  Clauses  of  Purpose. 

386.  Illustrative  Examples. 


Conveniunt 

ut  bellum  gerant, 


they  assemble 

'that  they  may  wage  war.  ' 
171  ordo'  that  they  tnay  wage 

war. 
in  order  to  wage  war. 
do  wage  war. 

they  asse77ibled 

{that  they  might  wage  war. 

\  in  order  to  wage  war. 

\.to  wage  ivar. 
they  take  up  arms. 

(that  this  may  ?iot  happen, 
lest  this  happen, 
they  took  up  arms, 

{that  this  might  not  happen, 
lest  this  should  happen. 
he  leaps  dozvn  at  once, 

(that  he  may  not  be  taken. 
\in  order  not  to  be  taken, 
^so  as  not  to  be  taken, 
he  leaps  dozvn  at  once,  so  that  he 
is  not  taken.    ^ 
These  sentences  illustrate  the  following-  points  :  — 
a.  Subordinate  clauses  with  the  subjunctive  are  used  in_ 

Latin  to  express  purpose. 
6.  These  clauses  of  purpose  are  introduced  by  ut,  or  if 
negative   by  ne,  while  ut  n5n   is  used  to  express 
result,  not  purpose  (see  the  last  sentence  above). 


Convenerunt 

ut  bellum  gererent, 


Arma  capiunt, 

ne  hoc  accidat, 

Anna  ceperunt, 

ne  hoc  accideret, 

Statim  desilit, 
ne  capiatur, 


Statim  desilit, 

ut  non  capiatur, 
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\c.  In  Latin,  as  in  English,  the  tense  of  the  dependent 
I  verb  is  influenced  by  the  tense  of  the  principal 

verb;  the  present  subjunctive  being-  used  where 
Eng-Hsh  would  use  maj',  the  imperfect  subjunctive 
where  English  would  use  might. 
\d.  The  idea  of  purpose  is  expressed  in  English  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  one  of  the  commonest  being  by  the 
infinitive  with  to.  But  the  infinitive  should  not  be 
used  in  Latin  to  express  purpose. 

387^  {a)  The  principle  by  which  the  tense  used  in  a 
Lcpcndcnt  clause  is  influenced  by  the  tense  of  the  main_ 
rerb  is  known  in  Latin  Grammar  as  the  Sequence  of 
Tenses.     The  general  rule  is  as  follows  :— 

1.  Primary  Sequence.    The  present^  future_an(^  .future 

[perfect  indicativc^called  the  Primary  Tenses)  are  followed 

by  the  present  or  the  perfect  subjunctive. 

:      2.  Secondary  Sequence.      The   imperfect,  perfect  and 

'  pluperfect  indicative  (called  \.\i^  Secondary  or  Historical 

j  Tensesfiw     '         '  '-(l  by  the  imperfect  or  the  pluperfect 

;  subjuncti,  - .     v,  _.t  the  pLrfcct  indicative,  when  translated 

by  have,  may  takeprimary  sequence,  and  the  historical 

present  (59.  fn.)  secondary  sequence. 

(Jb)  These  rules  apply  generally  to  all  kinds  of  depen- 
';dent  subjunctive  clauses.*  In  most  cases  the  Latin 
sequence  corresponds  so  closely  to  English  usage  that  the 
tense  of  the  English  is  a  sulificient  guide  (362.  c;  371.  a), 

388.  Illustrative  Exampiea>. 

Legates  mittunt  [they  send  envoys  to  seek  peace 

qui  pacem  petant,     l(literally,  who  are  to  seek  peace), 
jLegatOs  miserunt  \they  sent  envoys  to  seek  peace, 

qui  pacem  peterent,  Iditerally,  who  were  to  seek  peace). 
'In  claused  of  purpose,  only  the  pieacul  and  imperfect  tenucs  are  used. 
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a.  N<  itice  that  the  subjunctive  expressing  purpose  may 
36  used  in  a  relative  clause.    The  relative  pronoun 


'eplaces   ut,   and   has   of    course   an   antecedent. 

This  usage  occurs  chiefly  after  mitto  and  its  com- 

pounds  ;  sometimes  also  after  relinquo  and  deligo. 


389. 


VOCABULARY. 


commeatus,  us,  m.,  supplies,  provisions. 

consequor,  i,  -secutus  sum,  overtake ;  attain,  acquire. 
insequor,  i,  -secutus  sum,   follow  up,  pursue. 

magistrate. 

officer,  commander 

(especially  of  cavalry). 

slavery. 

subsequor,  i,  -secutus  swoa.,  follozu  closely ,  follow  after. 
tribunus,  I,  m.,  /rz<5z^;z^  (a  military  officer). 

N.B.^A  Roman  army  had  its  commander-in-chief 
(imperator),  its  staff  officers  (legati) ;  in  each  legion  six 
tribunes  (tribuni)  and  sixty  centurions  (centuriones)  ; 
and  its  cavalry  officers  (praefecti). 


magistratus,  us,  m. 
^j^^       praefectus,  i,  m., 

servitus,  -tutis,  £., 


390. 


EXERCISES. 


I. 


A.— 1 .  Commeatiis  causa  moratur  ;  moratur  ut  copiam 
commeattis  nanclscatur,  2.  Ut  hostes  consequi  posset, 
pontem  in  fltimine  fecit.  3.  Hostes  insequi  non  audet 
ne  magnam  calamitatem  accipiat.  4.  Magnam  partem 
equitatus  misit  quae  regem  insequeretur.  5.  Omnes  ek 
conspectii  removit  equos  ut  spem  fugae  tolleret.  6. 
Magistratiis  deligunt  qui  civitati  praesint.  7.  Nenostri 
incommodum  acciperent,  cohortes  secum  in  earn  partem 
subsequi  jussit. 
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B. — 8.  Praestat  interfici  quam  servitutem  pati.  9. 
Praefectos  tribunosque  jussit  copias  longidre  itinere 
ducere,  ne  ex  hostium  castris  conspicerentur.  10.  Tan- 
tam  auctoritatem  consecutus  est  ut  principatum  obtineat 
totius  Galliae.  11.  Leg"atum  cum  legionibus  tribus 
subsequi  jussit  ut  novissimum  agfmen  hostium  adori- 
retur.  12.  Legati  ad  Caesarem  missi  sunt  qui  dicerent 
se  paratos  esse  obsides  dare.  13.  Partem  copiarum 
praemisit  quae  castra  mindra  oppugfnaret,  agfrosque 
vastaret.  14.  Caesar  in  Britanniam  proficiscetur,  ne 
ex  his  nationibus  auxiHa  in  Galliam  mittantur. 

391.  II. 

A. — 1.  He  reconnoitres  all  the  roads  in  order  that  he 
may  march  without  danger.  2.  He  sent  the  cavalry  in 
advance  that  they  might  reconnoitre  the  roads  and  seek 
supplies.  3.  The  leader  of  the  Gauls  restrains  his  men 
lest  we  learn  of  his  approach.  4.  He  sends  the  officers 
of  the  cavalry  in  advance  to  choose  a  suitable  place. 
5.  He  makes  the  camp  so  large  that  it  cannot  easily  be 
surrounded  ;  he  makes  the  camp  larger  that  the  enemy 
may  not  be  able  to  surround  it.  6.  They  fought  bravely 
for  the  sake  of  freedom ;  they  fought  bravely  to  attain 
freedom  ;  they  fought  bravely  that  they  might  not  be 
held  in  slavery.  7.  He  summons  the  tribunes  and 
the  centurions  in  order  to  explain  what  must  be  done. 

B. — 8.  He  sends  the  cavalry  to  pursue  the  enemy;  he 
determines  to  follow  the  enemy  closely  ;  he  hopes  to 
overtake  the  enemy.*  9.  They  sent  envoys  to  promiise 
that  they  would  lay  down  their  arms,  10.  In  order  not 
to  be  prevented  from  setting  sail,  he  determined  to  set 
out  without  supplies.     11.  The  magistrates  and  leading 

*  See  386,  123  and  328  for  various  ways  of  translating  the  present  infinitive 
with  'to.' 
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men  of  Gaul  suspected  that  Caesar  was  taking  them 
across  to  Britain  in  order  to  kill  them  all  there.  12.  He 
sends  an  officer  in  advance  to  see  in  what  direction  the 
enemy  are  marching-.  13.  He  left  the  lieutenant  on  the 
continent  to  find  out  what  was  taking:  place  in  Gaul.  14. 
They  beg-an  to  throw  away  their  arms  so  as  not  to  be 
captured. 


LESSON   LXVL 

Fero. 

kXJbC 

392. 

Paradigm. 
/                   INDICATIVE. 

^ff          Passive. 

Present 

fero      ferimus 

feror         ferimur 

fers       fertis 

ferris        ferimini 

fert       ferunt 

fertur        feruntur 

_  Imperfect 
Future 

ferebam                         ferebar 

f eram  J^'-^'J  ""^  ^  ^ierar  -  >^  'J^ 

\^ 

Perfect 

tuli 

latus  sum 

Pluperfect 

tuleram 

latus  eram 

Future  Perfect  tulero  -■'^  sr^ ^ 

latus  ero 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present 

feram 

ferar 

Imperfect 

ferrem 

ferrer 

Perfect 

tulerim 

latus  sim 

Pluperfect 

tulissem 

INFINITIVE. 

latus  essem 

Present 

ferre 

ferri 

Perfect 

tulisse 

latus  esse 

Future 

latiirus  esse 

y   ^    ^ 
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participles. 
Present  ferens  Perfect        latus 

FiTURE  latunjs         Gerundive    ferendus 

393.  (a)  ]Fero  is  irrejiular  in  .the  present  indicative, 
present  infiniti\'c  aiul  iini)crl"cct  subjunctive.  In  all  the 
other  fonns  fero  is  cunjug-ated  precisely  like  verbs  of 
the  third  conjugation  allowing  for  the  peculiarity  of 
the  principal  parts. 

(d)  The  prepositions  with  which  fer5  is  compounded 
often  undergfo  changes  to  harmonize  their  final  sound 
with  the  initial  letters  (f,  t  and  1)  of  the  three  stems ; 
for  example  ad  and  fero  make  affero,  attuli,  allatum. 

394.  VOCABULARY. 

confero,  ferre,  contuli,  coUatum,  collect,  gather. 
defero,  ferre,  -tuli,  -latum,        carry  down  ;  bring ;  report* 
fama,  ae,  f. ,  rumour,  report. 

fer5,  ferre,  tuli,  latum,  bear,  carry  ;  endure,  stand. 

infero,  ferre,  intuli,  illatum,     bring  ;  caiise,  inflict. \ 
perfero,  ferre,  -tuli,  -latum,      {carry   to  the  end),   bring ; 

report* ;  bear,  siibmit  to. 
refero,  referre,  rettuli,  relatum,  carry  back;  report.* 
Phrases :  auxilium  fero  (w.  dat.),  bring  {give,  lenct)  aid. 
bellum  infero  (w.  dat.),  makewar{o7ioxnpoii). 
signa  infero     (w.  in  and  ace.)  advance  against 
or  on  (literally  bear  onward  the  standards). 
famam  perfero,  bring  a  report. 
pedem  refero,    fall  back,  give  way. 

*  PPferO  of  those  who  disclose  or  voluntarily  report  something;  referfi  of 
those  who  as  part  of  thtHFTlnty  britig  b:u:k~in  format  ion ;  perfcrJ^'wIth 
reference  to  the  point  reached  by  the  report.  All  three  words^are'followed 
by  ad  and  the  Ace. 

t  With  IiiferA  the  person  on  or  upon  wUom  something  is  inflicted  is 
put  in  the  dative  case. 
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3ES. 

395.  I. 

A. — 1.  Auxilium  ferimus  ;  arma  fertis.  2.  Frumen- 
ttim  conferrl  jubet ;  frumentum  confertur.  3.  Multa 
vulnera  intulenmt ;  multa  vulnera  illata  sunt.  4.  Has 
litteras  servus  ad  Caesarem  defert ;  litterae  ad  etim 
deferuntur.  5.  Celeriter  fama  ad  omnes  Galliae  civi- 
tates  perferetur.  6.  Legati  haec  se  ad  siios  relaturds 
esse  dixerunt.  7.  Negant  se  populo  Romano  bellum 
intulisse.  8.  Quantus  est  numerus  eorum  qui  arma 
ferre  possunt?  9.  Tanta  tempestas  subito  coorta  est 
ut  omnes  fere  naves  ad  Galliam  referrentur.  10,  Magna 
illata  calamitate,  alias  terras  petunt.  11.  Friimentum 
ex  agris  cotidie  in  castra  c5nferebatur, 

B. — 12.  Ea  res  defertur  ad  Caesarem;  haec  statim 
deferemus.  13.  Legidnes  sese  conjungunt  et  signa  in 
hostes  inferunt.  14.  Eis  qui  premi  videntur  auxilium 
ferendum  est.  15.  C5nsili5  Caesaris  cognitd  et  perlato 
ad  Britann5s,  a  compluribus  insulae  civitatibus  ad  eum 
legati  veniunt.  16.  Si  bellum  intulerit,  quid  veremini  ? 
17.  Ne  haec  res  deferatur,  niintium  necant.  18.  Hiic 
Caesar  omnes  obsides  et  impedimentorum  magnam 
partem  contulerat.  19.  Impeditis  hostibus  propter  ea, 
quae  ferebant,  onera,  nostri  subito  eruptionem  fecerunt. 
20.  Commisso  proelid,  nostrorum  militum  impetum 
hostes  ferre  non  potuerunt. 

396.  11. 

A.— 1.  You  ar^hringing  aid  ;  j'ou  had  brought  aid. 
2.  He  is  said  to  naveorought  aid;  while  bringing  aid, 
they  were  slain.  3.  He  asked  who  was  bringing  aid; 
he  asked  to  whom  aid  was  being  brought.  4.  They 
said  that  the  grain  was  being  collected.      5.  Exhausted 
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by  wounds,  they  beg-an  to  give  wa3^  6.  Young'  men  of 
such  valour  should  not  submit  to  slavery.  7.  The  ships 
were  carried  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  island.  8, 
He  promised  to  make  war  neither  upon  them  nor  upon 
their  allies.  9.  Do  you  not  see  what  great  disasters 
they  have  borne?  10.  The  military  standards  used  to 
be  g-athered  to  {literally  into)  one  place.  11.  After 
seeking-  peace,  you  have  made  war  on  me  without  cause. 

B.-  12.  He  sets  out  at  once  in  order  to  bring-  aid  ;«-  V^ 
they  join  battle  at  once  lest  aid  b^bjpught.  13.  Alarmed 
by  these  things  the  barbarians  fell  back.  14.  The  left 
wing  was  ordered  to  advance,  because  the  right  wing 
seemed  to  be  hard  pressed.  15.  On  this  being  reported 
(defcro)  to  the  magistrates,  they  determined  to  make 
war.  16.  Meanwhile  a  report  is  brought  to  the  fleet  of 
(de)  Caes.y's  victory.  17.  They  report  (refer6)(that  the 
anfrf*  "na^'^Mi^  collected)  andrhostages  given  up.  18. 
Ships  of  thre  sort  will  stand  tne  storms  more  easily. 
19.  They  understood  how  great  a  disaster  they  had 
brought  (infer5)  upon  the  state  ;  they  understood  Ikjw 
great  a  disaster  had  been  brought  upon  us.  20.  When 
the  allies  fall  back,  the  legionary  soldiers  will  advance. 


LESSON    LXVn. 
Subjunctive  with  Cum. 
397.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Cum   exercitum  cogeret,  legates  miserunt,  iL-hcn  he  -was 

collciliiir^  an  ani/y ,  they  sent  envoi's. 
Hoc  cum  dixisset,  ex  navi  desiluit,  u<lie)i  he  had  said  this, 

I.e  iea/hd  d(  re/i  from  the  ship. 
Cum  id  nuntiatum  cc-ct,  statim  profectus  est,  -u^'hen  this 

was  annoiawed,  he  set  out  at  once. 
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Cum  naves  essent  inutiles,  reverti  non   poterat,  as   (or 

since)  the  ships  were  useless,  he  could  not  return. 

These  sentences  illustrate  the  following-  points  :— 

a.  Cum  (translated  sometimes  when,  sometimes  since  ox 
as)  is  used  with  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect 
subjunctive  to  express  in  some  cases  the  time,  in 
others  the  cause  of  an  action  in  the  past. 

b.  In  such  clauses  referring"  to  the  past,  the  imperfect 
subjunctive  is  used  when  the  time  of  the  dependent 
verb  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  main  verb,  the  plu- 
perfect when  it  is  earlier  than  that  of  the  main 
verb. 

c.  The  subjunctive  with  cum  is  translated  by  the  English 
indicative.  Notice  particularly  that  in  English 
after  when,  etc.,  the  simple  past  tense  is  often 
equivalent  to  the  pluperfect,  and  that  in  such  cases 

I  the  subjunctive  with  cum  should  be  in  the  pluperfect. 

d.  When  cum  with  the  subjunctive  is  translated  when, 
it  will  in  inost  cases  be  found  not  merely  to  express 
the  time  but  also  to  describe  the  circumstances  or 
situation.* 

1    (^.    An  emphatic  word  or  word  of  connection  may  pre- 
/j\  cede  the  conjunction  cum,  although  forming  part 

\  of  the  cum  clause,  as  in  the  second  sentence. 

N.B. — It  will  further  be  seen,  on  reviewing-  303,  that 
\cum  with  the  pluperfect  subjunctive  could  be  used  to 
express  any  of  the  participial  phrases  there  given. 

*  t'lim  is  used  also  with  the  indicative  in  Latin,  chiefly  in  the  following 
cases:  (1)  to  express  mere  time;  as,  When  Caesar  conquered  Gaid,  it  icas 
inhabited  by  three  races ;  (2)  to  express  time,  circumstances,  or  situation  in 
present  or  future  time  (224) ;  (3)  when  cum  has  the  force  of  whenever, 

la  the  sense  ot since  or  as,  cum  always  takes  the  svibjynctive. 

.    .;^/      /a^^A 
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C*...*^  39^,^^,wU    j'  VOCABULARY. 

apertus,  a,  um,  ^/>(?;z,  clear. 

instituo,  ere,  -ui,  -utum,  nyidertake,  set  about ;  build, 

establish. 
jam,  adv.,  notv,  by  this  time,  already. 

mors,  mortis,  f.,  death. 
n5ndum,  adv.,      not  yet. 
via,  ae,  f..  way,  road,  roxde,  journey . 

Phrase:  lat?is  apertum,  the  unprotected  flank  (i.e.,  the 

right  side,  unprotected  by  the  shield). 
N.B. — Instituo  may  take  a  complementary  infinitive 
(123);  as,  Haec  facere  instituo,  I  undertake  to  do  this,  or, 
I  set  about  doiyig  this. 

EXERCISES. 

399.  I. 

A. — 1.  Cum  jam  appropinquarent  Britanniae,  tem- 
pestas  subito  coorta  est.  2.  E6  cum  pervenissent,  ■ 
pauc5s  dies  ibi  morati  sunt.  3.  Cum  legati  ad  Caesarem 
venissent,  ex  consuetiidine  obsides  imperavit.  4.  His 
cum  persuadere  nondum  potuissent,  hac  via  iter  facere 
n5n  ausi  sunt,  5.  Cum  esset  Caesar  in  hibernis,  certior 
factus  est  Gallos  celerrimas  naves  instituere.  6.  Cum 
jam  tridui  viam  progress!  essemus,  de  morte  imperatdris 
certiores  facti  sumus.  7.  His  rebus  cu^n  iter  impe- 
diretur,  copiae  in  Ioc5  apert5  con^titerunf.  8.  Nostri 
cum  se  in  castra  reciperent,  hostibus  occurrerunt. 
9.   Hos  cum  reliqui  conspexissent,  subseciiti  sunt. 

B. — 10.    Cum    milia    passuum    tria   Caesar  abesset,  l 
barbari  oppida  incenderunt  et  pecora  in  silvas  compu- 
lerunt.       ll.^^Caesar    cum   constituisset    in    continenti 
hiemare,   friirttBfitTnlf  in  Britannia  non  provisum  erat. 
12.    Cum  jam   meridies  appropinquaret,   ad  ea  castra, 


^,^\  n^^' 
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quae  supra  demonstravimus,  contendit.  13.  Cum  se 
'^sliaque  omnia  in  oppida  contulissent,  bellum  parare 
instituerunt.  14.  Cum  jam  mur5  turres  appropinqua- 
vissent,  Galll  flentis  pacem  petere  coeperunt.  15.  Cum 
mortis  pericul5  territi  essent,  in  fluctus  desilire  dubita- 
bant.  16.  Equites  cum  multitudine  hostium  castra 
compleri  nostra  vidissent,  inga  salutem  petere  conten- 
derunt.  17.  Ibi  cum  alii  fossas  complerent,  alii  tela 
conjicerent,  nostri  subit5  eruptionem  fecenmt.  18.  Cum 
•iS'men  ex  via  excesserit,  ab  latere  apertd  adoriemur. 

400.  II. 

A. — 1.  When  he  was  bring-ingf  aid  to  his  brother,  he 
\vas  himself  surrounded.  2.  When  we  had  marched  for 
three  days  through  their  territories,  we  came  to  a  lake 
of  great  width.  3.  When  he  ordered  all  the  senate  to 
come  to  him,  they  did  not  obey.  4.  Since  he  could  not 
overtake  the  army,  he  recalled  the  cavalry.  5.  When 
he  came  there,  larger  forces  of  the  Britons  had  already 
assembled,  6.  As  the  winter  was  not  yet  ended,  he 
could  not  set  about  the  work.  7.  Having  found  out 
{literally  when  he  had  found  out)  by  what  road  they 
were  marching,  he  sent  the  cavalry  in  that  direction. 
8.  Thinking  {literally  since  we  thought)  that  after  his 
death  it  was  dangerous  to  set  out,  we  approved  this  plan. 

B.— 9.  When  he  had  approached  (acced5)  nearer,  he 
wasordered  to  throw  away  his  arms.  10.  As  he  believed 
the  rest  of  the  army  was  following  closely,  he  drew  up 
his  line  of  battle  on  open  ground.  11.  On  learning  that 
Caesar  was  going  to  set  out  that  night,  they  determined 
to  await  his  departure.  12.  When  the  Gauls  saw  that 
our  legions  were  being  hard  pressed,  they  hastened 
towards  the  camp.      13.  As  the  enemy's  troops  seemed 
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to  be  increasing,  lie  set  about  posting-  garrisons.  14. 
When  he  reported  what  was  being  done  on  the  left  wing, 
these  cohorts  were  ordered  to  advance.  15.  As  the 
open  ground  did  not  extend  far,  our  men  scarcely 
ventured  to  pursue. 


LESSON  LXVIII. 

Volo,  Nolo,  Malo.     Dative  of  Purpose  and  Interest 

401.  Paradigms. 

Volo,  velle,  volui,      be  willmg,  wish. 
Nolo,  nolle,  nolui,      be  uirwi/ling. 
Malo,  malle,  malui,  prefer. 

INDICATIVE. 


Present 

volo 

nol5 

mal5 

vis 

n5n  vis 

mavis 

vult 

non  vult 

mavult 

volumus 

nolumus 

malumus 

vultis 

non  vultis 

mavultis 

volunt 

nolunt 

malunt 

Impf.rfect 

volebam 

nolebam 

malebam 

F'l-TIRE 

volam 

nolam 

malam 

Perfixt 

volui 

nolui 

mahii 

Pluperfect 

volueram 

n  51  u  cram 

malucram 

FlTJ  RK  PkRF 

ix-T    voluero 

noluero 

milhicro 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present 

velim 

n51im 

malim 

veils 

nolis 

nialis 

velit 

nolit 

malit 

velim  us 

nolimus 

malimus 

velitis 

n51itis 

malit  is 

velint 

nolint 

malint 
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Imperfect 

vellem 

ndllem 

mallem 

velles 

n511es 

malles 

vellet 

nollet 

mallet 

vellemus 

nollemus 

mallemus 

velletis 

n511etis 

malletis 

vellent 

nollent 

mallent 

Perfect 

voluerim 

noluerim 

maluerim 

Pluperfect 

voluissem 

noluissem 

maluissem 

INFINITIVE, 

Present 

velle 

n511e 

malle 

Perfect 

voluisse 

n51uisse 

maluisse 

402.  (a)  N515  is  a  contraction  of  nevolo  =  non  void ; 
malo  a  contraction  of  mavolo  =  magis  volo,  /  wis/i  more. 

ib)  Notice  that  these  verbs  are  irregular  in  the  present 
indicative,  present  infinitive,  present  and  imperfect 
subjunctive  ;  otherwise  they  are  conjug-ated  precisely- 
like  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation.  The  present  sub- 
junctive has  the  same  characteristic  vowel  -i-  as  sum. 

403.  Illustrative  Examples. 
Liber  esse  vult,  he  wishes  to  be  free. 
Me  liberum  esse  vult,  he  wishes  me  to  be  free. 


Revocari  nolebat, 


\he  did  not  wish  to  be  recalled ; 


^hewas  u^iwilling  to  be  recalled. 

_        ,  -,      ^     Uhey  prefer  to  do  this  ; 

Haec  facere  nialunt,   \  ,,      ,    ,     ^,      j    .,  • 
^they  had  rather  do  this. 

These  sentences  illustrate  :  — 

(1)  the  translation  of  volo,  nolo  and  malo ; 

(2)  the  use  of  the  present  infinitive  as  a  complement 
of  these  verbs  ; 

(3)  the  use  of  a  subject  accusative  with  the  infinitive 
to  denote  a  different  subject  from  that  of  the 
main  verb; 
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(4)  the  case  of  a  word  in  the  predicate  referring  to 
,,  r    the  subject  of  the  main  verb. 

404.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Locum  oppidS  deligit,  /le  chooses  a  place  for  the  town.      ^''j«  c 
Cdiesax  XirnQt  cohoxtly  Caesar  fears  for  the  cohort.         jvJ'^'- 
a.    The  dative    is    sometimes  to   be   translated   by  for 
rather   than   by  to,  chiefly  with  a  few  phrases  to 
signify  purpose  or  intention  ;  or,  again,  to  denote 
that  in  which  interest  or  concern  is  felt. 

405.  VOCABULARY. 

ago,  ere,  egi,  actum,  drive,  move  fonvard ;  do. 
cdnsulo,  ere,  -sului,  -sultum,  consult ;  take  thought.* 
satis,  adv.  and  indeclinable  adj.,  enough;  sufficiently. 
studeo,  ere,  vSf^e  eager,  be  zealous. 
Phrases  ■'  ago  cum,  treat  or  coti/er  with. 

diem  cdnstituo,  yz.r  for  appoiyit)  a  day. 

satis  facio,   satisfy,    with   dative   (literally   do 
enough  for) . 

novae  res,  change,  revolution. 

EXERCISES. 

406.  I. 

A. — 1.  Audire  volumus;  se  dedere  nolent;  discedere 
malebant.  2.  Rediici  nolueramus;  inc5gniti  esse  male- 
mus  ;  visne  adesse  ?  3.  Posterum  diem  pugnae  con- 
stituit.    4.  Miinitionicastrorumtempusrelinqui  volebam. 

5.  lis  legionibus,  quas  iina  cum  legato  miserat,  timebat. 

6.  His  de  rebus  te  consulere  vult ;  tecum  agere  malo.  7. 
Rei  publicae  boni  cives  semper  consulunt.  8.  Ostendit 
id  sibi  satis  futiirum  esse.     9.   HI  tibi  student,  ill!  mihi. 

'C'fiugalA,  when  meaning  consult,  takes  the  accusative;  when  nicaiiitig 
take  thought  (for),  the  dative. 


^ 
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10.  Proficlsci  dubitabat  quod  post  terg"um  hostem 
relinquere  ndlebat.  11.  Quid  ageretur  deferre  ndlle 
videbantur.     12.  Quaerit  quibuscum  agere  velim. 

B/— 13.  Defensdres  oppid5  id5nel  deligfuntur.  14. 
Omnes  fere  Gain  novis  rebus  studebant.  15.  Numservi- 
tutem  perferre  mavultis?  16.  Demdnstravimus  quas  in 
partes  auxilia  proficisei  vellemus.  17.  Ita  multis  de 
causis  navibus  veritus  est.  18.  Diem  concili5  cdnstituere 
nolo.  19.  Caesari  omnia  uno  tempore  erant  agenda.  20. 
Mons  quem  a  legatd  occupari  voluisti,  ab  hostibus  tene- 
tur.  21.  Hoc  praesidium  huic  rel  satis  esse  arbitra- 
bantur .  22 .  ,'Se,senatui  populoque  Romano  satis  facturos 
esse  poniciti'siint.  23.  Amici  existimari  volebamus. 
24.  Huic  rei  hom5  summae  fortitiidinis  deligendus  est. 

407.  II. 

A.— 1 .  You  wish  to  be  Roman  citizens ;  j^ou  do  not  wish 
to  be  a  soldier;  we  prefer  to  dwell  here.  2.  He  asked 
why  we  did  not  wish  to  return  here  ;  he  asked  where  we 
preferred  to  dwell  ;  he  asked  where  we  wished  to  be 
sent.  3.  He  had  fixed  a  day  for  the  cavalry  battle. 
4.  It  is  scarcely  enough  for  me.  5.  He  wishes  to  do 
nothing  else  ;  he  prefers  to  do  nothing  at  all.  6.  They 
said  that  they  wished  to  treat  with  him  about  these 
matters.  7.  He  asks  how  large  a  number  wishes  to 
follow  him.  8.  They  are  unwilling  to  take  thought  for 
the  whole  state  ;  they  prefer  to  take  thought  for  them- 
selves. 9.  Since  they  are  eager  for  a  change,  they 
collect  as  large  a  fleet  as  possible.  10.  He  sends  scouts 
in  advance  to  choose  a  suitable  place  for  a  camp. 

B.— 11.  They  fear  the  sea  without  cause,  12.  He 
has  fears  iov  the  safety  of  the  legion  ;  he  feared  for  the 
legions.     13.   Since  he  wished  to  consult  the  chief  men, 
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he  appointed  a  day  for  this  business.  14.  He  is  un- 
wilHng"  to  leap  down  into  the  water.  15.  He  felt  that 
they  had  been  unwilling-  to  satisfy  him.  16.  All  men 
wish  to  be  free  ;  everyone  is  eager  for  freedom.  17. 
Have  our  men  ehosen  a  place  for  the  camp  ?  18.  I 
suspected  for  what  reason  they  had  wished  war  to  be 
waged.  19.  He  says  he  had  rather  be  killed  than  be 
severely  wounded.  20.  He  was  aware  why  they  had 
preferred  to  encamp  across  the  river. 


^, 
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LESSON  LXIX. 
Subordinate  Clauses  in  .Indirect  Discqitrse. 
408.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Copiae  quas   exspectat  pervenerunt,  the  troops  which  he 

is  awaiting  have  arrived. 
Audit  copias  quas  exspectet  pervenisse,  he  hears  that  the 

troops  7vhich  he  is  azvaiting  have  arrived. 
Dlxerunt  copias  quas  exspectaret  pervenisse,  they  said  that 

the  troops  which  he  was  awaiting  had  arrived. 
CommotI  sunt  quod  copiae  missae  sunt,  they  are  alarmed 

because  troops  have  been  sent. 
Credit  eos   commotos   esse   quod  c5piae   missae  sint,  he 

believes  they  are  alarmed  because  troops  have  been  sent. 
Negaverunt  se  commotos  esse  quod  copiae  missae  essent, 

they  denied  that  they  were  alarmed  because  troops  had 

been  sent. 
Jussus  est  c5pias  quas  coegisset  mittere,  he  was  ordered  to 

send  the  troops  which  he  had  collected. 
Quaesivit  quis  coegisset  copias  quae  mitterentur,  he  asked 

who  had  collected  the  troops  zvhich  were  being  seiit. 
These  sentences  illustrate  the  following-  points:— 

a.  Relative  and  other  subordinate  clauses  which  ordin- 

arily have  the  indicative,  have  the  subjunctive 
instead,  when  dependent  on  a  clause  which  is  itself 
dependent  on  some  verb  of  saying,  thinkifig, 
knowing  or  perceiving ,   ordering  or  asking. 

b.  This  rule  holds  not  only  (ffl indirect  statements,  but 
/a  ".  of  indirect  (questions  ai^  Qommands,  all  of  which 
^-^  are   included    under    th^^-Term   hidirect  Discourse. 

The  indicative  in  fact  has  no  place  in  the  indirect 
/!         ,     quotation  of  another's  words  or  thoug-hts. 
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4  The  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  follow  the  rules  for  the 
sequence  of  tenses  (387).  It  should  be  'observed 
that  in  English  the  tense  of  the  dependent  clause 
is  similarly  influenced  by  that  of  the  main  verb. 

409.  VOCABULARY. 

circumdo,  dare,  -dedi,  -datum,  surroiaid,  enclose. 

Helvetii,   drum,  m.    plur.,  the  Helvetians    (a  Gallic 
tribe  dwellings  in  what  is  now  Switzerland). 

impetro,  are,  avi,  atum,  obtain  one's  request,  obtain. 

reddo,  ere,  reddidi,  redditum,  give  back,  restore. 
Phrase:  ad  salutem  contendo,  hasten  to  a  place  of  safety. 
N.B. — The  compounds  of  do  with  monosyllabic  pre- 
positions are  rc-ailarly  of  the  third  conjugation  like 
feddo* ;  compare  abdo,  dedo,  trado  (  =  trans-do).  But 
compounds  with  dissyllabic  words  are^of  the  first  con- 
jugation like  d5  itself,  as  circumdo. 

EXERCISES. 

410.  I. 

A. — 1.  Obsides,  quos  habemus,  reddemus.  2.  Polli- 
centur  se  obsides,  quos  habeant,  redditurds  esse.  3. 
Polliciti  sunt  se  obsides,  qu5s  haberent,  reddituros  esse. 
4.  Obsides  qui  accepti  sunt,  redditi  sunt.  5.  Dicit 
obsides  qui  accepti  sint,  redditos  esse.  6.  Dixit  obsides 
qui  accepti  essent,  redditos  esse.  7.  Scripsit  se  Gallos 
qui  ea  loca  incolerent  expulisse.  8.  Intellegebat  eum 
locum,  unde  Helvetii  discessissent,  provinciae  nostrae 
finitimum  esse.  9.  Arbitrantur  facile  fore  se  defendere 
quod  prope  ex  omnibus  partibus  locus  flumine  et  pallida 
circumdatus  sit.  10.  Id  cum  impetravissent.t  polliciti 
stmt  sein  fines  suos  unde  essent  profecti  reversuros  esse. 

•The  prefix  re-  has  the  form  rod-  before  vowels,  as  well  as  with  -«I9. 
t  The  object  of  Inipeiro  can  often  be  Itest  rendered  by  an  adjective  modi- 
fyine:  the  word  request ;  as,  hoc  liiipelrO,  I  obtain  this  request. 
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B. — 11.    Helvetii    leg:atos    miserunt   qui   dicerent   se 

velle  iter  per  provinciam  facere,  quod  aliud  iter  habercnt 

nullum.     12.  Audiverant  id,  quod  ipsi  aeg'errime  fecis-  < 

sent,  ilium  fecisse  facillime.     13.  Credunt  in  acie  prae- 

stare  interfici  quam  libertatem  quam  acceperint  amittere. 

14.  Jussi  sunt  ea  quae  audi vissent  ad  IIelveti.os  deferre.y,^ 

15.  Rcnuntiavit  montcn)  quem  a  legatd  eiccupari  voljigxit, 
(ab  hostibus  teneri.4    i6.  Num  creditis   Gallos  ea  quae 

polliceantur  facturos?  17.  Scripsit  summanl  fuisse 
difficultatem,  quod  omnia  iino  tempore  cssent  agenda. 
18.  Qu/ieriticur  ea  quae  acceperint  reddere  ndlint^  19. 
Cog'novit  Helvetios,  eruptione  facta,  eisdem  itineribus 
quibus  eo  pervenissent  ad  salutein  contendisse.  20. 
Ostcnderunt  Caesarem,  quod  ad  liostium  castra  acce--.0,|pr^ 
deret,  expeditas  leg"i5nes  ducere.        '^'^  ' 

411  II. 

A. — 1.  They  have  surrounded  with  a  double  wall  the 
town  which  they  are  defending.  2.  He  learns  that  they 
have  surrounded  with  a  double  wall  the  town  which 
they  are  defending.  3.  He  found  that  they  had  sur- 
rounded with  a  double  wall  the  town  which  they  were 
defending.  4.  The  towns  which  they  have  taken  by 
storm  are  surrounded*  by  forests.  5.  He  reports  that 
the  towns  which  they  have  taken  by  storm  are  sur- 
rounded by  forests.  6.  He  wrote  that  the  towns  which 
had  been  taken  by  storm  were  surrounded  by  forests. 
7.  He  replied  that  he  had  fears  for  the  prisoners  whom 
they  were  unwilling  to  restore.  8.  The  Helvetians 
hope  to  obtain  from  him  what  they  have  been  seeking. 
9.  He  said  that  he  preferred  to  be  left  on  the  continent, 
because  he  feared  the   sea.      10.    He  was  ordered  to 

*Use  the  perfect  tense  (243.  N.B.). 
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return  to  the  camp  where  the  bag-gage  of   the  whole 
army  had  been  left. 

B.— 11.  He  announces  that  he  will  lead  the  legion  he 
has  with  him  into  our  province.  12.  They  thought  that 
it  was  easy  to  obtain  what  they  wished.  13.  They 
promised  to  do  what  he  had  required.  14.  He  orders 
the  prisoners  whom  they  are  holding  in  slavery  to  be 
g-iven  back.  15.  They  saw  that  the  Helvetians  had 
been  thrown  into  confusion  because  they  had  been  sur- 
rounded by  the  cavalry.  16.  He  points  out  that  these 
are  the  same  enemies  with  whom  we  have  often  waged 
war.  17.  He  asked  who  was  in  command  of  the  forces 
that  were  being  sent.  18.  He  perceives  that  the  Hel- 
vetians are  hastening'  towards  those  who  are  finishing 
these  fortifications.  19.  He  learns  that  the  ships  which 
these  nations  use  are  smaller.  20.  He  learned  that 
several  ships  had  been  carried  back  to  the  same  harbour 
from  which  {literally  whence)  they  had  set  out. 


412. 


WORD    LIST  Vn. 


KOUNS 

adulescens 

fiuctus 

natio 

praefectus 

classis 

genus 

negotium 

servitus 

commeatus 

magistratus 

pars 

tribunus 

corpus 

mors 

potestas 

triduum 

fama 

via 

ADJECTIVES. 

apertus  incredibilis  uigens  potens  satis 

ADVERBS. 

ita  nondum  sic  vix 

jam  satis  tarn 


.^^ 
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VERBS. 


absum 

coorior 

mstituo 

possum 

adorior 

defero 

mal5 

praeficio 

adsum 

desiim 

noceo 

praesum 

ago 

doceo 

n51o 

reddo 

animadverto 

effici5 

occurr5 

refero 

appropinquo 

fer5 

parco 

resists 

circumdo 

flu5 

pareo 

reverter 

conferd 

impero 

patior 

studed 

cdnfldo 

impetro 

perferd 

subsequor 

consequor 

infer5 

perspici5 

utor        ,; 

M 

cdnsulo 

insequor 

persuaded 

void  ,.^^'' 

READING  LESSON  XIII. 
The  Self-Devotion  of  Decius.     (343  B.C. ;  340  b.c.) 

413,  VOCABULARY. 

devoveS,  ere,  -vovi,  -votum,  devote,  sacrifice. 

Samnites,  ium,  m.  pi.,  the Saimiites  (a tribe  residing- 
in  the  centre  of  Italy  among  the  Apennines). 

valles,  is,  f.,  valley. 
Cum  Gall5s  Roman!  expulissent,  bellum  de  principatu 
Italiae  coortum  est  cum  Samnitibus,  quorum  fines  in 
media  erant  Italia,  et  montibus  magna  altitiidine  conti- 
nebantur.  Samnites  tantae  erant  virtiitis,  tantumque 
in  re  militari  usum  habebant,  ut  numquam  populus 
R5manus  cum  audaciore  hoste  bellum  gereret. 

Consul  Rdmanus,  dum  exercitum  contra  Samnites 
diicit,  prope  magnam  calamitatem-accepit.  Nam  i/or) 
exploratdres  non  praemiserat  ut  sine  periculoiter  faceret, 
et  hostes,  cum  cognovissent  Romanos  ea  via  iter  factiiros 
esse,   ^e  in   sijy.as    et    superipra   loca   abdiderant,    ut 
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Romanes  ab  lateribtis  duobus  siibito  adorirentur.  Cum 
jam  .maxima  pars  exercitus  in  vallem  silvls  circumdatam 
progressa  esset,  fama  ad  consulem  perfertur  hostes 
adesse.  Ille  sensit  summiim  esse  perlculum,  quod 
Roman!  prope  circumventi  essent,  sed,  cum  nollet 
hostem  post  tergum  relinquere,  exercitum  signa  con- 
vertere  jubere  dubitabat. 

Dum  exercitiii  timet,  neque  scit  quid  faciendum  sit, 
Pijblius  Decius  tribiinus,  adulescens  summa  virtiite, 
appropinquavit  et  haec  dixit :  "Hostes  adventum  reliqui 
exercitus  exspectare  videntur,  et  cum  novissimum  aginen 
in  conspectum  venerit,  non  diutius  morabuntur  sed 
statim  impetum  facient.  Una  est  spes  salutis.  Videsne 
collem  ilium,  quem  hostes  ndndum  occupaverunt  ?  Ex 
illo  colle  hostes  a  terg^o  adoriri  poterimus,  si  in  nostros 
impetum  facere  conati  erunt.  Ita  impetus  impedietur, 
neque  Samnites  audebunt  vos  insequi,  ne  magnum 
incommodum  ipsi  accipiant.  Paucas  cohortes  huic  rei 
satis  fore  arbitror.  Nos  volumus  interfici  ut  reliqui  ex 
valle  excedant." 

Hoc  consilio  probato,  consul  Decium  cum  paucis 
cohortibus  expeditis  misit  qui  collem  occuparet.  Ipse 
cum  reliquis  c5piis,  iisdem  itineribus  quibus  e5  perve- 
nerat,  ad  salutem  contendit.  Interim  Decius  in  magno 
erat  periculo.  Nam  hostes  cum  animadvertissent  quid 
ageretur,  ira  {djy  anger)  adducti,  omnes  se  a  legionibus 
ad  Decium  convertunt.  Collem  muro  circumdare  insti- 
tuunt  ut  omnes  Romani  caperentur.  Sed  cum  jam  nox 
appropinquaret  neque  tempus  munition!  relinqueretur, 
posterum  diem  oppugnationi  constituerunt ;  sed  media 
nocte  Romani,  eruptione  facta,  per  medios  hostes  auda- 
cissime  perrumpunt  incolumesque  omnes  se  ad  suos 
recipiunt. 
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Propter  has  res  gfestas  Decius  magnam  inter  Romanos 
auctoritatem  consecutus  est,  et  post  tres  annos  consul 
factus  est,  eddem  anno  qu5  Manlius  Torquatus,  alter 
consul,  de  quo  supra  demonstravimus,  f ilium  suuni 
interfici  jussit.  Post  mortem  adulescentis  illius,  proe- 
lium  commissum  est.  Superidre  nocte  uterque  {each) 
consul  somniaverat  {had  dreamed)  se  virum  videre 
ingenti  magnitudine  corporis,  qui  niintiaret*:  "Alter 
exercitus  imperatdrem,  alter  victoriam  amittet." 

Proelid  commisso,  Decius  animadvertit  Manlium,  qui 
dextro  cornu  praeerat,  hostes  repellere,  sed  sinistrum 
cornii,  cui  ipse  praefectus  erat,  premi  ab  hostibus  et 
pedem  referre.  Itaque  {accordingly)  ne  Romani  supera- 
rentur,  se  pro  {on  behalf  of,  w.  abl.)  exercitii  devovere 
constituit,  et  statim  in  medios  hostes  se  conjecit  ut 
auxilium  laborantibus  suis  ferret.  Ibi  fortiter  pugnans 
brevi  cecidit,  multis  vulneribus  confectus.  Hoc  cum 
reliquiconspexissent,  subseciiti  sunt  et  hostes  in  fugam 
dederunt. 

Ita  illis  temporibus  cives  rei  piiblicae  semper  consule- 
bant.     Hiijus  generis  militibus  nemo  resistere  poterat. 

LESSON    LXX. 

Ablative  of  Specification.    Ablative  of  Manner. 
At\^.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Erant  virtute  pares,  ihey  ivere  equal  z'iy  valour. 
Omnia  oppida,  numero  duodecim,  incendunt,  they  buryi 
all  their  to'wns,  tivelve  i^i  number, 
a.  The  ablative    without  a  preposition    is    used,    as  in 
f  these  sentences,  to  show  in  what  respect  a  state- 

^  ment  or  term  is  to  be  taken  as  applicable.     This 

\  usage  is  known  as  the  Ablative  of  Specification. 

\  *  For  the  mood  see  408.  o,  soinnlo  being  a  verb  of  thinkxng  or  perceiv%ng. 

V 


\ 
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415.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Summa  celeritate  ad  castra  contendunt,  with  the  utmost 

swiftness  they  hasten  tozcards  the  ca^np. 
Magno  cum  periculo  et  magna  cum  virtute  res  sunt  ad- 

ministratae,  operations  have  beeyi  conducted  at  great 

risk  and  -with  great  valour. 
Consuetudine  sua  desiluerunt,  according  to  their  custom^ 

they  leaped  do'wn. 

a.  The  Ablative  of  Manner.,  both  with  and  without  the 

preposition  cum,  is  used  to  express  the  manner  or 
the  attendant  circumstances  of  an  action.  In  the 
exercises  which  follow,  cum  should  not  be  used 
except  with  the  words  diligentia  and  periculum.* 

b.  The  ablative  is  also  used  without  a  preposition,  to 

denote  that  in  accordance  with  which  something"  is 
done,  as  in  the  last  sentence. 

416.  VOCABULARY. 

diligentia,  ae,  f.,  care,  diligence. 

modus,  i,  m.,  maimer  ;  m,eans ;  kind,  sort. 

nomen, -minis,  n.,  navhe. 

praesto,  are,  -stiti,  -statum  or  -stitum,  be  superior; 

surpass  (with  dative). 
rati5,  -onis,  f.,  method ;  manner,  way. 

studium,  i,  n.,  zeal,  eagerness. 

super5,  are,  avi,  atum,  szirpass,  excel. 
tumultus,  us,  m.,  7ioise,  uproar,  commotion. 

valeo,  ere,  ui,  itum,        be  strong. 
vox,  vocis,  f.,  voice ;  cry. 

Phrases:  magna  voce,  in  a  lojid voice;  (so  also  with  clamor). 

communi  consilio,  by  commo7i  consent  (lit.  plaii). 

plurimum  valeo,  be  very  strojig,  be  strongest.  ' 

*  No  ireneral  rule  for  the  use  or  omission  of  turn  with  the  abhitive  of 
manner  can  be  griven  with  advantage  at  this  wtage  of  the  pupil's  progress. 
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exercises. 

417.  I. 

A. — 1.  Interim  ad  leg"atum  incredibili  celeritate  de 
victdria  Caesaris  fama  perfertur.  2.  Haec  civitas  longe 
plurimum  totius  Galliae  equitatu  valet.  3.  Adule- 
scentem,  Lucium  nomine,  equitibus  praeficit.  4.  Dis- 
positis  praesidiis,  magna  cum  diligentia  mianitiones 
defendunt.  5.  Hostes  maximd  clamore  noyissimum  \c<»/~- 
agmen  adorti  sunt.  6.  Summd  studid  vlgiiiti  naves 
liujus  modi  instituunt.  7.  Hie  vir  ceteris  virtute  et 
usii  rei  militaris  praestabat.  8.  Magna  voce  causam 
tumultus  quaesivit.  9.  Eadem  ratione  omnia  commiini 
cdnsilio  facta  erant. 

B. — 10.  Cum  summa  diligentia  mllites  in  castris  con- 
tinet.  11.  Simul  eorum  permotus  vocibus,  portas 
occupari  jubet.  12.  Neque  hac  recenti  victoria  neque 
nomine  populi  Romanideterreri  possunt.  13.  Quodhos- 
tibus  appropinquabat,  consuetiidine  sua  Caesar  legi5nes 
expeditas  ducebat.  14.  Quam  in  partem  aut  quo  cdnsilid 
ediicerentur,  quaerere  coeperunt.  15.  Sic  commiini 
cdnsilid  imperium  tdtius  Galliae  obtinebat.  16.  Re- 
spondit  se  c5nstituisse,  quod  haec  civitas  hominum 
multitiidine  superaret,  sescent5s  omnino  obsides  impe- 
rare.  17.  Omni  mod5*  huic  rei  studebimus,  ne  oppri- 
mamur.  18.  Sese  paratos  esse  demonstrant  omnibus 
rationibus*  Caesari  satis  facere. 

418.  II. 

A. — 1.  They  were  said  to  excel  the  others  in  valour. 
2.  Our  ships  are  superior  to  the  enemy's  fleet  in  speed 
alone.  3.  When  he  had  said  this  in  a  loud  voice,  he 
leaped  down  into  the  waves.     4.  He  perceived  at  what 

*  These  expressions  have  the  same  meaning,  by  every  means  or  in  every 
way. 
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{literally  how  great)  risk  they  had  done  this.  5.  At 
first  the  river  flows  with  very  great  swiftness.  6.  First 
they  collected  all  their  infantry  forces,  in  which  they 
were  very  strong.  7.  He  ordered  the  camp  to  be  moved 
at  daybreak  with  less  commotion.  8.  War  should 
have  been  waged  according  to  another  method.  9. 
With  the  same  zeal  they  began  to  fortify  their  camp 
according  to  our  custom. 

B. — 10.  This  was  the  name  of  the  island  ;  the  island 
was  called  Britain.  11.  An  island  of  vast  extent, 
Britain  by  name,  was  not  far  distant  from  Gaul.  12. 
They  set  out  at  midnight  amid  {literally  with)  great  com- 
motion. 13.  By  common  consent  the  other  bank  had 
been  granted  to  the  allies.  14.  The  camp  had  not  been 
fortified  on  this  side  with  the  same  care.  15.  He  orders 
all  the  cavalry,  fifteen  thousand  in  number,  to  assemble 
at  the  beginning  of  spring.  16.  He  remembered  that 
he  had  come  with  another  purpose  (consilium).  17. 
They  surpass  us  in  everything.  18.  They  can  by  no 
means  overtake  you. 


LESSON   LXXI 

E6,  Fi5. 

419. 

Paradigm 

E6,  ire,  ivi  or  il, 

itum 

^ig:o. 

^DICATIVE. 

eo             imus 

SUBJUNCTWE. 

Present 

earn 

eamus 

is              itis 

eas 

eatis 

it              eunt 

eat 

eant 

Imperfect 

ibam,  ibas,  etc. 

irem 

Future 

ibo,  ibis,  etc. 
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ivenm  or  lenm 
ivissem  or  iissem 


PARTICIPLES. 

iens,  {geti.  euntis.) 
iturus 


Perfect  ivi  or  11 

Pluperfect  iverani  or  ieram 

Future  Perfect  ivero  or  iero. 

INFINITIVE. 
Present  ire  Present 

Perfect  ivisse  or  iisse    Future 

Future  ituruS  esse 

a.  Notice  that  eo,  while  very  irregular,  belong-s  on  the 

whole  to  the  fourth  conjugation,  the  stem  vowel 
i,  however,  becoming  e  before^  a,  o  and  u,  as  in  eo, 
eunt,  earn,  euntis,  but  iens ;  the  future  indicative  is 
formed  after  the  model  of  the  first  and  second  con- 
jugations. 

b.  In  the  perfect  system  the  forms  without  v  are  those 

commonly  used,  both  in  the  simple  verb  and  in  its 
compounds. 
420.  Paradigm. 

Fio,  fieri,  factus  sum,  be  made,  beco?7ie. 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

fio         (fimus)  fiam      fiamus 

fis  (fitis)  fias        fiatis 

fit  fiunt  fiat        fiant 

fiebam  fierem 

fiam 

factus  sum 
factus  eram 
factus  ero 

INFINITIVE, 
fieri  Perfect 

factus  esse      Gerundive 
a.  In  the  present  system  fio  has  the  regular  forms  of 
the  active  voice  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  except 


Present 


Imperfect 
Future 
Perfect 
Pluperfect 
Future  Perfect 

Present 
Perfect 


factus    sim 
factus   essem 

PARTICIPLES. 

factus 
faciendus. 


f.^w^  I  {^y^  '- 


i 
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in  the  present  infinitive  and  imperfect  subjunctive. 
The  vowel  i  is  long-,  except  in  fit  and  before  -er. 

b.  Flo  is  used  as  the  passive  of  facio,  which  has  the 
regular  passive  forms  only  in  the  perfect  system. 
The  compounds  of  facio  with  prepositions  have  their 
passives  throughout  formed  regailarly  from  the 
active   voice ;    as,    interficior,   interfici,    interfectus 

^  sum ;  conficior,  confici,  confectus  sum. 

421.  VOCABULARY. 

adeo,  ire,  ii,  itum,  advance ;  appj'oach,  visit, 

aditus,  us,  m.,  approach  ;  means  of  approach. 

eo,  ire,  ivi  or  ii,  itum,    go,  advance. 
exeo,  ire,  ii,  itum,  go  forth  ;  leave  (with  ex  and  abl.). 
fio,  fieri,  f actus  sum,     be  made,  be  done ;  happen. 
ineo,  ire,  ii,  itum,  eyiter ;  enter  upon ^  beghi, 

redeo,  ire,  ii,  itum,        return. 
transeo,  ire,  ii,  itum,     cross;  cross  over. 
Phrases :  consilium  ineo  (or  ca.-pib)fform  (adopt)  apian. 
inita  aestate,  at   the  beginni)ig   of  sutnmer 
(ablative  absolute). 
N.B. — Adeo,  ineo  and  transeo  may  be  used  transitively 
and  govern  the  accusative  case.     As  transitive  verbs, 
they  have  passives  formed  in  the  regular  way  from  the 
active  ;  as  adiri,  initus,  transeundus  (g:erundive). 

EXERCISES. 

422.  I. 

A. — 1.  Hac  via  ire  non  poterant ;  eadem  via  ibant. 
2.  Rhenum  navibus  transeunt ;  Rhenum  transire  con- 
sueverunt.  3.  Quaesivit  unde  rediremus ;  scio  quo 
eatis.  4.  Propter  paucitatem  nostrorum  nihil  fieri 
poterat.  5.  Eodem  tempore  ab  latere  aperto  impetus 
Cebat.     6.  Inita  hieme  in  provinciam  e  Gallia  exibunt. 
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7.  Insulam  adire  et  aditus  cognoscere  volebat.  8. 
Peditatu  repulso,  fit  equestre  proelium ;  sine  labore 
opus  efficitur.  9.  Exploratores  jussit  quid  fieret  c5gn6- 
scere  ;  quid  fiat  cognoscent.  10.  Scrlpsit  se  duabus  de 
causis  Rhenum  transiisse.  11.  Liberius  et  audacius  de 
bell5consilia  inibant.  12.  Equites,  in  castra  redeuntes, 
hostibus  occurrunt. 

B. — 13.  Tertia  hora  exit  una  cum  nxinti5.  14.  Quid 
fieri  vellet,  ostendit.  15.  Omnes  vicos  quos  adire 
potuerant,  incenderant.  16.  Hoc  idem  reliquis  fit 
diebus.  17.  Quid  faciendum  esset,  providerat.  18. 
Proximo  anno  constituit  sibi  Rhenum  esse  transeundum. 

19.  His  initis  c5nsiliis,  f riimentum -ex  agris  comportant. 

20.  Cum  ad  suos  rediisset,  nuntiavit  se  aditum  rep- 
perisse.  21.  Duas  legiones  praemisit  ut  undique  ian5 
tempore  in  hostes  impetus  fieret.  22.  Ipse,  eodem 
itinere  quo  hostes  ierant,  triduum  prdgressus  est.  23. 
Tanta  celeritate  mihtes  ierunt  ut  hostes  impetum  susti- 
nere  non  possent.  24.  Caesar  dixit  se  cum  sola  decima 
legione  itiirum,  de  qua  non  dubitaret. 

423.  II. 

/  A. — 1.  They  were  going  by  that  road  ;  they  will  go 
by  another  road.  2.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
ships,  they  have  not  yet  crossed  ;  they  cannot  cross 
because  ships  are  lacking.  3.  He  orders  a  sally  to  be 
made ;  he  orders  them  to  be  put  to  death.  4.  Mean- 
while they  are  informed  of  his  death.  5.  They  are 
reconnoitring  the  roads  that  they  may  go  forth  from 
their  territories.  6.  We  shall  often  visit  these  nations  ; 
he  is  going  to  visit  the  remaining  states  before  autumn. 
7.  They  had  left  the  town  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  watch.  8.  He  was  aware  what  was  happening. 
9.  They  believed  that  no   one  would   cross   over   into 
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Britain.  10.  He  was  informed  that  those  who  had 
crossed  the  river  had  not  yet  returned.  11.  They  report 
that  the  camp  has  an  easy  approach .  12.  They  believe 
he  is  returning"  (has  returned,  will  return)  ;  they  hear 
he  is  restoring-  (has  restored,  will  restore)  the  prisoners. 

B. — 13.  Influenced  by  this  speech  they  form  a  new 
plan  .^14.  We  shall  not  allow  the  Helvetians  to  go 
through  our  territories.  15.  If  he  returns,  he  will  be 
put  to  death ;  when  he  returns  he  will  be  made  king. 

16.  That  river  the  Helvetians  were  already  crossing. 

17.  Outposts  should  be  stationed  lest  a  sally  be  suddenly 
made.  18.  Alarmed  by  the  approach  of  so  great  a 
multitude,  they  determine  to  prevent  the  Germans  from 
crossing.  19.  While  crossing  the  marsh  he  was 
wounded  by  a  spear.  20.  He  points  out  what  he  wishes 
done  {literally  to  be  done.)  21.  This  same  thing  is  done 
also  in  the  adjacent  districts.  22.  The  river  cannot  be 
crossed;  the  river  is  crossed  with  difficulty.  23.  If  the 
ships  are  detained  here  by  storms,  a  surrender  will  be 
made  ;  the  business  will  be  finished  in  a  short  time. 
24.  They  posted  garrisons  with  the  greatest  care,  that 
the  Germans  might  not  cross  over. 


Coin  of  Hadrian. 
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LESSON  LXXn. 
^E  Clauses  of  Purpose. 


^4.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Nobis  persuadet  ut  ad  hostes  secum  transeamus,  he  per- 
suades us  to  cross  over  to  the  enemy  with  him. 

Suis  imperavit  ne  tela  conjicerent,  he  ordered  his  men  not 
to  hurl  missiles. 

Petivit  ut  in  Gallia  relinqueretur,  he  asked  to  be  left  (or 
that  he  might  be  left)  in  Gaul. 

In  connection  with  these  sentences  note  the  following: 
points  :— 

a.  After, yerbs  meaning  urge,  ask  or  command,  Latin 

uses  dependent  clauses  without  or  ne  and  the 
subjunctive,  where  English  has  the  infinitive  (or, 
less  frequently,  a  dependent  clause  with  that). 

b.  The  ut  or  ne  clause  ig  a  substantive  or  noun  clause 

telling  what  is  urged,  asked  or  commanded.* 

c.  Jubeo.  furnishes  an  important  exception  to  the  general 

d.  The  sequence  of  tenses  is  the  same  as  in  clauses  of 

purpose,  the  present  subjunctive  being  used  after 
primary  tenses,  the  imperfect  after  secondary 
tenses. t 

e.  The  reflexives^uLand  suus.  in  the  subordinate  clause 

will  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  main  verb,  as  in  all 
forms  of  indirect  discourse  (323.  b,  363.  fn.). 

*Xatin  conceives  this  as  something  willed  or  desired,  and  accordingly 
uses  the  same  form  of  expression  as  in  the  ordinary  clause  of  purpose  (386). 

t  The  historical  present  in  Latin  (59.  fn.)may  take  either  primary  sequence 
(according  to  its  form),  or  secondary  sequence  (according  to  its  meaning). 
Compare  427,  sentences  2  and  5,  or  U  and  15. 


1^ 
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425.  Here  may  profitably  be  reviewed  the  seetions 
which  explain  variotis  ways  df  expressing  in  Latin  the 
English  infinitive  with  to : 

123.  Complementary  infinitive  :  with  audeo,  coepi, 
c5g5,  Conor,  constituo,  consuevi,  contendo,  dubito, 
jubeo,  patior,  possum,  volo,  etc. 

320.  "With  passive  verbs  of  ^oyzV/^and  thiiiking^  and 
with  videor  {seem). 

328.  "With  polliceor  and  spero. 

386.  Adverbial  clauses  of  purpose. 

388.  Relative  clauses  of  purpose. 

424.  Substantive  clauses  of  purpose. 

426.  VOCABULARY. 

atque  or  aC|  conj.,  and ;  and  also. 

cohortor,  ari,  atus  sum,  encotirage,  urge,  exhort.  - 

hortor,  ari,  atus  sum,  encourage,  urge. 

impero,  are,  avi,  atum,  order,  co7nmand{withdat.). 

mone5,  ere,  ui,  itum,  advise,  warn. 

6r5,  are,  avI,  atum,  beg,  entreat. 

persuaded,  ere,-suasi,  -suasum,  persuade,  /;zd?wf(?(withdat.). 
peto,  ere,  -ivi (or  -ii),  -itum,  ask,  request  (with  ab  and  abl .  )* . 

N.B. — Atque  is  used  before  vowels  or  consonants,  ac 
before  consonants  only.  Of  the  four  Latin  words  for 
and,  et  simply  connects ;  -que  joins  more  closely  than  et 
terms  which  naturally  go  together,  or  related  clauses 
and  phrases  ;  atque  and  ac  add  something  of  importance, 
something  to  be  more  or  less  emphasized. 


•Distinguish  clearly  between  petO  wiih  a  substantive  clause  of  purpose 
(=  ask  or  request  with  the  infinitive)  and  qiiacrii  with  au  indirect  question 
(=  ask  or  inquire  followed  by  an  interrogative  clause). 
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exercises. 

427.  'l. 

A. — 1.  Helvetiis  persuasit  ut  de  his  finibus  cum 
omnibus  copiis  exirent.  2.  Monet  centuridnes  ne  signa 
in  hostes    inferant.     3.  Suis  ut  idem  faciant  imperat. 

4.  Audacius   resistere   ac   fortius   piignare   coeperunt. 

5.  Hac  6rati5ne  his  persuadet  ne  diiitius  morarentur. 

6.  Hortatur  pedites  ut  simili  ratione  per  medios  hostes 
perrumpant.  7.  Petunt  atque  orant  ut  sibi  parcamus. 
8.  Monui  leg-atum  ut  celeriter  reverteretur ;  pollicitus 
est  se  quam  celerrime  reversiirum  ;  celerius  reverti  non 
ausus  est.  9.  Cohortatus  milites  ut  ipsum  Caesarem 
adesse  existimarent,  dat  signum  proelii.  . 

B. — 10.  Legatd  imperavit  ut  quae  gererentur  cogTi5- 
sceret.  11.  Nos  orat  ne  h5c  consilium  ineamus.  12. 
Servo  spe  libertatis  persuadebit  ut  litteras  ad  Caesarem 
deferat.      13.    Auctores  belli  jussit  capi  atque  interfici. 

14.  Monet  ut  omnia  longe  lateque  oppida  incenderentur. 

15.  Belgas  hortatur  ut  commiinis  libertatis  causa  arma 
capiant.  16.  Flentes  a  R5manis  petebant  ne  sibi  noce- 
rent.  17.  Milites  cohortatus  est  ne  perturbarentur 
hoc  incommodo.  18.  Petebant  ut  equites  qui  praemissi 
essent*  revocarentur. 

428.  II.  ^/  /  / ..  r/^^i^.^x.  ^^^v. 
A. — 1.  He  urged  his  men  to  renew  the  battle;    he 

urged  his  men  not  to  give  way.  2.  They  persuade 
their  neighbours  to  set  out  along  with  them.  3.  He 
orders  this  young  man  to  visit  the  nearest  states.  4, 
He  advised  the  leading  men  and  the  senate  to  despatch 
embassies  in  all  directions.  5.  He  asks  and  urges  that 
we  fix  a  day  for  the  meeting.      6.   After  encouraging 

*For  the  subjunctive  see  408.  a.  b. 


h. 
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the  soldiers,  he  warned  them  not  to  lose  the  military- 
standards.  7.  They  are  begging  Caesar  to  give  them 
aid;  they  were  begging  (me)*  to  give  them  aid.  8.  He 
ordered  (jubcd  and  impero)  the  scouts  to  find  an  easier 
approach  ;  he  seAt  scouts  to  find  the  easiest  approach ; 
they  hoped  to  find  a  less  difficult  approach.  9.  They 
seem  to  despair  of  themselves  and  of  the  state. 

B. — 10.  They  requested  Caesar  not  to  move  his  camp 
nearer.  11.  He  ordered  the  leader  of  the  Germans  not 
to  injure  the  allies  of  the  Roman  people.  12.  He  ex- 
horts the  troops  to  withstand  bravely  the  enemy's 
onset.  13.  He  promised  to  induce  them  to  allow  the 
Helvetians  to  go  through  these  territories.  14.  They 
begged  the  commander  not  to  advance  farther.  15.  He 
prefers  to  be  called  king  and  friend  by  the  senate  and 
Roman  people.  16.  The  tribunes  and  centurions  should 
be  advised  to  take  thought  for  their  own  and  the 
soldiers'  safety.  17.  We  wish  to  persuade  you  not  to 
cross  the  Rhine.  18.  According  to  his  custom,  he 
urged  the  troops  to  attend  carefully  to  everything. 

LESSON  LXXHL 
Review  of  Genitive  and  Dative  Cases. 

429.  (a)  The  genitive  case  as  used  in  these  lessons 
maybe  classified  untkf  five  hcadb  :- Partitive  Genitive 
(174),  Genitive  of  (Juulity  (383),  Possessiv^e  Genitive, 
Subjective  Genitive  and  Objective  Genitive. 

{b)  The  Possessive  Genitive  is  used  with  a  noun  to 
denote  the  owner;  as,  agri  Helvetiorum,  the  lands  of  the 
Helvetians ;  impedimenta  nostri  exercitiis,  the  baggage  of 
our  army ;  filii  regis,  the  king's  sons. 


'  The  pernon  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  Kubject  of  tliu  following  verb. 
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(f)The  Subjective  Genitive  is  used  with  nouns  ex- 
pressing action  or  feeling,  to  denote  the  person  who 
acts  or  feels ;  as,  Caesaris  adventus,  Caesar's  arrival; 
militum  studium,  the  zeal  of  the  soldiers. 

(d)  The  Objective  Genitive  is  used  with  nouns  express- 
ing action  or  feeling,  to  denote  that  to  which  the  action 
or  feeling  is  directed;  as,  timor  belli,  the  J'ear  of  war  ; 
munitio  castrorum,  the  fortifying  of  the  camp  ;  spes  salutis, 
the  hope  of  safety. 

The  objective  genitive  is  used  also  with  many  adjec- 
tives to  complete  their  meaning,  especially  with  adjec- 
tives denoting  desire,  knowledge  or  igyioraiice ;  as,  memor 
vestri,  mindful  of  yon. 

430.  The  dative  case  as  used  in  these  lessons  may 
be  classified  under  four  heads  :  the  Dative  of  Indirect 
Object  (39),  the  Dative  of  the  Agent  (354).  the  Dative  of 
Interest  (404)  and  the  Dative  of  Purpose  (404).  Of 
special  importance  is  that  variety  of  the  dative  of  in- 
direct object  found  with  certain  intransitive  verbs  which 
are  ordinarily  rendered  by  English  transitive  verbs 
with  a  direct  object  (355).  Closely  related  to  the  dative 
of  indirect  object  also  is  the  dative  completing  the 
meaning  of  certain  adjectives  (173). 

4>31.  Illustrative  Examples. 

G^lis  magno  erat  impeaimentS,  it  was  a  great  hindrance 

to  the  Gaul»r  p 

Has  cohortes  castris  praesidio  relinquit,  he  leaves  these 
.  cohort§jis  garriso7i  for  the  camp  (or  to  guard  the  camp) . 
:ili5  Caesari  veniebant,  they  were  coming  to   Caesar's 

aid  (more  literally,  as  aid  for  Caesar). 
In  these   sentences  the  dative  of   purpose    (impedi- 
mento,  praesidio,  auxilio)  is  used  in  the  predicate 
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I  to  denote  the  purpose  served  (that  which  something 
tends  to  be  or  is  intended  to  be),  and  is  accompanied 
by  the  dative  of  interest  (Gallis,  castris,  Caesari). 
b.  This  usag-e  (sometimes  called  the  Double  Datij^^eJ  is 
I  confined  to  a  few  nouns  with  such  verbs  as  sum, 
mitto,  venio  and  relinquo.  With  sum  the  dative  of 
purpose  has  almost  the  force  of  the  ordinary  pre- 
dicate noun. 

432.  VOCABULARY.^ 

.  cupidus,  a,  um,      desirous,  fond{of);  eager  {for),  {Wx'Cix 
genitive). 
imperitus,  a,  um,    inexperienced    [in)  ;    unacquainted 

{-cvit/i),  (with  genitive). 
peritus,  a  um,         skilful,    skilled    (in);    acquainted 

{with),  (with  genitive). 
subsidium,  i,  n . ,      support ,  reinforcements . 
Phrase:  usui^sum, /5(f  useful,  be  of  service  (literally  be 
cs^-c  -^.  ^        j-^^  ^^^  advantage . ) 

N.B. — The  objective  genitive,  whether  with  nouns  or 
adjectives,  may  often  require  translation  by  some  other 
preposition  than  of,  but  this  will  always  be  a  preposition 
equivalent  to  as  regards. 

EXERCISES. 

433.  I. 

A.  —  1.  Valid  pedum  novem  hiberna  circumdat. 
2.  Hac  de  causa  mihi  Rhenus  est  transeundus.  3.  Nostris 
laborantibus  subsiditmi  fert.  4.  Hoc  magno  sibi  usui 
fore  arbitrabantur.  5.  Viros  summae  virtutis  ac  rei 
militaris  peritissimos  huic  negotio  deligunt.  6.  Neque 
ad  concilia  veniimt  neque  imperio  Caesaris  parent. 
7.  Frater  regis  cupidus  imperii  est  et  vir  magnae 
auctoritatis.     8.     Milites  cohortatus  est  ut  harum  victo- 
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s. 

riarum  memoriam  retinerent.  9.  Tantus  erat  timor 
mortis  ut  fugae  similis  discessus  cdpiarum  esse  vide- 
retur.  10.  Milites  qui  praesidid  castris  relicti  erant,  cum 
clamores  barbarorum  audivissent,  subsidid  suis  ierunt. 

B. — 11.  Hie  rei  frumentariae  commeatusque  causa 
moraturi  sunt.  12.  Magnam  multitudinem  hostium 
fugientium  interfecerunt.  13.  Monuit  filium  ut  memor 
nostri  essct ;  ille  pollicitus  est  se  ndbis  semper  fidelem 
fore.  14.  Caesari  decima  legio  praemittenda  erat,  cui 
maxime  c5nfidebat.  15.  Milites  legidnum  duarum  quae 
in  novissimd  agmine  praesidid  impedimentis  fuerant, 
jam  in  conspectum  hostium  venerant.  16.  Num  tantae 
altitiidinis  turrim  sese  motur5s  esse  confidunt?  17. 
]\Iagnae  partis  harum  regionum  imperium  diii  obtinebat. 
18.  Tam  nostrae  consuetiidinis  imperiti  erant  ut  Caesari 
obsides  dare  nollent.  19.  Num  recentium  injiiriarum 
memoriam  dep5nere  possum?  20.  Oppidi  oppiignatio 
loci  natiira  impediebatur. 

434.  II. 

A. — 1.  Influenced  by  the  hope  of  booty,  they  have 
made  war  on  us.  2.  He  left  a  guard  of  five  cohorts  for 
the  rest  of  the  baggage.  3.  On  being  informed  of  the 
flight  of  the  allies,  he  sent  all  the  cavalry  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  men.  4.  He  found  that  a  large  part  of  the 
state  was  eager  for  a  revolution.  5.  We  ought  to  burn 
the  town,  that  it  may  not  be  of  service  to  the  Romans. 
6.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  he  drew  up  a  line  of  four 
legions.  7.  Our  men  were  so  inexperienced  in  this 
kind  of  fighting  that  they  were  no  match  for  the  enemy. 

B. — 8.  He  sent  large  forces  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
to  the  town  to  support  our  men.  9.  They  persuaded 
Caesar  not  to  give  the  Germans  lands  in  Gaul.  10. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  unlike  that.     11.  The  bravest 


Trajan's  Column. 
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and  most  skilful  of  the  centurions  of  this  legion 
have  fallen  in  sight  of  their  commander.  12.  Who 
was  in  command  of  the  cavalry  that  the  Gauls  had 
sent  to  aid  Caesar  ?  13.  The  exploits  of  the  Romans 
are  unknown  to  none  of  us  (are  known  to  all  of  us).  14. 
A  forest  of  vast  size  extends  through  the  middle  of  the 
province. 

C. — 15.  Everything  was  lacking  to  us  which  was 
of  service  ;  they  reported  to  Caesar  that  there  was  the 
greatest  scarcity  of  everything  that  was  of  service.  16. 
He  assigned  the  warships  to  the  legions,  the  transports 
to  the  cavalry.  17.  On  account  of  the  length  of  the 
column,  he  feared  for  the  whole  army.  18.  They  had 
not  yet  heard  the  shouts  of  those  who  were  coming  to 
(their)  aid.  19.  "Which  of  the  two  does  he  obey?  He 
is  obedient  to  the  rule  of  neither.  20.  He  demanded 
three  thousand  horsemen  from  the  rest  of  the  state. 


LESSON  LXXIV. 
Review  of  the  Accusative  and  Ablative  Cases. 

435.  The  accusative  case  as  used  in  these  lessons 
may  be  classified  under  six  heads  :  Direct  Object  of 
transitive  verbs  (32),  Predicate  Accusative  (54),  Ac- 
cusative with  Prepositions  (97,  98),  Subject  of  Infinitive 
(complementary  123,  indirect  discourse  320),  Accusa- 
tive of  Duration  of  Time  (159)  and  Accusative  of 
Extent  of  Space  (231). 

The  accusative  is  used  not  only  with  the  prepositions 
ad,  ante,  contra,  in,  inter,  per,  post,  propter  and  trans, 
but  with  several  others,  of  which  the  most  important 
are  apud,  circum,  intra,  ob,  praeter  and  sub. 
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436.  The  ablative  case  as  used  in  these  lessons  may 
be  classified  under  nine  heads  :  Ablative  of  Means  (47, 
145),  including:  the  ablative  with  utor  (356) ;  Ablative 
with  Prepositions  (97,  98),  including  the  ablative  of 
agent  (144) ;  Ablative  of  Time  When  (159) ;  Ablative  of 
Comparison  (242) ;  Ablative  Absolute  (298,  299,  303) ; 
Ablative  of  Quality  (383) ;  Ablative  of  Specification 
(414) ;  Ablative  of  Manner  (415) ;  and  Ablative  of 
Separation  (437). 

The  ablative  is  used  not  only  with  the  prepositions 
ab,  cum,  de,  ex,  in  and  sine,  but  with  several  others, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  pro  and  sub. 

437.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Agris  expulsi,  in   Galliam   transeunt,  being  driven  from 

their  lands,  they  cross  over  into  Gaul. 
Inimlcos  ex  finibus  expellunt,  they  drive  their  enemies  out 

of  the  state. 
Ex  finibus  excedunt,^//i(?j/  withdraw  from  their  territories, 
Finibus  excedunt,      /     or,  they  leave  their  territories. 

a.  The  ablative  in  these  sentences  is  used  both  with 

and  without  a  preposition,  to  denote  that  from 
which  there  is  removal  or  exclusion.  This  usage 
is  called  the  Ablative  of  Separation. 

b.  The  ideaof  separation  is  commonly  expressed  by  the 

ablative  with  ab,  ex  or  de,  especially  in  the  literal 
local  sense.  With  certain  verbs,  such  as  excedo, 
expell5,  egredior,  prohibeo,  intercludo,  dejicio  and 
desisto  the  preposition  may  either  be  used  or  be 
omitted ;  with  verbs  of  freeing,  depriving  or 
lacking  (such  as  libero)  the  preposition  is  regularly 
omitted,  as  also  wuh  adjectives  (ji  freedom  and  want. 
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438.  vocabulary. 

apud,  prep.  w.  ace,  with,  among. 

circum,  prep.  w.  ace,  around,  about. 

dejicio,  -ere,  -jecl,  -jectum,    cast  down  ;  dislodge. 
desisto,  ere,  -stiti,  -stitum,      cease;  abandon  (with  abl.) 
egredior,  i,  egressus  sum,       go  forth,  leave. 
intercludo,  ere,  -clusi,  -clusum,  cut  off. 
intra,  prep.  \v.  ace,  within. 

llbero,  are,  avi,  atum,  free. 

ob,  prep.  \v.  ace,  on  accotint  of,  because  of. 

praeter,  prep.  w.  ace,  except. 

pro,  prep.  w.  abl.,  before,  in  front  of . 

sub,  prep.  w.  abl.,  under,  at  foot  of ;  w .  ace,  close  to. 
Phrases  :  ob  banc  rem,  ob  banc    causam,  for  this 
reason . 

sub  noctem,  at  nightfall. 

sub  lucem,    just  before  dawn. 

itinere  prohibeo  (or  interclud5),  keep  from 
marching ,  keep  from  advajicing . 

navi  (or  navibus)  egredior,  land,  disembark. 

spe  dejicio,  disappoint  in  a  hope  (literally 
cast  dozen  from  a  hope). 

EXERCJSES. 

439.  I. 

A. — 1 .  Locis  superioribus  occupatis,  itinere  exercitum 
prohibere  conantur.  2.  Eodem  die  ab  exploratoribus 
ccrtior  factus  est  hostes  sub  monte  consedisse  milia 
passuum  ab  Romanis  octo.  3.  Omnes  praeter  Romanes 
virtute  atque  usii  belli  superamiis.  4.  Sic  pacem  cum 
Germanis  conflrmavcrunt,  quibuscum  multos  annos  con- 
tinentcr  bellum  gfesserant.  5.  Barbari,  ea  spe  dejecti, 
oppii.'nfnatione  desistunt.  6.  Centurio  ipse  pro  castris 
fortissime  piignans  intcrficitur  ;  reliqui  sese  incolumes 
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intra  munitiones  recipiunt.  7.  Docet  ingenti  magni- 
tudine  corporum  Germanos  esse  et  mcredibili  virtute. 

B.  —  8.  C6nfect5  sub  lucem  itinere,  sub  altissimd 
monte  consederunt.  9.  Ob  has  causas  eisdem  navibus 
exercitum  reportavit  quibus  superiore  aestate  ususerat. 
10.  Romands  re  frumentaria  intercludi  posse  confide- 
bant.  11.  Accidit  tit  hie  vir  apud  Helvetios  longe 
nobilissimus  asset  ac  potentissimus.  12.  Crebris 
nuntiis  litterisque  commotus,  de  fide  Belgarum 
dubitare  coepit.  13.  Non  aequum  est  Gcrman5s  suis 
finibus  egredi  atque  in  Galliam  transire.  14.  Aliiarbi- 
trantur  aggerem  altiorem  esse  miiro,  alii  demdnstrant 
aggerem  vix  pedes  duodeviginti  esse  altum. 

C. — 15.  Omni  periculo  liberabit  eos  qui  sub  imperio 
populi  Romani  sunt.  16.  Dum  haec  apud  Helvetids 
geruntur,  per  expldratores  cogndscit  hostes  magnum 
spatiumabesse.  17.  Servitiitem  ali5  nomine  appellant ; 
servitiitem  deditidnem  appellant.  18.  Prima  nocte  e 
castris  egressi,  eodem  quo  venerant  itinere  ad  Rhenum 
contendunt.  19.  Pecora  dediicere  suaque  omnia  ex 
agris  in  oppida  conferre  instituunt,  eo  cdnsilio*  ut  frii- 
mentd  comineatiique  nostros  prohibeant.  20.  Tanta 
diligentia  omnes  suos  intra  castra  continebat,  ut  hostes 
suspicarentur  nostrds  neque  numero  neque  virtiite  sibi 
pares  esse. 

440.  II. 

A. — 1.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  watch,  they 
left  the  camp  amid  {literally  with)  great  commotion. 
2.  He  learned  that  this  island,  Britain  by  name,  was 
smaller  than  Gaul,  but  that  the  Britons  were  equal  to 
the  Gauls  in  number.     3.  For  this  reason  he  filled  with 


*  Translate   With  this  design,  explained  by  the  following  substantive 
dausc  of  purpose,  in  apposition  with  cuuslllO. 
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water  two  trenches  fifteen  feet  wide  (and)  of  the  same 
depth.  4.  We  call  boys  sons,  and  girls  daughters. 
5.  The  soldiers  who  had  been  stationed  on  guard  before 
the  gates  of  the  camp,  throwing  away  their  arms,  took 
to  flight.  6.  Being  dislodged  from  the  wall  and  tower, 
they  suddenly  made  a  sortie  from  {literally  by  means  of) 
all  the  gates.  7.  He  said  that  Caesar  was  doing  more 
than  he  had  promised. 

B. — 8.  After  waiting  for  several  days,  he  set  sail 
at  nightfall ;  he  proceeded  by  night  eight  miles  ;  just 
before  dawn  he  reached  the  harbour;  at  daybreak  he 
disembarked.  9.  Being  freed  from  this  danger,  he 
ordered  all  the  legions  except  the  tenth  to  take  up  their 
position  at  the  foot  of  the  wall.  10.  They  will  by  no 
means  keep  the  legions  who  are  wintering  about  that^ 
town  from  marching.  11,  The y, said  they  had  hjarched ' 
twenty  miles  (the  ^recedii<gaay)before  noon.  ±2.  They 
are  going  to  free  the  children  whom  they  have  been 
keeping  with  (apud)them  in  slavery.  13.  Exhausted  by 
their  wounds,  they  withdraw  (excedo)  from  the  battle. 

C. — 14.  These  towers  were  about  two  hundred  feet 
apart.  15.  As  the  enemy  had  hidden  themselves  in  their 
thickest  forests,  he  abandoned  this  plan.  16.  He 
always  has  a  large  number  of  slaves  about  him,  that  he 
may  be  freed  from  all  toil  {literally  toils).  17.  They 
asked  Caesar  to  keep  the  cavalry  from  fighting  for  three 
days.  18.  At  the  first  attack  the  enemy  are  thrown 
into  confusion  on  the  right  wing,  and  are  driven  within 
their  walls.  19.  Burdened  by  the  heavy  weight  of  their 
arms,  the  legionary  soldiers  whom  he  had  brought  over 
hesitated  to  disembark.  20.  Being  unable  to  throw  our 
ranks  into  confusion  by  this  kind  of  fighting,  they  sud- 
denly began  a  cavalry  battle. 
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441.  WORD  LIST  G. 

N.B. — Words  marked  with  an  asterisk  occur  in  the 
remainino-  Lessons  LXXV.  to  LXXX. 


WAR. 

commander-in-chief 

make  war 

keep  from 

staff  officer    • 

*fight 

marching 

tribune 

advance 

unprotected  flank 

centurion 

fall  back 

*obtain  plunder 

cavalry  officer 

cut  off 

adopt  a  plan 

bring-  {or  g-ive)  aid 

enclose 

*carry  out  a  plan 

support  (noun) 

dislodge 

be  of  service 

encourage 

supplies 

be  strong 

pursue 

*pillage 

be  superior 

follow  closely 

fleet 

*forage  (verb) 

overtake 

*sail 

TIME. 

disembark 

at  nightfall 

already 

fix  a  day 

just  before  dawn 

not  yet 

three  days 

*season 

■^beginning- 

at  the  beg-inning(of 

■^interval  of  time 

summer,  etc.) 

MISCELLANEOUS   NOUNS. 

magistrate 

*vig-our 

rumour 

young  man 

stature 

name 

revolution 

voice 

way,  route 

commotion 

death 

approach 

*violence,  force 

slavery 

kind,  sort 

by  common  consent 

zeal 

method 

body 

care 

means 

ADJECTIVES   AND  PRONOMINAL   ADJECTIVES. 

incredible  huge  skilful 

desirous  loud  inexperienced 

occupied  open  enough 

"■any  *each  *some  *certain 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

VERBS. 

set  about 

carry 

induce 

do 

cross 

urge 

be  done 

approach 

warn 

cause 

go 

command 

build 

return 

advise 

make,  be  made 

restore 

ask  =  request 

*"give  an  opportunity 

enter 

ask  =  inquire 

*put  an  end  to 

go  forth 

consult 

*set  the  example 

collect 

treat  with 

take  thoug-ht 

surround 

entreat 

be  disappointed 

free 

obtain  (a  request) 

be  eager 

become 

acquire 

report 

cease 

endure,  bear 

bring  a  report 

surpass 

submit  to 

carry  back 

satisfy 

carry  down 

READING    LESSON  XIV. 
The  Honour  of  Fabricius  (280-278  B.C.). 
442.  vocabulary, 

cursus,  us,  m.,    course. 

Epirus,  i,  f . ,  Epirus  (a  district  in  the  north  of  Greece). 
Graecia,  ae,  f.,    Greece. 
Graecus,  a,  um,  Greek. 
medicus,  i,  m.,  physician. 

orbis,  is,  m.,       circle;  orbis  terrarum,  the  world. 
praemium,  i,  n . ,  reward. 
pretium,  i,  n.,    price,  ransom. 
s51,  s51is,  m.,      the  siai. 
Tarentini,  orum,  m.,  the  Tarcyitines  (the  inhabitants 

of  Tarentum,  a  city  in  southern  Italy). 
venenum,  i,  n.,  poison. 
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Roman i  cum  jam  imperium  totius  fere  Italiae  conse- 
cuti  essent,  bellum  Tarentinis,  qui  in.  inferi5re  parte 
Italiae  _incolebant,  intulerunt.  Tarentini  legal 5s  ad 
regem  Epiri,  Pyrrhum  nomine,  miseruntj^  qui  peterentut 
auxilium  contra  Romanos  sibi  ferret.  Epirus  illo  tem- 
pore longe  pliirimum  omnium  civitatum  Graeciae 
valebat,  et  Graeci  milites  omnibus  ceteris  virtiite  et 
usii  rei  militaris  praestare  existimabantur.  Pyrrhus, 
vir  summae  virtiitis  ac  belli  peritissimus,  pollicitus 
est  se  auxilium  quod  peterent  legati  laturum  esse, 
atque  in  Italiam  n5n  solum  magnas  copias  equitattis 
peditatiisque  transduxit  sed  etiam  compliires  elephantos 
{elephants)  quibus  Romani  in  bello  uti  non  consue- 
verant. 

Hiijus  generis  piignae  Romani  tam  imperiti  erant  ut 
prim5  hostibus  non  pares  essent.  Ingenti  magnitiidine 
elephantorum  perterriti  pedem  rettulerunt,  et  ordinibus 
perturbatis,  magnus  numerus  militum  captus  atque 
interfectus  est.  Sed  tam  acriter  restiterant  ut  Pyrrhus 
post  proelium  diceret  se,  cum  militibus  tantae  virtutis, 
facile  orbem  terrarum  superare  posse.  Ob  hanc  causam 
de  victoria  desperavisse  videtur,  atque  alia  ratione  supe- 
rare instituisse.  Nam  {for)  cum  Romani  legatos  ad 
Pyrrhum  de  captivis  misissent,  rex  novum  c5nsilium 
iniit,  atque  ut  amicitiam  populi  Romani  c5nsequeretur, 
respondit  se  captivos  quos  haberet  sine  pretio  reddi- 
turum. 

Hiijus  legationis  princeps  fuit  Caius  Fabricius,  vir 
fidelissimus  ac  prudentissimus,  qui  consul  fuerat  et 
magnae  intec  cives  auctoritatis  erat.  Hunc  virum  rex 
magno  sibi  iisui  fore  arbitrabatur.  Itaque  (therefore) 
Fabricium  ad  se  vocat  atque  quid  fieri  velit  ostendit; 
hortatur   eum   ut    Rdmanos    moneat   ut   pacem   secum 
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faciant,  atque  ex  ilia  parte  Italiae  discedant.  Simul 
pollicitus  est  se  Fabricio  incredibilia  praemia  daturum 
esse.  Sed  nullo  omnino  mod5  Fabricio  persuadere 
poterat,  atque  ea  spe  dejectus,  hoc  consilio  destitit. 
Atque  legati,  qui  ad  senatum  ab  rege  missi  erant,  renun- 
tiaverunt  Romanos  pacem  numquam  cum  eis  factiiros 
esse  qui  suis  finibus  egressi  essent  atque  in  Romanum 
agrum  transiissent. 

Proximd  anno  Rdmani  riirsus  pulsi  sunt  et  in  fugam 
conjecti ;  sed  Pyrrhus  tam  multos  ex  suis  amisit  ut  vix 
praestare  videretur  superare  quam  superari.  His 
proeliis  factis,  tertio  anno  belli  Fabricius  c5nsul  fit  et 
contra  Pyrrhum  cum  exercitu  inita  aestate  proficiscitur. 
Dum  Romani  bellum  parant,  medicus  Pyrrhi  nocte  ad 
Fabricium  vcnit  et  demonstrat  se  paratum  esse  Pyrrhum 
interficere.  ' '  Si  satis  magnum  praemium  ' '  inquit  {said 
he)  "mihi  dederis,  ego  in  castra  hostium  redibo  atque 
rcgem,  qui  de  fide  mca  non  dubitat,  veneno  necabo." 

Hunc  Fabricius  statim  ad  Pyrrhum  rediici  jussit,  et 
una  cum  eo  niintium  misit  qui  has  litteras  ad  regem 
deferret :  "  Tu,  Pyrrhe,  malis  hominibus  c5nfidere 
videris,  bonis  bellum  infers.  Consul  Romanus  te  monet 
ut  majore  cum  diligentia  saluti  tuae  consulas.  Hie 
medicus  ta:n  nostrae  consuetiidinis  imperitus  erat  ut  non 
sciret  Romanos  niilla  alia  ratione  quam  virtiite  hostes 
superare  consuevisse."  His  litteris  acceptis,  Pyrrhus 
magna  voce  dixit  facilius  esse  solem  a  cursu  avertere 
{to  turn  aside)  quam  Fabricio  persuadere  ut  injiiriam 
ullam  faceret. 

Post  compliires  annos,  cum  jam  Romani  niillo  mod5  his 
victoriis  commoveri  viderentur,  Pyrrhus,  tertio  proelio 
superatus,  ab  Italia  discedere  constituit,  neque  postea 
{thereafter)  popul5  Romano  bellum  inferre  ausus  est. 
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LESSON  LXXV. 
Gerund. 

443.  Paradigms. 
■  GERUND. 

Genitive.   Dative.      Accusative.    Ablative. 
Conj.      I.  amandi      amandd     amandum     amando 

Conj.    II.  monendi  monendo  monendum  monendo 

Cotij.  III.         regendi     regendo    regendum     regendo 
Co7ij.  IV.  audiendi  audiendo  audiendum  audiendo 

Conj.  Ill.in-ibcapiendl  capiendo  capiendum  capiendd 
Fero  ferendi      ferendd     ferendum     ferendd 

Eo  eundi        eundd        eundum        eundo 

Deponents. 

Cofij.      I.         conandi    c5nand5    conandum    conando 
Conj.    II.  verendi     verend5     verendum     verendo 

Conj.  III.  sequendi  sequendo  sequendum  sequendo 

Conj.  IV.  sortiendi  sortiendo  sortiendum  sortiendo 

t(??//.///.f;2-iorpatiendi    patiendd    patiendum    patiendo 

a.  The  Germid  is  a  verbal  noun  found  only  in  the 
genitive,  dative,  accusative  and  ablative  singular. 
It  is  formed  from  the  present,  stem  and  belongs  to 
the  active  voice,  being  one  of  the  few  active  forms 
possessed  by  deponent  verbs.  Of  the  irregular 
verbs,  only  fero  and  eo  have  the  gerund. 

444.  Illustrative  Examples. 
Pugnandl  cupidi  sunt,  they  are  fond  of  fighting. 
Pugnandi  causa  progrediuntur,  they  advance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fighting  (or,  in  order  to  fight). 

Ad  pugnandum  inutiles  erant, ")  they  were  useless  for 
Ad  pugnam  inutiles  erant,        )     fighting. 
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a.  The  Latin  gerund  corresponds  closely  in  use  to  the 
English  gerund  or  verbal,  noun,  in  -ing*  It 
seldom  occurs  except  in  the  genitive  with  adjec- 
tives and  nouns  (especially  with  causa),  and  in  the 
accusative  with  the  preposition  ad,  meaning  with  a 
view  io^/QrA 

445.  VOCABULARY. 

bello,  are,  avi,  atum,  make  war. 

dimic5,  are,  avi,  atum,  fight,  efigage. 

frumentor,  ari,  atus  sum,  forage. 

initium,  i,  n.,  begin^iing. 

navigo,  are,  avi,  atum,  jra//(\vith  in  and  ace.  = /i?). 

praedor,  ari,  atus  sum,  plunder,  pillage. 

Phrases:  facultatem  dare,     ) 

^    ^-^        J.  ( give  an  opportunity . 

potestatem  facere,  )  *  ^-^  -^ 

f inem  facere,  make  an  end  of,  put  ait  end  to 

(with  genitive). 
initium  facere,  be  the  first  to,  set  t/ie  example 

^(with  genitive). 

EXERCISES. 

446.  I 

A. — 1.  Reliquas  naves  paratas  ad  navigandum  invenit. 
2.  Cognoverat  equitatum  praedandi  friimentandique 
causa   trans    fliimen    missum   esse.      3.    Sperabat   fore 

*The  distinction  between  the  participle  and  tlie  gerund,  both  ending  in 
English  in  -%ng,  thougli  with  different  endings  in  Latin,  should  be  carefully 
observed.    Contrast  the  following : 

Participle.  Gerund. 

He  saw  them  fleeing.  They  are  aahavied  of  fleeing. 

Rising  early,  we  set  out  at  once.  Rising  early  urill  be  beneficial. 

We  lost  sight  of  those  crossing  the        We  lost  much  time  in  crossing  the 

river.  river. 

t  The  nominative  of  the  gerund  is  replaced  in  Latin  by  the  present  infini- 
tive (124);  as,  Furilc  est  liufc  facere,  doing  this  is  easy  (literally  to  do  this 
ia  easy). 
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nullam  fug-iendi  facultatem.  4.  Copias  bellandi  causa 
traduxerat.  5.  Hunc  ad  egrediendum  idoneum  locum 
arbitratur.  6.  In  mediis  Belg-anim  finibus  hiemandi 
causa  consederat.  7.  Altera  pars  exercitus  itinere  pro- 
hibenda  est.  8.  Caesar  omnibus  obsidibus  qui  apud  se 
erant  discedendi  potestatem  fecit.  9.  Cum  hostes  tran- 
seundi  initium  non  fecissent,  Caesar  suos  intra  castra 
reduxit.     10.  Monet  eos  ut  finem  orandi  faciant. 

B. — 11.  Ea  quae  ad  oppiigTiandum  {isui  erant,  com- 
parare  coepit.  12.  Equites  friimentandi  causa  praemit- 
tendi  erant.  13.  In  his  locis  leg-ionem  hiemandi  causa 
collocat.  14.  Ciir  non  flendi  finem  faciunt  ?  15.  Spe 
bellandi  dejecti  erant.  16.  Potestas  revertendi  deerat. 
17.  Helvetii  erant  tam  bellandi  cupidi  ut  continenter 
finitimis  bellum  inferrent.  18.  Cotidie  instriicta  acie, 
piignandi  potestatem  facit,  19.  Cum  finem  oppugnandi 
nox  fecisset,  leg'ati  de  deditione  ad  eum  venerunt.  20. 
Quinque  cohortes,  quas  non  satis  firmas  ad  dimicandum 
esse  existimabat,  praesidio  castris  reliquit. 

447.  II. 

A. — 1.  They  had  been  summoned  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting".  2.  Several  ships  had  been  shattered,  and 
the  rest  were  useless  for  sailing:.  3.  They  ag-ain  left 
the  camp  in  order  to  pillage.  4.  He  is  desirous  of 
returning:  here.  5.  After  that  time  there  will  not  be 
an  opportunity  of  coming.  6.  The  example  of  fleeing" 
is  set  by  the  cavalry.  7.  They  are  equal  neither  in 
number  nor  in  zeal  for*  fighting".  8.  These  nations  are 
eager  for  making  war,  but  they  are  not  ready  for  (ad) 
war.  9.  No  opportunity  of  leaping  down  is  given. 
10.  He  perceived  that  those  who  had  crossed  the  river 
in  order  to  forage  had  not  yet  returned. 

"See  432.  N.a  ' 
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B. — 11.  For  these  reasons  the  difficulty  of  sailing"  was 
very  great.  12.  He  had  now  got  suitable  weather  for 
setting  out.  13.  The  spirit  of  the  enemy  is  so  ready 
for  engaging,  that  time  is  lacking  for  these  matters. 

14.  This  was  the  reason  for  {literally  cslusq  of)  crossing. 

15.  They  have  not  yet  put  an  end  to  the  pursuit 
{literally  made  an  end  of  following).  16.  Which  of  the 
two  was  the  first  to  set  out  ?  17.  Large  forces  had 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  making  war.  18.  Sud- 
denly making' a  sally,  they  left  the  enemy  no  oppor- 
tunity of  finding  out  what  was  being  done.  19.  They 
are  skilled  both  in  resisting  and  in  pursuing.  20.  They 
scarcely  ventured  to  send  an  embassy  for  the  purpose 
of  persuading  Caesar  not  to  advance. 


*S^W^' 


Portus  et  Classis;    Harbour  and  Fleet 


^■y 
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LESSON  LXXVI. 
Gerundive  Construction, 
448.  In  the  sentences  of  the  previous  lesson  no 
example  occurred  of  a  ycrund  with  an  object  in  the  accu- 
sative, such  as,  His  potestatem  facit  legates  mittendi, 
/le  gives  them  the  opportunity  cf  sending'  enz'oys.  This 
construction  is  found  in  Latin,  but  as  a  rule  is  avoided 
(regularly  so  after  prepositions). 

In  preference  to  the  gerund  governing  the  accusative, 
Latin  uses  the  gerundive  construction  (449). 

44Q^  Illustrative  Examples. 

Summa  erat  difficultas  i/te  diffiailty  of  building  the 

j  faciendi  pontis,  bridge  was  very  great. 

\  (faciendi  pontem), 
Legates  ad  eum  miser unt  they  sent  envoys  to  him  for 

j  pacis  petendae  causa,       the    purpose    vf    seeking 
\  (pacem  petendi  causa),    peace. 
Naves  sunt  inutiles  ad  copias  the  ships   are  useless  for 

portandas,  carrying  troops. 

a.  In  all  such  sentences  as  these,  Latin  prefers  not  to 
use   the    gerund   governing  a  substantive  in  the 
accusative  (as  in  the  phrases  in  parentheses),  but 
instead,  puts  the  substantive  in  the  case  in  which 
the  gerund  would  have  been,  and  uses  the  gerund- 
ive in  agreement  with  it.     This  usage  is  termed 
the  Gerundive  Construction.'^ 
450.  i,a)  A  more  literal  rendering  of  the    Latin  sen- 
tences in  449  would  be  as  follows  :— 
^  The  difficulty  of  the  bridge  to  be  built  was  very  great ; 
i  They  send  envoys  to  him  for  the  sake  of  peace  to  be  sought  ; 
'  The  ships  are  useless  ivith  a  view  to  troops  to  be  carried. 

♦With    infransitive   verbs.   ir..'lii.liiur   thnsn  like   i »ii.-»l«^ri  wjiif^h  talfP. 

t.hft   rtaMvp  fagp  <:^sn>   f.hn  p'^rlln;!    nnh  f  Iip.  t.-f>riinriivp  nonsEruotion,  isjisert. 


f 
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One  rihould  in  all  cases,  however,  translate  the  gerund- 
i\-e  construction  as  he  would  the  corresponding"  con- 
struction with  the  gerund,  i.e.,  by  a  verbal  noun  in 
-t//f^  in  the  active  voice  followed  by  an  object. 

{S)  The  same  meaning  is  thus  expressed  by  two 
widely  differing  grammatical  constructions  :  — 

Tlie  gerund  is  a  verbal  noiui^  of  the  ^active,  voice , 
governing  its  object  ;jthe  gerundive  is_a._v.erbal  acfjcciive, 
of  the  passive  voice,  ^^;r<r/^/^  with  its  substantive. 

451.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  gcnind  and  the 
gciimdive  with  causa  or  with  ad  furnish  additional  ways 
of  expressing  purpose  in  Latin  ;  these  constructions  are 
confined,  however,  to  short  clauses.  Thus  the  sentence, 
T/uy  sent  envoys  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  peace ^ 
may  be  translated  :  — 

Tpacis  petendae  causa  (449) 

T  -  -^-       ,  ._      ^  ad  pacem  petendam  (449) 

Legates  ad  eum  miserunt  , 

ut  pacem  peterent  (386) 

qui  pacem  peterent  (388) 
(For  a  fifth  method  see  470.) 
N.B.  —  Here  also  should   be   reviewed   the    passive 
periphrastic    conjugation,    the    other    common    use    of 
the  gerundive  (346-348). 

452.  VOCABULARY. 

occupatus,  a,  um,  occupied,  busy,  engaged. 
spatium,  i,  n.,        space,  time,  interval. 
Phrases  :  praedam  facio,  obtain  plunder. 

tempus  anni,      season,  time  of  year. 
res  conficio,  complete  arrangements,  carry  out 
plans. 

N.B. — Spatium  is  chiefly  used  of  tlie  tmie  retjuired  or 
left  for  doing  something,  or  of  an  interval  of  time. 
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EXERCISES. 

A. — 1.  In  agrris  vastandis  occupati  erant.  2.  Rursus 
ad  insequendos  hostes  proficiscitur.  3.  Caesar  in  his 
locis  navium  parandarum  causa  morabatur.  4.  Quanta 
praedae  faciendae  facultas  daretur  demonstraverunt. 
5.  A  Caesare  petebant  ut  ad  has  res  conficiendas  sibi 
tridui  spatium  daret.  6.  Spe  expugnandi  oppidi  ad- 
ductus,  majSres  copias  cog^erecoepit.  7.  Omnia  deerant 
quae  ad  pontem  faciendum  tisui  erant.  8.  Praedandi 
ac  belli  inferendi  causa  transierant. 

B. — 9.  Ad  _eam  reg-ionem  vastandam  equitatum 
emisit.  10.  Ejus  loci  relinquendi  facultas  paucis 
dabitur.  11.  Naves  latiores  faciendae  sunt  ad  multitu- 
dinem  equorum  transportandam .  12.  Neminem  belli 
inferendi  causa  in  Britanniam  transitiirum  confidebant. 
13.  Nonne  dixistis  vos  esse  ad  bellum  g^erendum  para- 
tissimos  ?  14.  De  expiignando  oppid5  et  de  fliimine 
transeundo  hoc  consilium  inierat.  15.  Ad  eas  res  con- 
ficiendas negant  triduum  sibi  satis  esse.  16.  Multis  de 
causis  acciderat  ut  subit5  Galli  belli  renovandi  populoque 
Rdmano  resistendi  cdnsilium  caperent. 

454.  II. 

A. — 1.  They  assemble  from  all  sides  to  defend  the 
town  (the  camp,  the  province,  the  fortifications,  their 
allies).  2.  The  next  day  he  set  out  for  the  province 
in  order  to  ask  aid.  3.  On  account  of  the  season  he  had 
no  opportunity  of  waging  war.  4.  They  had  formed  this 
plan  of  injuring- the  enemy.  5.  They  are  occupied  in 
fortifying'  the  camp  and  in  foraging.  6.  Time  had  not 
been  given  them  for  (ad)  drawing  their  swords  or  hurling- 
their  missiles.  7.  He  answered  that  this  leg^ion  should 
be  sent  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  supplies. 


Sfr- 
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B. — 9.  A  young  man  of  great  influence  among  the 
Gauls  is  chosen  to  carry  out  these  plans.  10.  The 
opportunity  must  not  be  given  them  of  marching 
through  the  province.  11.  Raising  a  shout,  they  hasten 
to  the  edge  {literally  beginning)  of  the  woods  in  order 
to  give  aid.  12.  He  sends  several  scouts  in  advance 
to  ascertain  these  things.  13.  In  forming  their  plans 
they  never  take  thought  for  themselves.  14.  The 
season  was  scarcely  suitable  for  sailing  to  Britain. , 
15.  As  time  had  not  been  left  for  encouraging  the 
soldiers,  he  at  once  gave  the  signal  for  {literally  of) 
joining  battle.  16,  He  chose  a'suitable  place  before 
the  camp  for  drawing  up  the  line  of  battle. 


LESSON  LXXVn. 
Indefinite  Pronouns.     Review  of  Pronouns. 
455.  Paradigm. 

THE  INDEFINITE   PRONOUN,    quis. 
Singular.  Plural. 


.Masc.      Fkm. 


Neut.     Masc. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


(qui 


qua 
(quae) 
Gen.       cujus  ciijus 
Dat.       cui       cui 

''  quern  quam 


qui 


quae 


quid 
quod 
ciijus 
cui 
.  .  v^^^..»  ^j^«^....i        quiQ 

I  quod 

Abl.       quo      qua  quo 

Compare  the  declension  of  quis  indefinite  with  that  of 
quis  interrogative  (341)  and  qui  relative  (254). 

The  forms  quis  and  quid  are  used  as  pronouns,  qui 
and  quod  as  pronominal  adjectives  in  agreement  with  a 
noun.     The  feminine  is  used  only  as  an  adjective. 


qua 
(quae) 
quorum  quarum  cjuorum 
quibus     quibus     (juibus 
quos         quas         qua 

(quae) 
quibus     quibus     quibus 


quisquam 

quisque 

quaeque 

quidam 

quaedam 

quivis 

quaevis 
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456.  (a)  Certain  compounds  also  of  quis  or  qui  are 
used  as  indefinite  pronouns.     Such  are  :— 

aliquis,  aliqui       aliqua  aliquid,  aliquod 

quidquam  (quicquam) 
quidque,  quodque 
quiddam,  quoddam 
quid  vis,  quodvis 

(d)  .^^gui  and  the  forms  with  quod  are  used  as  adjec- 
tives. It  should  be  further  noticed  that  only  quis  and 
aliquis  have  qua  in  the  nominative  singular  feminine 
and  nominative  and  accusative  plural  neuter  ;  the  other 
compounds  have  quae. 

(f)  JUiquis  is  declined  in  every  respect  like  quis. 
Quisquam,  quisqueT^uidam  and  quivis  are  declined  like 
quis  or  qui  with  the  syllables  -quam,  -que,  -dam  and  -vis 
respectively  suffixed  to  each  form.  But  quisquam  has 
only  the  masculine  and  neuter  singular  in  use,  and  in 
the  declension  of  quidam,  as  in  that  of  idem  (306),  m 
becomes  n  before  d,  e.g.  quendam  for  quemdam. 

(ct)  Another  indefinite  pronoun  is  uterque,  utraque, 
Utrumque7  a  compound  of  uter,  and  declined  like  it 
(205,  208). 

457.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Cohortem  ibi  coUocavit  ne  quis  flumen  transiret,  ^e  sta- 
tioned a  cohort  there  lest  anyone  should  cross  the  river. 

Negat  se  cuiquam  nocuisse,  he  denies  that  he  has  injured 
anyone.         ~  ' 

Negat  se  ulli  civitati  nocuisse,  he  denies  that  he  has  in- 
jured any  state. 

Ad  quemvis  numerum  hostium  adire  audent,  they  dare  to 
advance  against  aiiy  number  of  the  enemy. 
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a.  Of  the  various  Latin  words  meaning-  any,  quis  is  used 
after  si,  nisi,  ne  and  num ;  quisquam  is  used  as  a 
pronoun  and  uUus  as  an  adjective,  in  negative  sen- 
tences''^ ^wTiere  the  idea  of  no  one  or  none  is 
suggested;  quivis  (meaning  anyone  yoii  wish)  is 
jused  in  affirmative  "sentences,  wHere  the  idea  of 
,3ny^fmd_every^is  ^suggested . 

458.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Aliquis  reperietur,  sottie  one  will  be  found. 

Nonnullos  ex  suis  amittunt,    they  lose  some  of  their  men. 
Quidam  Gallus  deligitur,  a  certain  Gaul  is  chosen. 

a.  Aliquis  (generally  singular)  means  some  or  other,  as 
opposed  to  7io7ie,  but  quite  indefinite.  N5nnulli 
(generally  plural)  has  the  force  of  some  few,  a 
number.  Quidam  means  some,  or  a  certain  number, 
of  what  is  not  specified,  but  might  be  specified 
more  exactly  if  necessary.  'Some  .  .  .  others  is  to 
be  translated  by  alii  .  .  .  alii  (207). 

459.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Militum  quemque  consistere  jubet,  he  orders  each  of  the 

soldiers  to  take  7(p  his  position. 
In  utraque  ripa  fluminis  dimicabant,  they  were  fighting  on 

each  bank  (or  oyi  both  banks)  of  the  river. 

a.  Of  the  two  Latin  words  meaning  each,  quisque  is 
used  when  more  than  two  are  spoken  of,  and  is 
especially  frequent  with  the  reflexivet  ;  uterque 
means  each  of  two,  and  thus,  by  a  free  translation, 
both.     Compare  uter  and  neuter  (208). 

*  This  will  include  clauses  containing  such  words  as  vlx,  aegrC  and  tttne. 
f  Qul»qae   regularly  follows  the   reflexive,  as   sibl   quemque,  suuni 
culquc. 
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460.  The  various  classes  of  pronouns  should  now  be 
reviewed.     The  pronouns  are  classified  as  follows  :— 

Personal  pronouns  (266,  267). 
Reflexive  pronouns  (277,  278). 
Possessive  pronouns  (279-281). 
Demonstrative  pronouns  (292,  293  ;  306,  307). 
Relative  pronouns  (254,  255). 
Interrogative  pronouns  (340,  341). 
Indefinite  pronouns  (455-459). 

EXERCISES. 

461.  I. 

A. — 1.  Stationes  positae  sunt  ne  qua  subito  eruptio 
fieret.  2.  Sibi  quemque  cdnsulere  jussit.  3.  Cuidam 
ex  equitibus  persuadet  ut  secum  proficiscatur.  4. 
Neoue  obsides  vobis  dabimus  neque  ciijusquani  im- 
p^no  parebimus.  5.  Sio.  accidit  ut  neque  h5c  neque 
superiore  anno  iilla  oimrin5  navis  amitteretur.  6.  Ali- 
quos  ex  utraque  navi  egredientes  conspexit.  7.  Con- 
sili5  eorum  probato,  ipse  eddem  itinere  in  pr5vinciam 
nostram  revertitur.  8.  Accidit  ut  nonnulli  milites 
praesidid  relicti  essent.  9.  Postulasne  a  me  ne  quam 
multitiidinem  hominum  ex   Germania   in  Galliam   tra- 

^'^  *  ^  oUcam  ?  10.  Equites  post  fugam  sudrum  se  in  fines 
Germandrum  receperant,  seque  cum  iis  conjiinxerant. 

ijy  tx"  B. — 11.    Qb    earn   rem^  eundem  numerum  obsidum 

cuiqiie'  civitati  imperat.  12.  Clamore  sublato,  ab 
utroque  latere  impetum  fecerunt.  13.  Cum  quibus- 
dam  principibus  vult  agere.  14.  Ad  hunc  se  ab  illo 
omnes  convertunt.  15.  Praestat  quid  vis  pati  quam 
nos  dedere.  16.  SI  qua  in  parte  nostri  laborare  aut 
graviter  premi  videbuntur,  vos  subsidio  mittard.  17. 
Quantam  quisque  multitudinem  ad  id  bellum  pollicitus 
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esset,  cognoverant.  18.  E  siiis  aliquem  ad  te  mittet. 
19.  Alii  sperant  se  bellum  sine  ullo  labore  et  periculo 
c5nfectur5s.  20.  Acerrime  reliqui  resistebant  neque 
quisquam  proelio  excedebat. 


"  "annotlgiv 


462.  I. 

A. — 1.  He  says  that  he  cannbt(give  aiiy  lands  to  us. 
2.  For  that  reason  he  summoned  to  hitutpe  leading"  men 
of-feach  state.  3.  The  leaders  of  "both  armies  {literally 
each  army)  are  unwilling  to  set  the  example  of  recalling 
the  cavalry.  4,  On  the  same  day  a  means  of  approach 
was  observ^ed  by  a  certain  soldier.  5.  We  hope  to  have 
some  opportunity  of  following.  6.  He  ordered  all  the 
horses  to  be  removed,  lest  ^ny  hope  remain  {laterally 
be  left)  in  flight.  7.  Embassies  y^^t&%hnt\o  bimfrom 
some  (other,  the  othej|,  certain,  these,  the  same,  both, 
no)  states,  ,  8.  Some  were  unwilling"  to  give  up  their 
arms,  oAers  preferred  to  surrender.  9.  Scarcely  any- 
one visits  that  island  except  sailors. 

B. — 10.  You  must  build  the  ships  sufficiently  strong- 
to    stand    any    storm.     11.    He   himself   informed   us 
that  all  the  other  Belgians  were  in  arms,  and  that  the 
Germans  had  joined  them.     12.  Certain  of  thesci  came       .  .li- 
to  him  that  same  day.     13.   They  asked  him  TO^chodse   ' 
some  place  for  the  meeting  ;  they  ask  me  not  to  choose 
.     1    an vone  for  this  business.     14.  They  compel  us  to  report 
V'*^  whar-each  of  us  has  heard  about  each  matter.     15.  If 
anyone    learns    anything,    he    will    report    (it)    to    the 
mag"istrates.     16.    Our  men    are  hard  pressed  and  no 
{literally  and  not  any)  reinforcements  can  be  sent.     17. 
^  -^    He  begged  that  they  should  injure  no  one  {literally  that 
they  should  not  injure  anyone).     18,  He  advised  them 
to  say  nothing. 


(b)  Irregular  Verbs. 

SiNGlLAR. 

Plurau 

Sum       es 

este 

Nolo       n51i 

nolite 

E6           i 

ite 

Fero       fer* 

ferte 
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Imperative.     Subjunctive  in  Independent  Clauses. 

463.  Paradigms. 

THE   imperative   MOOD. 

(a)  Active  Voice. 
Singular.      Plural. 

Conj.      I.  ama  amate 

Conj.    II.  mone  monete 

Conj.  III.  regfe  regite 

Conj.  IV.  audi  audite 

Conj.  III.  {in -io)  cape  capite 

(c)  Passive  Voice.  (d)  Deponents. 

Singular.     Plural.         Singular.      Plural. 

Co7ij.      I.  amare     amamini      conare      conamini 

Conj.    II.  monere  monemini    verere       veremini 

Conj.  III.  regfere     regimini       sequere    sequimini 

Conj.  IV.  audire     audimini      sottire      sortimini 

Conj.  ///.(zV/-ior)capere  capimini  patere  patimini 
a.  In  the  case  of  the  reg^ular  verbs,  notice  the  relation 
in  form  of  the  ending-s  of  the  singular  of  the  im- 
perative (active,  passive  and  deponent)  to  the 
endings  of  the  present  infinitive  active  (122),  and 
also  of  the  endings  of  the  plural  of  the  imperative 
(passive  and  deponent)  to  the  endings  of  the  second 
plural  present  indicative  passive  (165). 

464.  Illustrative  Examples. 
Mihi  crede,  believe  me. 
Egredere  ex  oppido,       leave  the  town. 

Noli  ex  oppido  egredi,  do  not  leave  t/ie  town. 
Nolite  cedere,  do  not  yield. 

*  The  imperative  singular  of  died,  dftcd  and  facl5  is  sioiilarly  shortened 
to  die,  dac  and  fae. 
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a.  The_^mi2le_imj>erative  is  use  these  sentences, 

to  express  commands  and  entreaties,  while  in  pro- 
hibitions (?'.e.  negative  commands  and  entreaties) 
the  imperative  of. nolo  is  used  with  a_CQmp.lementary 
infinitive. 

465.  Illustrative  Examples. 
Redeamus,  /(?/  ?/s  return. 

Captivus  interficiatur,  let  the  prisoner  be  pjit  to  death. 
Ne  redire  audeant,         let  them  not  venture  to  return. 

a.  While  the  subjunctive  in  Latin  is  most  commonly- 
found  in  dependent  sentences,  it  is  also  used 
in  independent  sentences  with  varying-  meanings. 
One  such  usage  is  illustrated  in  these  sentences, 
namely,  that  which  is  sometimes  termed  the  Voli- 
tive  Subjunctive  (from  volo,  /  wilt).  The  volitive 
subjunctive  is  used  in  the  present  tense  {a)  in  the 
first  person  (plural)  to  express  an  exhortation,  and 
{b)  in  the  third  person  (singular  or  plural)  to  ex- 
press a  command.  The  negative  is  ne,  not  non; 
the  subject  is  of  course  in  the  nominative  (contrast 
the  English  construction).* 

466.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Facultas  nobis  detur,  may  an  opportunity  be  given  us. 
Incolumes  redeatis,      jnay  you  rettcrn  in  safety. 
Ne  hoc  accidat,  may  this  not  happen. 

a.  The  present  subjunctive  is  also  used  independently 
to  express  a  wish  that  something  may  or  may  not 
take  place,  the  negative  being  ne.  This  usage  is 
termed  the  Optative  .^j((>i7/>?rfhfp  (from  opto,  I  desire). 

*  When  the  subjunctive  expresses  an  exhortation,  it  is  often  termed  the 
Hortatory  Subjunctive,  and  when  expressing  a  couuuand  the  -^'IfifiYf  •'JH^- 
Jtinctive,  from  liortor  and  JubeO  respectively. 
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exercises. 

467.  •  I. 

A. — 1.  Magna  voce  suos  hortatur,  "In  fluctus  de- 
silite,  milites.  Nolite  dubitare  navi  egredi."  2.  Ne 
in  deditionem  veniamus.  3.  Ne  quod  incommodum 
accipiant.  4.  Auxilium  nobis  fer,  Caesar;  pedem 
referte,  milites.  5.  Omnis  senatus  necetur.  6.  H5c 
utrique  usui  sit.  /  7.  Adorimini  agmen  novissimum. 
8.  Sig"na  convertite  ;  signa  inferantur.  9.  X51i  pertur- 
bari ;  gladium  destringe.  30.  Aliud  cdnsilinm  inea- 
mus.  11.  Ite  ;  redite  ;  revertimini.  12.  Sibi  quisque 
con'sulat. 

.  '.ir^'^  ^"  ■ 

B. — 13.  Tertia  mita  vigilia,  loca  superidra  occupentur. 

14.  Finem  facite  dimicandi ;  nolite  initium  facere  fugae. 

15.  Alter  equitatui  praesit,  alter  cohortibus.  16.  Patera 
nos  praedam  facere.  17.  Has  litteras  defer  ad  matrem 
meam.  18.  Omni  periculo  Jiberer.  19.  Inimici  populi 
Romani  civitate  expellantur.  20.  Harum  rerum  ges- 
tarum  nolite  memoriam  deponere  ;  memoria  amicitiae 
nostrae  semper  retineatur.  21.  Re  friimentaria  ne 
intercliidamur.  22.  Aliquam^cultatem  nobis  da 
praedae  faciendae.  23.  Bono  animo  es.  24.  Haec, 
quae  petimus,  impetremus. 

468.  II. 

A. — 1.  Let  us  await  the  fleet  there.  2.  Let  us  not 
delay  here  (any)  longer.  3.  Do  not  make  war  on  us. 
4.  May  they  not  be  put  to  flight;  may  they  not  suffer 
defeat.  5.  Set  out  along  with  us.  6.  Be  prudent;  do 
not  be  bold.  7.  May  you  attain  3^our  freedom.  8.  Let 
someone  "be  present.  9.  Spare  us  ;  do  not  injure  any- 
one. 10.  At  the  same  time  let  an  attack  be  made  on 
the  unprotected  flank.     11.  Let  us  not  despair  of  safety  ; 


,^,/ 


^/ 
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do  not  despair  of  the  state.      12.  Let  the   forces   be 
increased  ;  may  the  number  of  defenders  increase. 

B. — 13.  Let  us  not  turn  and  flee.  14.  Appoint  a  day 
for  the  meeting-.  15.  May  your  influence  be  very  strong" 
with  them.  16.  Set  sail  at  midnight;  disembark  just 
before  dawn.  17.  Let  the  legion  be  led  thither  in  light 
marching  order.  18.  Follow  closely  the  Gauls  fleeing 
towards  the  river  ;  do  not  give  them  any  opportunity  of 
fleeing- into  Germany j|  19.  Let  us  take  up  arms  at  the 
beginning  of  spring.  20.  May  we  not  be  disappointed 
in  this  hope.  21.  Do  not  fear  for  the  ships.  22.  Let 
us  keep  the  Romans  from  marching-.  23.  Abandon  the 
assault.     24.  Let  bad  citizens  lose  their  citizenship. 

\  LESSON  LXXIX. 

Supine.     Review  of  Verb-Forms. 
469.  Paradigm. 

THE   supine. 

Conj.  I.      Conj.  II.    Conj.  III.   Conj.  IV.   Conj.  III. 

{in  -io.) 
Ace.     amatum    monitum      rectum      auditum      captuni 
Abl.     amatu        monitii          rectii          auditii         captQ 
a.  The_jSV<^w<?jsa  verbal  noun  (with  active  force)  of  the 
fourth  declension,  and  found  only  in  the^^cusative 
and  ablative  singular. 


The  principal  parts  of  the  verb  include  one  which  is 
identical  in  form  with  the  supine,  and  which  is 
therefore  said  to  furnish  the  supine  stem.  But  as 
the  supine  is  a  form  of  rare  occurrence  in  Latin, 
many  grammars  prefer  to  regard  this  principal 
part  as  the  neuter  singular  of  the  perfect  participle 
passive,  and  to  speak  therefore  of  the  participial 
(not  the  supine)  stem. 
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470.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Legates  ad  eum  miserunt  pacem  petitum,  they  sent  envoys 

to  him  to  seek  peace. 
Facile  est  factu,  it  is  easy  to  do  (literally  iji  the  doing). 

a.  The  accusative  supine  is  used,  as  in  the  first  sen- 

tence, to  denote  purpose,  after  verbs  of  motion, 
such  as  venio,  mitt5,  eo. 

b.  The  ablative  supine  is  used,  as  in  the  second  sen- 

tence, to  state  in  what  respect  a  statement  or  term 
is  applicable.  Compare  the  ablative  of  specification 
(414).  This  usage  is  found  chiefly  with  the  supines 
factu  and  dictu,  after  such  adjectives  as  facilis, 
difficilis  and  optimus. 

c.  The  accusative  supine  furnishes  a  fifth  (though  in- 

frequent) mode  of  expressing"  purpose,  in  addition 
to  those  given  in  451. 

471.  {a)  With  the  exception  of  the  comparatively  rare 
future  imperative  (active  and  passive)  and  future  infini- 
tive passive,  all  the  regular  forms  of  the  Latin  verb 
have  now  been  studied,  and  may  be  reviewed  at  this 
stage. 

{b)  The  Latin  verb  has  :— 

two  voices.  Active  and  Passive  (Deponent  verbs  being 
an  important  exception) ; 

four  regular  conjugations  (including  the  verbs  of  the 
third  conjugation  in  -i5) ;  in  addition  to  the  regular 
conjugations,  there  are  also  the  active  and  passive 
periphrastic  conjugations,  and  certain  irregular 
verbs,  especially  sum,  possum,  fer5,  eo,  fio,  volo, 
nolo  and  malo. 

the  indicative  mood  (active  and  passive),  with  six  tenses 
(present,  imperfect,  future,  perfect,  pluperfect  and 
future  perfect) ; 
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the  subjunctive  mood  (active  and  passive),  with  four 
tenses  (present,  imperfect,  perfect  and  pluperfect); 

the  imperative  mood  (active  and  passive),  with  two 
divisions  sometimes  called  present  and  future  ; 

the  infinitive  (active  and  passive),  with  three  tenses 
(present,  perfect  and  future) ; 

the  jDarticiples,  including"  the  present  and  future  parti- 
ciples of  the  active  voice,  and  the  perfect  participle 
and  the  gerundive  of  the  passive  voice. 

the  gfenmd  and  the  supine  of  the  active  voice. 

472.  VOCABULARY. 

nisi,  if  not  ;  unless,  except. 
rogo,  are,  avi,  atum,  ask* 

vis,  irregular,  f.,  in  smgwlav,  force,  violence,  might; 
in  plural,  strength,  vigour. 
N.B. — Vis  has  in  the   singular  the  nominative   vis, 
accusative  vim,  and  ablative  vi,  in  common  use  ;    the 
plural  is  vires,  virium,  viribus,  vires,  vires,  viribus. 

EXERCISES. 

473.  I. 

A. — 1.  Dum  ea  geruntur,  Icgio  ex  consuetiidine  tina 
frumcntatum  missa  est.  2.  Facilius  est  dictii  quam 
factii.  3.  Naves  factae  sunt  ad  quam  vis  vim  perfe- 
rendam.  4.  Legatos  ad  cos  mittit,  rogatum  ut  sibi 
militibusque  parcant.  5.  Vi  coacti  erant  commeatum 
ad  eum  portare.  6,  Negant  se  quidquam  nisi  communi 
c6nsili5  acturos  esse.  7.  Principatu  dejecti.t  novis 
rebus  studebant.  8.  Pedestres  copias  educturus  est ; 
ab  hoc  c5nsilio  deterrendus  est.  9.  Rcspondet  optimum! 
factii  esse  flumen  ponte  jungere.  10.  Vires  militum 
integrae  esse  videntur. 

*  KogS  is  used  like  both  im'Io  and  qiiacro  (426.  fn.),  but  with  ace. 

t  Translate  dj'jlclo  here  by  depriv^c. 

1  Translate  the  best  thing  to  do  ;  similarly  19. 


/\r^" 
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B.  — 11.  Ceteri,  cum  haec  animadvertissent,  sua 
omnia  in"  oppida  contulerunt.  12.  ScTsne  quo  eas  ? 
Nuni  terremini  ?  Nonne  utilissimum  erit?  13.  Dato 
signo,  e  castris  erumpant ;  eruptionem  faciant  ;  erupti5 
fiat.  14.  Eum  locum,  qucm  probaverat,  duplici  muro 
firmare  instituit.  15.  His  rebus  permdti,  magnopere 
perturbabantur  ;  navibus  verebar.  16.  Ubi  habitatis  ? 
Incolimus  extremes  fines  Belgfarum.  17.  Gallia  est 
divisa  in  partes  tres.  18.  IMonitum  venimus  te,  non 
oratum.  19.  Facile  factu  est  propius  accedere.  20. 
Leg:ati  vobis  ad  Caesarem  satis  faciendi  causa  mittendi 
erant. 

474.  II. 

A. — 1.  He  sends  out  five  cohorts  toforag'e.  2.  Noth- 
ing is  easier  to  say.  3.  They  ask  what  is  best  to  do. 
4.  Being  unable  to  defend  themselves,  they  sent  envoys 
to  Caesar  to  ask  aid.  5.  So  great  a  storm  has  arisen 
that  we  cannot  endure  the  violence  of  the  waves.  6. 
What  do  you  wish  except  to  seize  our  lands  by  (per) 
violence?  7.  No  one  has  yielded;  some  have  fallen. 
8 .  We  shall  be  seen  by  someone  ;  we  were  approaching 
the  sea.  9.  We  found  the  soldiers  occupied  in  pitching 
the  camp.  10.  They  met  the  foot-soldiers  fleeing.  11. 
This  report  will  be  borne  to  the  most  distant  regions. 

B.— 12.  They  had  rushed  out  of  the  camp  that  they 
might  not  be  surrounded.  13.  The  swiftest  of  the 
warships  had  been  shattered ;  a  shout  arises.  14.  Let 
us  dare  to  endure  anything ;  we  shall  go  out  (exeo) . 
lest  we  hear  anything.  15.  He  put  his  brother  in 
command  of  the  left  wing  ;  he  himself  was  in  command 
of  the  right.  16.  They  remember  that  this  will  be 
very  difficiilt  to  do.  17.  The  commanders  of  cavalry 
had  not  vet  perceived  what  was  being  done    {use  both 
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ago  a?ici  facio) .  18.  He  is  said  to  have  been  superior 
in  strength  of  body.  19.  They  will  surround  (tise  both 
circumvenio  and  circumdo)  ;  they  will  restore ;  they 
will  return  {use  both  redeo  and  revertor).  20.  On  his 
approach  they  send  envoys  to  ask  reinforcements,  that 
they  may  be  able  to  withstand  the  might  of  the  enemy. 


LESSON    LXXX. 
Conditional   Sentences.     Review  of    Subjunctive. 

A'7Sj_^Kjpnditional  sentence  is  a  complex  sentence  con- 
sisting- of  two  clauses :  (a)  a  subordinate  clause  con- 
taining some  supposition,  and  introduced  usually  in 
English  by  if  or  iinless,  in  Latin  by  si  or  nisi ;  {d)  a 
principal  clause  containing  the  conclusion  which  follows 
the  supposition.  These  clauses  are  termed  respectively 
the  Protasis  and  the  Apodosis. 

Jn  conditional  sentences  in  Latin  both  the  indicative 
and  the  siibjunctive  are  used,.. biit. regularly  the  same 
mood  occurs  in  both  clauses,  that  is,  either  both  clauses 
haye,  the  indicative  or  both  have  the  subjunctive. 

476.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Si    Romanus    civis    est,    liber    est,    if  he  is   a   Roman 

citizen^  he  is  free. 

Si  hoc  fecerunt,  inimici  erant,  //  they  did  this,  they 
were  enemies. 

a.  These  sentences  present  a  form  of  conditional 
sentence  referring  to  present  or  past  time,  which 
states  what  logically  follows  upon  something  which 
may  or  may  not  be  true.  The  indicative  mood 
is  used  in  both  English  and  Latin,  the  tenses 
having  their~usuar  values. 
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477.  Illustrative  Examples. 

Si  Caesar  adesset,  acrius  pugnarent,  if  Caesar  were  present, 

they  would  fight  more  vigorously . 
Si  Caesar  adfuisset,  acrius  piigiiavissent,  //  Caesar  had 

been  present,  they  would  have  fought  more  vigorously . 

a.  These  sentences  also  refer  to  present  or  past  time, 
but  they  do  not  deal  with  a  supposed  case  which 
may  or  may  not  be  true.  Rather,  it  is  implied 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  Caesar  was  not  present, 
and  therefore  the  fighting-  was  not  so  vigorous. 
In  conditional  sentences  contrary  to  fact,  Latin 
uses  the  subjunctive  in  both  clauses,  the  imperfect 
subjunctive  for  present  time,  the  pluperfect  sub- 
junctive for  past  time. 

478.  Illustrative  Examples. 

(1)  Si   obsides   miserint,   pacem  faciemus,    if  they  send 

hostages,  we  shall  make  peace. 
Si  amici  esse  videbuntur,  copias  reducet,  if  they  {shall) 
seem  to  be  friendly ,  he  will  lead  back  his  troops. 

(2)  Si  obsides  mittant,  pacem  faciamus,  if  they  were  to  send 

hostages,  we  should  make  peace. 
Si  amici  esse  videantur,  copias  rediicat,  if  they  shotdd 
seem  to  be  friendly ,  he  would  lead  back  his  troops. 

a.  All  these  conditional  sentences  refer  to  the  future. 
TEelwo  groups  of  suppositions  and  conclusions 
relate  to  the  same  state  of  affairs,  but  the  latter 

grroup  (27  refers  to  tTTem'Tess  simply  and  directly 

than  the  former  (l),  treating  them  rather  as  con- 
ceivable cases.  These  two  groups  are  often  dis- 
tinguished as  the  more  vivid  and  the  less  vivid. 
form  of  future  conditions. 
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b.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  more  vivid  future  con- 
ditional sentences,  EngHsh  ordinarily  uses  shall  or 
will,  and  in  the  less  vivid,  should  or  would  or  were 
to;   and  further  that  in  the  protasis  of  the  more 


vivid  forrn  Latin  has  the  fut^irf  r^X  fnturp  p^rf^/^t 
^indicatTve  (for  tlie^  use' oFfFiese  lenses  review  224), 
and  in  both  clauses  of  the  less  vivid    form   the 
pfesehl  suBjTmcfTye^;  \ 

479.  Two  methods  of  classifying-  these  four  kinds  of 
conditional  sentences  may  be  suggested  : — 

a.  First  method : 

Present  or  Past  Time|^^"^P^^  ^^^^^-^        ,       , 
V Contrary  to  Fact  (477). 

Future  Time    .  (f  "<=  "^.!fAV''  V' 

I  Less  vivid  (478,  2). 

b.  Second  method : 

^      .        r Present  or  past  time  (476)- 

°^^^^    I  Future  time  (478,  l). 
Ideal  (478,  2). 
Unreal  (477). 

480.  The   following   uses   of   the   Latin  subjunctive 
have  now  been  studied  :— 

In  indirect  questions  (362). 

In  clauses  of  purpose- 
adverbial,  with  ut  or  ne  (386). 
relative,  with  qui  (388). 
substantive,  with  ut  or  ne  (424). 

In  clauses  of  result  (37l). 

With  cum,  causal  or  temporal  (397). 

In  subordinate  clauses  in  indirect  discourse  (408). 

In  conditional  sentences  (477,  478). 

In  independent  clauses  of  exhortation,  command  or 
wish  (465,  466). 
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exercises. 
481.  I. 

f^l  \/i^'  -^^ — !•  Magna  praedae  faciendae  facultas  dabitur,  si 
•  -  -'  Rdmanos  castris  expulerimus.  2.  Si  hoc  fecissent, 
viribus  corporum  praestitissent.  3.  Si  perlculosuni  hoc 
esse  existimas,  cijr  non  aliquem  mittis  qui  auxihum 
r5get  ?  4.  Si  primi  ordines  graviter  prementur,  auxihum 
feremus.  5.  Si  banc  reni  impetret,  omni  periculo 
hberetur.  6.  Nisi  subsidium  noctii  missum  esset, , 
diiitius  vim  hostium  sustinere  non  potuissemus,  7. 
Etiam  si  acerrime  factus  erit  impetus,  pedem  non 
referemus  sed  pr5  castris  piignantcs  cademus.  8.  Si 
obsides  a  vobis  Caesari  dentur,  ut  ea  quae  polHceamini 
vosfacturos  intellegat,  pacem  vobiscum  faciat.  9.  Hunc 
cohem  si  tenebunt  nostri,  hostes  aqua  commeatiique  pro- 
hibebunt.  10.  Si  h5c  fiat,  omnin5  spes  fugae  tollatur. 
B. — 11.  Hac  orati5ne  quam  in  conciho  habuerat,  per- 
suaserat  Helvetiis  ut  finibus  suis  exirent.  12.  Cum  jam 
in  conspectum  agminis  nostri  venissent,  fuga  destiterunt. 
13.  Primo  perspicere  non  possunt  unde  aut  quam  in 
partem  h5c  fliimen  fluat.  14.  Finem  subsequendi  facia- 
mus,  ne  ab  nostris  intercliidamur,  -15.  Morte  suorum  ita 
perterriti  erant,  ut  summo  tumultu  ad  alteram  ripam 
transiissent.  16.  Respondit  adulescentem  summa  forti- 
tiidine  delectum  esse,  Lucium  nomine,  qui  apud  Gallos 
magnam  auct5ritatem  haberet.  17.  Si  priidens  fuisset, 
sensisset  quid  hie  ageretur.  18.  Primum  nos  cohortatus 
est  ut  ante  autumnum  ejus  modi  classem  efficeremus. 
19.  Reniintiant  se  tela  intra  munitidnes  conjicere  non 
potuisse,  quod  castra  fossa  incredibili  latitiidine  cir- 
cumdata  essent.  20.  Cum  haec  natio,  de  qua  supra 
scripsimus,  plurimum  totius  fere  Galliae  equitatii  valeat, 
longe  lateque  eircum  se  fines  vastaverunt. 
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482.  II. 

A. — 1.  If  anything-  happens,  I  shall  return  here  at 
once.  2.  If  anything-  should  happen,  I  should  return 
there  at  once.  3.  If  you  can  hear  their  voices,  they  are 
not  far  distant.  4.  If  you  -were  to  set  out  at  dawn,  you, 
would  reach  the  lake  at  nightfall.  5.  Unless  you  do 
this,  I  shall  go  alone.  6.  If  they  had  been  in- 
experienced in  sailing,  they  would  not  have  reached 
land  so  easily.  7.  Since  the  lower  part  of  the  island 
faces  the  continent,  the  inhabitants  would  often  cross 
over,  if  they  were  skilled  in  sailing.  8.  If  they  should 
prefer  to  cross  the  Rhine,  lands  would  be  given  them 
in  Gaul.  9.  If  the  number  of  the  enemy  increases,  the 
Gauls  will  gather  all  their  property  into  one  place.  10. 
Thus,  even  if  they  are  fond  of  making  war  or  of  pil- 
laging, opportunity  is  lacking, 

B. — 11.  Since  Caesar  himself  is  present,  they  are 
more  eager  for  fighting.  12.  If  Caesar  himself  is  pre- 
sent, they  will  fight  with  greater  zeal.  13.  He  begged 
them  not  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  14.  For  these  reasons, 
if  they  had  attempted  to  cross  by  (per)  force,  we 
should  have  prevented  (them),  15.  Because  of  the 
season,  let  them  not  attempt  to  visit  the  most  distant 
nations.  16.  These  reported  that  they  had  found  all 
the  troops  occupied  in  foraging,  except  those  who  had 
been  left  to  guard  the  baggage.  17.  He  commands  the 
tribunes,  centurions  and  officers  of  cavalry  to  seize  the 
approaches  and  roads  in  a  similar  manner.  18.  Unless 
the  magistrates  satisfy  me,  I  shall  spare  no  one.  19. 
If  he  should  ask  me  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do,  I 
should  urge  him  not  to  set  the  example  of  flight.  20. 
Since  all  men  are  by  nature  eager  for  freedom,  we  wish 
to  be  made  free. 
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483. 


WORD  LIST  VIII. 


NOUNS. 

aditus 

modus 

spatium 

tumultus 

dilig-entia 

nomen 

studium 

vis  -ronc<: 

initium 

ratid 

subsidium 

v5x 

cupidus 


ADJECTIVES. 

iniperitus  cccupattis  peritus 


PRONOUNS   AND    PRONOMINAL   ADJECTIVES. 


aliquis 

quis 

quisque 

ullus 

nonnulll 

quisquam 

quivis 

uterque            1 

quidam 

VERBS 

J 

ade5<v'"s)  1 

e5 

interclud5 

praedor 

bell5 

exeo 

liberd 

praesto 

cohortor 

flo 

mone5 

redeo 

dejicio 

frumentor 

navig"6 

rog-o 

desisto 

hortor 

5r6  -  •tG 

supero 

dimico 

impero 

persuaded 

transed 

epredior 

ined 

pet5 

valeo 

PREPOSITIONS. 

ab 

contra 

inter 

praeter  litKPJ 

ad 

cum 

intra 

pro 

ante 

de 

ob 

propter 

apud 

ex 

per 

sine 

circum 

in 

post 

sub 

trans 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

ac,  atque 

dum 

neque 

sed 

aut 

et,  -que 

nisi 

SI 

cum 

ne 

quod 

ut 
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READING  LESSON  XV. 
The  Story  of  Regulus.     (256  b.c.  ;  250  B.C.) 

484.  VOCABULARY. 

Africa,  ae,  i".,  Africa. 

Carthaginienses,  ium,  ni.  pi.,  the  Carthaginians  (in- 
habiting" the  city  of  Carthage  in  North  Africa). 

catena,  ae,  f.,  chain,  fetter ;  in  plur.  freely,  prison. 

conserve,  arc,  avi,  atum,  keep. 

crudelis,  e,  crnel. 

Graecus,  i,  m.,  Greek. 

Punicus,  a,  um,  Pimic,  Carthaginian. 

senectus,  -tutis,  f.,  old  age. 

uxor,  -oris,  f.,  uife. 
Nono  annoprimi  Piinici  belli,  quod  populus  Romanns 
contra  Carthaginienses  gcrebat,  Rdmani  consilium  in 
Africam  transeundi  inierunt  belli  inferendi  causa.  Ad 
has  res  conficiendas  classis  trecentarum  triginta  navium 
eflfecta  est,  et  plurimi  milites,  spe  praedae  faciendae 
adducti,  ad  portum  convenenmt.  Regulus  consul,  qui 
huic  classi  praefectus  erat,  idoneam  ad  navigandum 
tcmpestatcm  nactus,  inita  aestate_  naves  solvit,  et  classe 
Carthaginiensium  superata,  ad  Africam  pcrv-enit.  Ibi 
milites,  navibus  egrcssi,  complura  proelia  feccrunt  et 
multa  oppida  ccpcrunt.  Primo  Carthaginienses  neque 
virtute  neque  studio  pijgnandi  Romanis  pares  erant. 
Multis  incojnmodis  acceptis,  cum  se  defcndere  non 
possent,  legatos  ad  Graecos  miserunt  rogatum  ut  sibi 
auxilium  ferrent,  et  aliquem  mitterent  qui  exercitui 
praeesset. 

Dux  quidam,  Xanthippus  nomine,  rei  militaris 
peritissimus,  missus  est,  atque  proximo  anno,  cum 
jam     Carthaginienses     ad    dimicandum    paratos    esse 
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arbitraretur,  copias  suas  contra  Romands  eduxit,  qui  in 
agris  vastandis  occupati  erant.  Proelio  commiss5, 
R5mani  tantam  calamitatem  accepenint  ut  fere  omnes 
.  aut  caperentur  aut  interficerentur.  Vix  duo  milia  se  ad 
mare  receperunt,  et  Regulus  ipse  ab  hostibus  captus  et 
in  catenas  conjectus  est. 

Sed  Romani  cdnsilio  desistere  ac  finem  dimicandi 
facere  nolebant,  at  que  majoribus  copiis  coactis  bellum 
renovaverunt.  Post  quinque  annds  Carthaginienses, 
magna  accepta  calamitate,  legationem  ad  senatum  de 
pace  mittere  constituerunt.  Simul  Regnlum  adeunt  et 
certiorem  eum  de  hoc  consilio  faciunt :  ' '  Legatds  mis- 
suri  sumus  Rdmanis  persuadendi  causa  ut  pacem  faciant. 
Visne  una  cum  illis  proficisci  et  popul5  R5man5  osten- 
dere  quid  optimum  sit  factii  ?  Atque  si  senatus  quosdam 
adulescentes  nobiles,  qui  capti  sunt,  n5bis  non  red- 
diderit,  hiic  statim  ipse  redibis  ?  Nam  {for)  nisi  haec 
te  factiirum  pollicitus  eris,  non  te  ire  patiemur," 

Cum  Regulus  pollicitus  esset,  legati  profecti  sunt,  sed 
cum  ad  urbem  venissent,  Regulus  n51uit  in  munitiones 
ingredi  {to  enter),  quod  civis  esse  R5manus  destitisset. 
Sperabant  Carthaginienses  Regulum,  ut  ipse  liber  fieret, 
R5man5s  monitiirum  esse  ne  captivos  retinerent,  sed 
pacem  cum  hostibus  confirmarent.  Sed  cum  senatus 
quosdam  misit  qui  cum  e5  agerent,  haec  dixit :  ' '  Moni- 
tum  vos,  Patres,  veni,  ne  pacem  faciatis.  Cartha- 
ginienses, proeliis  fracti,  vix  iillam  spem  habent  neque 
quisquam  edrum  diiitius  bellandi  est  cupidus.  Bono 
animo  este ;  cives  ne  de  victdria  desperent.  Nolite 
captiv5s  reddere  ;  vires  ciijusque  illorum  integrae  sunt ; 
ego,  senectiite  confectus,  iisui  esse  rei  piiblicae  ntillo 
mod5  possum.  Nolite  mihi  timere  :  praestat  quidvis 
pati  quam  rei  piiblicae  nocere." 
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Hac  oratione  scnatui  persuasit  ne  quern  captivum 
redderet.  Atque  cum  n5nnulli  eum  retinere  conarentur, 
hortatus  est  amicos  ut  finem  flendi  et  orandi  facerent, 
et  dixit  se  illo  die,  qu5  captus  esset,  civitatem  amisisse. 
Turn  {theii)  uxdrcm  et  liberos  a  complexu  {his  embrace) 
removit,  et  ad  Africam  rediit,  niilla  vi  coactus  praeter 
fidem  {pledge)  quam  dederat  hosti.  Tamen  {and  yet) 
sciebat  se  ad  certissimam  mortem  et  ad  crudelissimos 
hostes  se  reverti,  sed  fidem  esse  conservandam  existi- 
mabat.  Sed  si  sibi  consuluisset,  non  rei  piiblicae,  num 
fama  tantae  fortitiidinis  ad  ultimas  regidnes  perlata 
esset  ? 


Templum :  Temple. 
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The  Story  of  Ulysses. 

{Chiefly  from  Ritchie^  Fabulae  Faciles.) 

The  Trojan  War. 

485.  Olim  Paris,  filitis  Priami  regis  Trojanorum, 
cum  in  Graeciam  mare  transiisset,  Helenam,  uxorem 
Menelai  regis  Spartae,  abdiixit.  Itaque  Menelaus  omnes. 
reges  Graeciae  convocavit,  et  oravit  ut  auxilium  sibi 
ferrent.  Mox,  classe  mille  diicentarum  navium  coacta, 
magnis  cum  copiis  profectus  est  ut  injuriam  ulcisceretur. 
Agamemn5n,  Menelai  frater,  toti  exercitui  Graecorum 
praefectus  est ;  et  una  cum  his  duobus  regibus  Achilles, 
qui  omnibus  hominibus  virtute  praestabat,  et  Ulixes, 
vir  summae  prudentiae,  naves  solverunt. 

Graeci,  navibus  egressi,  Trojam  vallo  fossaque  cir- 
cumdare  n5n  conati  sunt,  sed  in  litore  non  longe  a 
navibus  c5nsederunt.  Inter  mare  et  urbem  planities 
erat  magna,  atque  ibi  Trojani,  acie  instriicta,  saepecum 
Graecis  proelia  committebant.  Post  novem  annos 
Graeci  plurima  oppida  expiignaverant,  quae  circum 
Trojam  socii  Priami  habebant,  et  tanta  incommoda 
Tr5jani  acceperant  ut  minus  saepe  proelium  facere 
auderent. 

486.  Decimo  anno  belli,  controversia  magna  inter 
Agamemnona*  et  Achillem  orta  est,  atque  Achilles,  ira 
incensus,  piigna  abstinere  c5nstituit.  Trojani,  cum 
haec  cognovissent,  Graecos  audacius  adorti  sunt,  atque 

'naves  eorum  incendissent,  nisi  Patroclus,  qui  Achilli 
amicissimus  erat,  eum  rogavisset  ut  auxilio  Graecis 
veniret.      Neque  Achilli  persuadere  potuit  ut  ipse  in 

*  Some  nouns  of  the  third  declension,  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  have 
the  Greek  ending  -a  in  the  accusative  singular. 
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proelium  rcdlrct  ;  scd  Achilles  arma  et  equos  suos 
Patroclo  dedit  et  milites  suds  subsidio  Graecis  labo- 
rantibus  misit.  Adventu  eoriim  Trojani  repulsi  sunt ; 
sed  Patroclus  ipse  ab  Hcctorc,  fortissimo  ex  filiis  Priami, 
interfectus  est.  Turn  Achilles,  niagnd  doldre  affectus, 
mortem  amlcl  iilclsci  contcndit,  et,  rursus  armis  captis, 
in  niedios  hostes  irruit  atque  Hectora  interfecit.  Sed 
post  paucos  dies  ipse,  a  Paride  vulneratus,  cecidit,  et 
Graeci  de  victdria  jam  desperare  coeperunt. 

487.  Cum  jam  multi  hortarcntur  ut  in  Graeciam 
revcrtcrcntur,  Ulixes  Graecis  persuasit  ut  aliud  con- 
silium inlrcnt.  Equus  lic^neus  ing-cnti  magnitiidine  est 
effectus  atque  viris  armatis  completus  est.  Tum  reliqui 
Graeci  in  naves  conscenderunt  et  se  in  Graeciam  navi- 
gare  simulabant.  Tr5jani,  non  insidias  suspicati,  equum 
in  urbcm  traxcrunt,  cum  arbitrarentur  Graecos  miineri 
cum  dels  rcllquisse.  Scd  noctii  Ulixes  et  Menelaus 
ceterlque  ciui  se  in  equo  abdiderant,  egress!  sunt  et 
cust5dcs  portarum  nccaverunt.  Tum  reliqui  Graeci, 
signo  dato,  in  urbcm  ex  navibus  irruperunt.  Trojani 
aut  interfecti  sunt  aut  in  servitiitcm  abducti  ;  Troja 
ipsa  incensa  est. 

488.  Tandem  Graeci,  longo  bello  fessi,  domimi  redire 
constitucrunt.  Omnibus  igitur  rebus  ad  profectionem 
paratis,  naves  dediixerunt  et  idoncam  ad  navigandum 
tempestatem  nacti  magno  cum  gaudid  naves  solverunt. 
Ulixes,  qui  regnum  insulae  Ithacae  obtinuerat,  paulo 
antequam  cum  reliquls  Graecis  ad  bclluni  profectus  est, 
puellam  formosissimam  nomine  Penelopen*  in  matri- 
monium  duxerat.     Nunc  igitur,  cum  jam  decern  annos 


•  Some  nounsof  tho  first  declension,  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  have  (in  the 
slngrular)  -ei:i  the  nom.,  -en  in  tho  gen.,  -?n  in  tho  ace,  and  -C  in  tixo  abl. 
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quasi  in  exsilio  consiimpsisset,  magfna  cupiditate  patriae 
et  ux5ris  videndae  ardebat.  Postquam  tamen  pauca 
milia  passuum  a  litore  Trojae  progress!  sunt,  tanta 
tempestas  subito  coorta  est,  ut  nulla  navium  cursum 
tenere  posset,  sed  passim  disjicerentur.  Navis  autem 
ilia,  qua  ipse  Ulixes  vehebatur,  vi  tempestatis  ad  meri- 
diem delata,  decimo  die  ad  litus  Libyae  pervenit. 

The  Lotus  Eaters. 

489.  Ancoris  jactis,  Ulixes  c5nstituit  ndnniillos  e 
sociis  in  terram  exponere,  qui  aquam  ad  navem  refer- 
rent  et  qualis  esset  natiira  ejus  reg-i5nis  cog'noscerent. 
Hi  ig-itur  e  navi  egress!  imperata  facere  parabant.  Dum 
tamen  fontem  quaerunt,  quidam  ex  incolls  occurrunt 
atque  hospitiS  acceperunt.  Accidit  autem*  ut  mir5  qu5- 
dam  friictii  quem  15tum  appellabant  hi  homines  viverent. 
Quem  cum  Graeci  g^ustavissent,  patriae  et  sociorum 
statim  obliti,  affirmaverunt  semper  se  in  ea  terra  man- 
siirds,  ut  dulcl  ill5  cibo  in  perpetuum  fruerentur. 

Ulixes,  cum  ab  hora  septima  ad  vesperum  exspec- 
tavisset,  veritus  net  socii  in  periculd  essent,  non- 
nullos  e  reliquis  misit,  ut,  quae  causa  esset  morae, 
c6g:n5scerent.  Hi  igitur  in  terram  expositi,  cum  ad 
vicum  qui  non  longe  aberat  pervenissent,  socids  suos 
quasi  vind  ebrids  reppererunt,  atque  eis  persuadere 
c5nabantur,  ut  secum  ad  navem  redirent.  111!  tamen 
resistere  ac  manii  se  defendere  coeperunt,  saepe  cla- 
mitantes  se  numquam  ex  eo  loco  discessiir5s.  Quae  cum 
ita  essenti,  niintii  re  infecta  ad  Ulixem  redierunt.  His 
rebus  cognitis,  Ulixes  ipse  cum  omnibus  qui  in  navi 

*  Translate  autem  by  now,  and  fructa  by  on,  literally  by  means  of. 
t  After  a  verb  ot  fearing,  ne  means  lest  or  that. 
X  Translate  freely  by  under  these  circumstances. 
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relict!  sunt  ad  locum  venit  ;  et  soci5s  frustra  hortatus 
ut  sponte  sua  redirent,  manibus  eorum  post  terga  vinctis, 
invitos  ad  navem  reportavit.  Turn,  ancoris  sublatis, 
quam  celerrime  e  portu  navem  solvit. 

The  Giant  Polyphemus. 

490.  Posterd  die  postquam  totam  noctem  remis.  con- 
tenderant,  ad  terram  ignotairi  pervenerunt.  Turn,  quod 
naturam  ejus  regionis  Tgfnorabat,  ipse  Ulixes  cum  duo- 
decim  e  sociis  in  terram  egressus  loca  explorare  con- 
stituit.  Paulum  a  litore  progress!  specum  ingfentem 
invenerunt,  quem,  etsi  intellegebant  se  non  sine  periculo 
id  facturds,  intra verunt.  Ibi  magnam  c5piam  lactis 
invenerunt  in  vasis  ingentibus  conditam.  Dum  omnes 
mirantur  qi:is  eum  locum  incolerct,  subit5  m5nstrum 
horribile  conspexerunt,  humana  quidem  specie  et  figura, 
sed  ingenti  magnittidine  corporis.  Hunc  gigantem 
cum  animadvertissent  unum  omnind  oculum  habere  in 
media  fronte  positum,  intellcxeruiit  hunc  esse  unu!ii  e 
Cyclopibus,  de  quibus  famam  jam  acceperant.* 

491.  Graeci  igitur,  ubi  monstnim  viderunt,  timore 
peiterriti  in  interiSrcm  partem  speluncae  c5nfugerunt. 
Polyphemus  autcm  (id  enim  gigantis  nomen  erat)  pccora 
sua  in  speluncam  egit  ;  tum  cum  saxo  ingenti  portam 
obstrijxisset,  ignem  in  medio  specii  fecit.  Mox  cum 
Graecos  animadvertisset,  magna  voce  clamavit.  "  Qui 
estis  homines?  Mercatores  ant  praedones  ?  "  Tum 
Ulixes  respondit  set  neque  mercatores  esse  neque  prae- 
dandl  causa  venisse  ;  sed  e  Troja  redeuntes  vi  tempe- 
statum  a  cursii  depulsos  esse.      Oravit  etiam  ut  se  sine 

•  Translate  by  had  heard. 

t  In  double  questions  an  in  used  with  the  force  of  or. 

X  Translate  by  they;  Ulysses  speaks  for  himself  and  his  comrades. 
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injuria  discedere  pateretur.  Turn  Polyphemus,  nullo 
dato  response,  duo  e  Graecis  manu  corripuit  et  membris 
eorum  divulsis  carnem  devorare  coepit. 

492.  Dum  haec  geruntur,  Graecdrum  animos  tantus 
terror  occupavit,  ut,  omni  spe  salutis  deposita,  mortem 
praesentem  exspectarent,  Polyphemus  autem  humi 
pr5stratus,  somno  se  dedit.  Quod  cum  vidisset  Ulixes, 
tantam  occasionem  non  amittendam  arbitratus,  in  animd 
habebat  gladio  interficere.  Sed  cum  saxum  animad- 
vertisset,  quo  introitus  obstructus  erat,  nihil  se  pr5fec- 
turum*  intellexit,  si  Polyphemi:m  interfecisset.  Tanta 
enim  erat  ejus  saxi  magnitudo,  ut  ne  decem  quidem 
homines  movere  possent.  Prima  luce,  Polyphemus  jam 
e  somno  excitatus  idem  quod  superi5re  die  fecit ;  cor- 
reptis  enim  du5bus  e  reliquis  viris,  carnem  eorum  sine, 
mora  devoravit.  Tum,  cum  saxum  removisset,  ipse 
cum  pecore  e  specii  prog'ressus  est,  atque  postquam 
omnes  oves  exierunt,  saxum  in  locum  restituit. 

The  Device  of  Ulysses. 

493.  Ulixes  ver5  qui,  ut  supra  demonstravimus,  vir 
magnae  fuit  priidentiae,  etsi  intellegebat  quantum  esset 
periculum,  non  dum  omnino  desperabat,  sed  h5c  cepit 
c5nsilium.  Sub  noctem  cum  Polyphemus  ad  specum 
rediisset  et  e5dem  modd  quot  antea  cenavisset,  Ulixes 
litrem  vini  j^rSmpsit,  quem  forte  secum  habebat,  et 
giganti  dedit.  Polyphemus,  qui  numquam  antea  vinum 
gustaverat,  statim  hausit.  Hoc  facto  quaesivit  qu5 
nomine  Ulixes  appellarctur.  Ille  respondit  se  Neminem 
appellari.  Quod  cum  aiidivisset,  Polyphemus  ita  lociitus 
est :   ' '  Hanc  tibi  gratiam  pro  tant5  beneficio  referam ; 

*  From  proficlO,  not  from  proflclscor ;  note  the  quantity, 
t  Translate  by  as  (see  668). 
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te  ultimum  omninm  devorabd. ' '  His  dictis,  cibo  vlnoque 
gravatus,  brevi  somno  opprcssus  est.  Turn  Ulixes  sociis 
convocatis  dixit:  "  Habemns  facultatem  qiiam  peti- 
mus."  Turn  postqtiam  quid  fieri  vellet  ostendit,  sudem 
praeacutam  conquirebat.  Quam  cum  repperisset,  ignl 
calefecit,  atque  oculum  Polyphemi  dum  dormit  trans- 
fodit  ;  hoc  facto,  omncs  in  ultimas  speluncae  partes  se 
abdiderunt. 

494.  Turn  illc  subito  illo  dolorc  e  somno  excitatus, 
clamorem  maximum  sustulit,  et  dum  per  speluncam 
errat,  Ulixem  et  socios  manu  comprehendere  conabatur. 
Cum  tamen  jam  omnin5  caecus  esset,  nullo  modo  hoc 
efficere  potuit.  Interea  reliqui  Cyclopes  clamore  audito 
undique  ad  speluncam  convenerunt  et  quid  gereretur 
quaesiverunt,  et  quam  ob  causam  tantum  clamorem 
sustulissct.  Ille  respondit  se  graviter  vulncratum  esse  ; 
cum  tamen  ceterl  quaesivissent  quis  ei  vulnus  intulisset, 
respondit  ille  Nemincm  id  fecisse.  Quibus  rebus  auditis, 
unus  e  Cyclopibus  dixit:  "  Si  nemo  te  vulneravit,  ap- 
paret  consilio  deorum,  quibus  resistere  nee  possumus 
nee  volumus,  hoc  supplicio  te  affici."  His  rebus  dictis 
discesserunt  Cyclopes, eum  in  insaniamincidisse  arbitratic 

The  Escape. 

495.  Polyphemus,  ubi  socios  suos  discessisse  sensit, 
furore  atque  amentia  impulsus  Ulixem  iterum  quaerere 
coepit.  Tandem  cum  portam  invenisset,  saxum  removit, 
ut  pecus  ad  a54"ros  exiret.  Tum  ipse  in  introitu  sedit  et 
ut*  quaeque  ovis  ad  locum  venerat,  tergum  ejus  manibus 
tractabat,  ne  viri  inter  oves  eflfugfcre  possent.  Quod 
cum  animadvertisset  Ulixes,  hoc  iniit  consilium;  intel- 

'Tmnslate  ut  here  by  as;  although  Iho  clause  refers,  not  to  matincr. 
but  to  time  (lil6.  b).  The  pluperfect  following  should  be  translated  by  the 
English  simple  past.    (Compare  642.) 
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lexit  enim  omnem  spem  saluti-s  in  dolo  magis  quam  in 
virtiite  poni.  Primum  tres  pinguissimas  ex  ovibus 
deleg'it ;  quas  cum  inter  se*  conexuisset,  iinum  sociorum 
ventribust  earum  ita  subjecit,  ut  omnind  lateret.  Deinde 
oves,  hominem  secum  ferentes,  ad  portani  egit.  Id 
accidit  quod  fore+  suspicatus  erat.  Polyphemus  enim, 
postquam  manus  tergist  earum  imposuit,  oves  exire 
passus  est.  Eodem  modo  Ulixes  omnes  socios  emisit ; 
ipse  ultimus  evasit. 

496.  His  rebus  ita  c5nfectis,  Ulixes  magnopere  veritus 
ne§  Polyphemus  dolum  sentiret,  celeriter  cum  sociis  ad 
litus  contendit ;  quo  cum  venissent,  ab  eis,  qui  navi 
praesidio  relicti  erant,  magna  cum  laetitia  accepti  sunt. 
Tum  Ulixes  non  satis  tiitum  esse  arbitratus  si  in  eo  loco 
maneret,  quam  celerrime  proficisci  constituit.  Jussit 
igitur  omnes  in  navem  conscendere  et  ancoris  sublatis 
paulum  a  litore  in  altum  provectus  est.  Ttun  magna 
voce  clamavit,  "  Tii,  Polypheme,  qui  jiira  hospitii 
spemis,  jiistam  et  debitam  poenam  solvisti."  Hacvoce 
audita,  Polyphemus  ira  incensus  ad  mare  se  contulit  et 
ubi  intellexit  navem  paulum  a  litore  remotam  esse, 
saxum  ingens  manii  corripuit  atque  in  eam  partem 
conjecit,  unde  v5cem  venire  sensit.  Graeci  autem,  niillo 
acceptd  incommode,  cursum  tenuerunt. 

The  Island  of  Circe,  the  Enchantress. 

497.  Brevi  intermisso  spatio,  Graeci  insulae  cuidam 
appropinquaverunt  quam  Circe,    filia   Solis,   incolebat. 

*  Translate  by  to  one  another,  literally  among  themselves. 

t  The  dative,  having  the  force  of  with  reference  to,  is  often  used  with 
compound  verbs,  -where  it  is  freely  translated  by  the  preposition  suggested 
by  the  preflx,  here  under  <siib>,  and  on  (lu). 

\  Literally  would  be,  freely  would  occurs 

§  See  489.  f  n.,  t. 
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E5  cum  pervenissent,  Ulixes  frumentandi  causa  navi 
egredi  cdnstituit ;  cdgndverat  enim  frumentum  quod  in 
navi  haberent  jam  deficere.  Sociis  igitur  ad  se  con- 
vocatis,  qu5  in  loc5  res  essct*  et  quid  fieri  vellet,  ostendit. 
Cum  tamen  omnes  memoriam  retinerent  criidelis  mortis 
eorum  qui  nuper  in  terram  •Cycldpuin  egressi  erant, 
nemo  repertus  est  qui  hoc  negotium  suscipere  vellet. t 
Tandem  res  ad  sortem  rcvocatur,  atque  Eurylochus 
cum  du5bus  et  vigfinti  sociis  in  interiorem  partem  iiisulae 
proficiscitur.  Vix  poterant  ei  qui  in  navi  relicti  erant 
lacrimas  tenere ;  credebant  enim  se  socios  suos  numquam 
iterum  visiiros. 

498.  Illi  interea  aliquantum  progfressi  ad  villam  quan- 
dam  pervenerunt,  summa  mag-nificentia  aedificatam ; 
ciijus  ad  januam  cum  adiissent,  ipsa  Circe  exiit  et 
summa  cum  benignitate  omnes  invitavit  ut  introirent. 
Eurylochus  autem,  insidias  suspicatus,  foris  exspectare 
constituit  ;  reliqui  rei  novitate  adducti  intraverunt, 
atque  convivium  magnificum  invenerunt  omnibus  rebus 
instriictum.  Scd  Circe  vinum  medicament©  quodam 
miscuerat ;  quod  cum  illi  bibissent,  gravi  sopore  omnes 
statim  oppressi  sunt.  Tum  Circe  baculo  aureo  quod 
gerebat  capita  e5rum  tetigit ;  quo  facto  t ,  omnes  in  porcos 
subito  conversi  sunt.  Interea  Eurylochus  igfnarus  quid 
ageretur  ad§  januam  sedebat ;  postquam  tamen  ad  solis 
occasum  frustra  exspectavit,  ad  navem  solus  reverti 
constituit. 

*  Translate  freely  by  how  matters  stood. 

t  Translate  qal  vellet  by  who  ifcts  trilling  or  to  be  tmlling.  A  relative 
clause  witli  the  subjunctive  is  often  used  to  characterize  the  antecedent  a6 
belonging  to  a  class. 

t  Translate  by  whereupon,  more  literally  this  having  been  done, 

I  Translate  here  by  at. 
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Ulysses  Comes  to  the  Rescue. 

499,  Ulixes  cum  intellexisset  socids  su5s  in  peri- 
culo  esse,  gladio  correpto,  Eurylochd  imperavit,  ut  sine 
mora  viam  ad  illam  domum  monstraret.  Ille  tamen 
multis  cum  lacrimis  Ulixem  complexus  obsecrare  coepit, 
ne  tantum  periculum  susciperet.  Ulixes  autem  respon- 
dit  se  neminem  invitum  secum  adducturum  ;  ei  licere, 
si  mallet,  in  navi  manere  ;  se  ipsum  sine  lillo  auxilid 
rem  suscepturum.  Hoc  cum  magna  voce  dixisset,  e 
navi  desiluit. 

Aliquantum  progressus  subitd  conspexit  adulescentem 
fdrma  pulcherrima,  aureum  baculum  manu  gferentem. 
Hie  rog"at :  ' '  Quo  proficisceris  ?  N5nne  scis  banc  esse 
Circes  domum  ?  Hie  incliisi  sunt  araici  tui,  ex  hiimana 
specie  in  porc5s  conversi.  Num  vis  ipse  idem  malum 
pati  ?  ' '  Ulixes  simul  ac  vocem  audivit  adulescentem 
esse  deum  Mercurium  sensit ;  niilld  tamen  mod5  ab 
consili5  deterreri  potuit.  Quod  cum  Mercurius  sensisset, 
herbam  quandam  ei  dedit,  quam  contra  carmina  pliiri- 
mum  valere  dicebat.  "  Hanc  cape,"  inquit,  "  et  ubi 
Circe  te  baculo  tetig"erit,  destricto  g-ladio,  impetum  in 
eam  fac." 

The  Enchantress  Foiled. 

500.  Brevi  intermiss5  spatio,  Ulixes  ad  omnia  peri- 
cula  subeunda  paratus  ad  villam  pervenit  atque  ab  ipsa 
Circe  benigne  exceptus  est.  Omnia  eodem  mod5  quo 
antea  facta  sunt.  Mox,  ubi  fames  cib5  depulsa  est, 
Circe  poculum  aureum  vin5  repletum  Ulixi  dedit.  Ille, 
etsi  suspicatus  est  venenum  sibi  paratum  esse,  poculum 
exhausit.  Quo  fact5,  Circe,  postquam  caput  ejus  baculo 
tetigit,  ea  verba  lociita  est  quibus  soci5s  ejus  antea  in 
porcos  converterat.  Res  tamen  omnin5  aliter  evenit 
atque  ilia  speraverat.     Tanta  enim  vis  erat  ejus  herbae 
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quam  dederat  Mercurius,  ut  neqiie  venenum  neque 
verba  quidquam  efficere  possent.  Deinde  Ulixes,  sicut 
jusserat  Mercurius,  gladid  destricto,  impetum  in  earn 
fecit  et  mortem  minitabatur.  Tum  Circe,  cum  sensisset 
artem  suam  nihil  valere,  multis  cum  lacrimis  eum 
obsecrare  coepit,  ne  interficeret. 

Ulixes  autem  ubi  sensit  eam  timore  perterritam  esse, 
postiilavit  ut  socios  sine  mora  in  hiimanam  speciem 
rediiceret ;  si  minus*,  ostendit  se  statim  eamnecatiirum. 
His  rebus  Circe  vehementer  comm5ta  ad  pedes  ejus  se 
projecit  et  multis  cum  lacrimis  pollicita  est  se,  quae  ille 
imperavisset,  omnia  facturam.  Ita  sociis  receptis  Ulixes 
niintium  ad  navem  misit,  qui  reliquis  Graecis  quae  facta 
essent  niintiaret. 

Atque  multa  alia  periciila  Ulixes  subiit ;  sed  tandem 
in  patriam  suam  ipse  pervenit  incolumis,  omnibus  sociis 
amissis,  atque  ibi  uxorem  Penelopen  vivam  et  salvam 
repperit,  atque  cupide  reditum  suum  exspectantem . 

•  Translate  si  mluus  by  otherwise  ov  if  not. 


Coin  of  Antoninus  Pius. 


RULES    OF    SYNTAX    AND    EXERCISES    IN 
PROSE   COMPOSITION. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Order  of  Words. 

501.  Because  of  its  wealth  of  inflections,  Latin  admits 
much  greater  freedom  of  order  than  EngHsh  does,  with- 
out a  corresponding  loss  of  clearness.  The  order  of 
words  in  Latin  is  not,  however,  purely  haphazard  ;  al- 
though no  invariable  rules  of  order  exist,  there  are  cer- 
tain arrangements  which  are  normal  or  usual,  and  which 
should  be  varied  only  for  some  definite  purpose,  such 
as  to  secure  emphasis  or  to  promote  euphony. 

502.  In  the  normal  arrangement  of  a  simple  sentence, 
the  subject,  followed  by  its  attributes,  comes  first ;  the 
verb  comes  last,  preceded  by  its  modifiers  or  objects; 
as.  All  these  differ  from  one  another  ifi  langziage :  Hi 
omnes  lingua  inter  se  differunt. 

This  order  is  often  changed,  especially  in  the  case  of  : 
(a)  Emphasis. — This  is  often  secured  by  putting  words 
other  than  the  subject  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  or 
words  other  than  the  verb  at  the  end  ;  as,  (//  was)  by 
one  man^s  sagacity  {that)  Greece  was  freed :  Unius  viri 
prudentia  Graecia  llberata  est.  Other  rozite  they  had  none: 
Aliud  iter  habebant  nullum. 

{b)  Connection  OF  Sentences. — At  the  beginning  of 
a  sentence  are  regularly  placed  words  or  phrases  which 
refer  to  the  previous  sentence  or  some  part  of  it,  and 
which  thus  serve  as  a  connecting  link,  leading  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown  ;  as,  The  same  day  eyivoys  came 
to  Caesar:  Eodem  die  legati  ad  Caesarem  venerunt. 

.3.30 
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503.  (a)  The  modifiers  of  a  noun. — Cardinal  numerals,  adjectives 
denoting  size  and  weiglit  (e.g.  mdgnus),  and  pronominal  adjectives 
(except  possessives)  commonly  precede;  other  modifiers  commonly 
follow. 

Where  a  noun  is  modified  both  by  an  adjective  and  by  a  genitive 
(not  partitive),  the  preferred  order  is  adjective,  genitive,  noun. 

{b)  Pronouns. — Relative  and  interrogative  pronouns  are  regularly' 
the  first  words  in  their  clause,  preceding  even  a  conjunction,  or  (if 
used  adjectively )  a  preposition  ;  as.  When  Caesar  was  informed  of  these 
things :  Quibus  de  rebus  cum  Caesar  certior  factus  asset. 

■(c)  Adverbs  commonly  precede  the  words  they  modify.  But  quoque 
and  qnidem  always,  and/e?-e  generally,  follow. 

{d)  Prepositions  precede  the  words  thej'  govern,  with  the  exception 
of  cwm,  which  is  regularly  suffixed  to  the  ablative  of  the  personal,  re- 
flexive, relative,  and  interrogative  pronouns. 

(e)  Negatives  are  regularly  placed  before  the  word  modified. 
When  the  negative  belongs  to  the  whole  sentence,  it  is  placed  either 
before  the  verb,  or  more  often  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence.* 
Ne  .  .   .   quidem  enclose  the  word  or  words  modified. 

(/)  Verbs. — The  Copula  or  link  verb  esse  is  seldom  placed  at  the 
end  of  its  clause.  A  dependent  infinitive,  as  a  rule,  precedes  the 
verb  on  which  it  depends. 

ig)  Conjunctions  are  regularly  the  first  words  in  their  own  clauses, 
but  they  are  preceded  bj-  a  relative  pronoun,  and  sometimes  by  other 
emphatic  or  connecting  words. 

For  the  enclitics  -que,  -ne  (interrogative),  -re,  see  page  218.  fn. 


Order  of  Clauses. 

504.  (a)  Noun  and  Adjective  clauses,  as  a  rule,  have  the  position 
a  noun  or  an  adjective  of  similar  value  would  have.  But  a  relative 
clause  frequentl}',  when  emphatic,  precedes  a  general  antecedent, 
such  as  is  or  hlc. 

Indirect  questions  generally  follow  the  verb  on  wliich  they  depend, 
as  also  does  the  accusative  and  infinitive  construction  when  of  any 
length. 

{b)  Adverbial  clauses,  if  preparatory  to  their  main  clause,  or  ex- 
piessingsome  attending  circumstance,  either  precede  the  main  clause, 
or  are  inserted  in  it.  Such  are  the  temporal,  conditional,  causal,  and 
concessive  clauses. 


*  Latin  prefers  neqiie  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  to  et  or  scd  followed 
by  a  negative.    (See  659.  i.) 
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But  adverbial  clauses  that  are  explanatory  of,  or  complementary  to, 
their  main  clause  regularly  follow.  Such  are  the  consecutive  clauses, 
and  causal  sentences  where  the  emphasis  lies  on  the  reason  advanced. 

Purpose  clauses  more  frequently  follow  than  precede,  the  general 
principle  being  to  place  last  the  clause  on  which  the  emphasis  falls. 

(c)  Participial  clauses  generally  precede,  or  are  inserted  in,  the 
main  clause,  and  very  seldom  follow  it  as  in  English. 

505.  In  narrative  prose  the  order  of  time  is  almost  in- 
variably observed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  various 
clauses  of  a  sentence  ;  as,  The  Gervians  threw  away  their 
arms  whe7i  they  saw  that  their  cofurades  tcere  bciiig  slai7i, 
and  rushed  07(t  of  the  camp:  Germani  cum  suos  interfici 
viderent,  armis  abjectis  se  ex  castris  ejecerunt. 

506-  Where  modern  English  narrative  is  apt  to  consist  of  a  series 
of  detached  sentences,  comparatively  short  and  simple  in  structure, 
classical  Latin  narrative  is  more  apt  to  group  several  of  these  sen- 
tences into  a  longer  and  more  complex  sentence,  with  the  verb 
expressing  the  main  idea  (or  the  final  outcome)  as  the  principal  verb, 
and  the  others  in  various  subordinate  relations.  Such  a  sentence  is 
known  as  a  Period. 

In  the  periodic  structure  (and  this  is  true  of  the  Latin  short  sen- 
tence also  as  a  rule),  the  main  thought  is  not  complete  until  the  final 
words  are  given,  and  the  period,  although  apparently  involved,  is 
really  arranged  in  a  strictly  logical  way,  and  is  intended  to  be  grasped 
as  a  whole.  In  the  English  long  sentence  (as  often  in  the  short 
sentence  also)  we  seldom  find  the  main  thought  left  in  suspense  until 
the  very  end  of  the  sentence,  and  the  thought  is  intended  rather  to 
be  grasped  in  detail. 

Contrast  the  Latin  with  the  English  in  the  following  : 
Our  men  then  marched  back  to  camp.  Not  a  man  had  been  killed  and 
very  few  v^oumled.  Yet  they  had  expected  a  formidable  campaign,  for 
the  enemy  ninnbered  four  hundred  thonnand  men:  Nostri  ad  iinum 
omnes  incolumes,  perpaucis  vulneratis,  ex  tanti  belli  timore,  cum 
hostium  Humerus  capitum  quadringentorum  milium  fuisset,  se  in 
castra  receperunt.     See  also  the  example  in  505. 

Concords. 

The  following-  are  the  general  rules  of  agreement: 
507.  Appositives. — A  word  placed  in  apposition  with 
another  agrees  with  it  in  case*  (54.  d). 

*  A  possessive  genitive  may  be  in  apposition  with  the  genitive  implied  in 
another  word,  such  as  a  possessive  pronoun.    (See  6i>5.  iii.) 
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508.  Attributive  Words. — An  adjective  (including 
the  numerals),  a  pronoun,  or  a  participle,  agrees  in 
gender,  number,  and  case  with  the  word  to  which  it 
belongs  (64). 

i.  The  attribute,  if  it  belongs  to  more  than  one  word,  regularly 
agrees  with  the  nearest. 

509.  The  Predicate.* — [a)  The  verd  agrees  with  its 
subject  in  number  and  person. 

(d)  K predicate  adjective  (or  a  participle  in  the  compound 
tenses  of  the  verb)  agrees  with  the  subject  of  the  verb 
in  gender,  number,  and  case. 

(f)  A  predicate  noun  agrees  with  its  subject  in  case  (l46) . 

i.  V^here  there  are  more  than  one  subject,  the  verb  and  the 
predicate  adjective  may  be  plural,  or  may  be  singular,  agreeing  with 
the  nearest  subject,  and  being  understood  with  the  others. 

ii.  The  verb  may  also  be  singular  when  two  singular  subjects 
form  but  one  notion  ;  as,  A  loud  din  and  shouting  arose  :  Clamor 
fremitusque  oriebatur.  (So  'The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies.') 
So  regularly  with  senatus  populusque  Rdmanus. 

iii.  Where  the  subjects  are  of  different  persons  and  the  plural  Is 
used,  the  first  j^erson  takes  precedence,  then  the  second  ;  as,  Cicero 
and  I  are  well :  Eg-0  et  Cicero  valemus. 

510.  Pronoun  and  Antecedent.* — A  relative  or  a 
demonstrative  pronoun  agrees  in  gender,  number,  and 
person  with  the  word  (termed  the  antecedent)  to  which 
in  sense  it  refers. 

i.  But  if  the  pronoun  is  the  subject  of  a  verb  with  a  predicate  noun, 
it  will  agree  with  the  predicate  noun  rather  than  with  the  antecedent. 

*The  number  or  the  gender  of  predicates  and  relative  pronouns  is  often 
determined  by  the  meaning,  not  the  form,  of  the  words  to  which  they  refer. 
Examples  of  this  construction  ai'cording  to  sense  (Si/jiesis)  a»-c:  A  great 
throng  teas  hurling  veapoiiK :  Mfigiin  iiinltltudo  lela  eoiijlriebaiit.  He 
sends  forward  the  cavalry  to  see:  Eqiiltritiiiii  pr.ieiiilttlt.  qiil  vldeaiit. 
Six  thousniid  men  left  the  camp  at  nightfall :  Uomliiuni  inilia  sex  prima 
nocte  c  casti'is  egressl  sunt. 
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I.    The  Accusative  and  Infinitive. 

511.  (a)  For  the  use  of  the  infinitive  with  a  subject 
accusative,  after  verbs  meaning"  /<?  say,  thhik,  believe, 
know,  perceive,  feel,  and  the  like,*  where  English  usually 
has  a  noun  clause  introduced  by  that,  see  320. 

(<J)  For  the  rules  for  the  use  of  the  tenses  of  the  infin- 
itive (present,  perfect,  and  future),  see  327. 

{c)  For  the  use  of  me,  nos,  for  /,  we  ;  te,  vos,  ior  you; 
and  either  se  (or  sese)  or  the  accusative  of  is  for  he,  she, 
they\  as  subjects  of  the  infinitive,  see  323. 

i.   Instead  of  is,  ille  may  be  used  for  greater  emphasis. 

{d)  For  the  agreement  of  the  compound  forms  of  the 
infinitive  with  the  subject  accusative  in  g-ender,  number, 
and  case,  see  322.  a,  and  332.  a. 

512.  For  the  use  of  the  subject  accusative  with  the 
future  infinitive  after  verbs  signifying:  to  hope,  promise, 
threaten,  and  the  like,  where  English  gfenerally  has  the 
simple  infinitive  (instead  of  a  noun  clause  introduced  by 
thai),  see  328. 

513.  For  a  list  of  common  verbs  which  take  the  ac- 
cusative and  infinitive,  see  324,  329,  336. 

514.  i.  In  English  that  is  often  omitted  ;  as.  He  says  he  rvill  go. 

ii.  Not  only  verbs,  but  also  phrases,  sentiendl  et  decldrandi  occur; 
as,  certiorem  faciO ,  memorid  teneo,  /dma  est,  spem  habeo. 

iii.  Ease  is  often  omitted  in  the  compound  or  periphrastic  forms  of 
the   infinitive. 

iv.  Verbs  of  pretending  are  regularly  followed  by  the  accusative 
and  infinitive,  not,  as  often  in  English,  by  the  simple  infinitive;  as, 
They  pretend  to  return  home :  Domutn  reverti  se  simulant. 

V.  Instead  of  died  followed  by  a  iiugati\e,  Tjaliii  prefers  nego;  as. 
He  says  he  can  grant  this  to  no  one:  Negat  se  posse  hoc  iilli  dare 
(literally,  he  denies  that  he  can  grant  this  to  ain/due). 

•Such  words  arc  termed  vorba  scnIloiKli  ol  (Irrlfiraiifli. 

t  This  distinction  applie^^  to  all  u.so-<  of  the  words  hint,  them,  etc.;  so  also 
for  his  and  their,  huus  or  PJn.s  and  ertriiiii.  respectively,  are  used. 
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vi.  Verbs  of  saying  and  thinking  (except  inquam  and  credo)  are 
not  used  parenthetically  in  Latin  as  in  English  ;  as,  You  are,  I  main- 
tain, mistaken:  Errare  vos  died.  Kent,  we  have  already  said,  is  on 
the  sea :  Cantium  esse  ad  mare  supra  demonstravimus. 

vii.  The  personal  construction  is  preferred  in  Latin  with  videor, 
and  the  present,  imperfect,  and  future  of  passive  verbs  of  saying 
and  thinking;  as,  It  luas  said  that  the  Germans  had  been  invited: 
Germani  arcessiti  esse  dicebantur,  not  Germanos  arcessitos  esse' 
dicebatur. *  In  the  perfect  (or  compound)  tenses  the  impersonal  con- 
struction is  preferred. 

viii.  W"o?<Z(i/i.ai'e  is  expressed  by  the  future  participle  with /m's«e;  as, 
He  answered  that  he  loould  have  come  :  Respondit  sese  venturum  fuisse. 

ix.  Instead  of  the  future  infinitive  after  spero,  posse  with  the 
present  infinitive  is  common,  and  Caesar  twice  has  the  complemen- 
tary (present)  infinitive  with  polliceor  (a  usage  not  to  be  imitated  by 
the  beginner). 

X.  A  pronominal  subject  accusative  is  not  infrequently  omitted 
when  easily  understood  from  the  context;  but  this  should  not  be 
imitated  by  the  beginner  in  Latin. 

515.  Exercise  1. 

A. — 1.  Caesar  wrote  that  he  had  come  and  seen 
and  conquered  (vinco).  2.  We  believe  that  he  will 
come  and  see  and  conquer.  3.  We  saw  that  the 
nights  were  shorter  in  Britain  than  on  the  continent. 
4.  The  enemy  were  said  to  be  sending  envoys  to  Caesar 
and  promising-  to  give  hostages.  5.  They  reported  to 
Caesar  that  the  hill  was  held  by  our  soldiers.  6.  Caesar 
replied  that  everything  had  been  attended  to.  7.  The 
general  hears  that  the  enemy  have  advanced  farther  and 
are  hurling  missiles  at  the  soldiers.  8.  The  enemy,  he 
perceived,  had  been  hurling  missiles  at  our  men.  9.  He 
learned  through  scouts  that  the  legions  were  not  far 
distant  and  had  encamped  across  the  river.  10.  It  is 
said  that  you  hope  to  set  out  for  Gaul  at  once.  11.  He 
said  they  were  advancing  ;  they  said  they  would  not 
advance.  12.  He  suspected  that  the  allies  had  not  been 
crushed,  but  were  gathering  larger  forces  and  would 
renew  the  battle.     [See  also  326,  331,  338.) 

*With  the  personal  construction  there  is  no  subject  accusative,  and 
the  compound  forms  of  the  infinitive  (or  predicate  nouns  and  adjectives)  will 
agree  in  case  with  the  subject  of  the  verb  of  saying,  et«. 


r 
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B- — 1.  He  writes  that  almost  all  the  tribes  have  these 


customs.  2.  He  had  found  out  that  the  traders  them-v-rjA^''^ 
selves  did  not  visit  this  harbour.  3.  He  thought  they 
had_setout.  4.  I  hoped  to  set  out  for  Britain,  5.  Th^y 
answered  that  the  summers  were  early  in  all  these  is- 
lands. 6.  't'hey  promised  nol^  to  furnish  ships  to  Caesar. 
7.  We  ascertained  that  auxiliaries  were  being-  fur- 
nished to  these  tribes.  8.  He  denied  having  summoned 
'^'^'""'''^anyone ;  you  said  you  would  not  approach  the  island. 
'  9.  They  bring  back  word  that  the  larger  harbour  is  not 

suitable.  10.  He  pointed  out  that  a  large  part  of  the 
winter  was  left.  11.  We  hope  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  country.  12.  We  had  heard  that  our  enemies 
had  great  experience  (had  had  great  experience).  13- 
They  believe  that  this  is  unknown  to  almost  all.  14.  He 
says  that  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  has  not 
been  ascertained.  15.  A  large  number  of  auxiliaries,  I 
was  informed,  had  been  summoned  and  war  was  being 
waged.     {Caesar,  B.  G.  IV.  20.) 

n.    Complementary  Infinitive.    ^ 

516.  The  present  infinitive  (active  or  passive)  is  often  used  like 
the  infinitive  with  to  in  English,  to  complete  the  meaning  of  certain 
verb*;,  whose  reference  would  otherwise  he  incomplete.  These  verbs 
are  often  called  modal  verbs,  and  the  infinitive  when  so  used  is  termed 
the  complementary  infinitive. 

517.  With  modal  verbs  the  present  infinitive  is  used 

[a)  without  a  subject  expressed,  to  denote  another  action 

or  condition  of  the  savie  subject,  and  {d)  with  a  subject 

accusative,  to  denote  the  action  or  condition  of  a  different 

subject.     For  examples  see  123. 

i.  A  predicate  noun  or  adjective  with  the  complementary  infini- 
tive will,  in  the  former  case,  agree  with  the  subject  of  the  modal  verb, 
in  the  latter,  with  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  ;  as,  W e,  can  he,  ust- 
ful  friends :  Possumus  utiles  esse  amici.  He  had  ordered  the  state  to 
he  free  :  Civitatem  esse  liberam  jusserat. 

518.  i.  Prohibeo  takes  the  complementary  infinitive  where  Eng- 
lish uses/ro»i  and  the  gerund  in  -inrj  ;  as.  They  prevent  the  Qerm,an6 
from  crossing :  Germands  transire  prchibent. 
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ii.  Where  the  complementary  infinitive  is  passive,  coeptussum  is 
used  in  place  of  coepi,  with  the  same  force;  as,  The  bridge  began  to 
be  built :  Pons  institui  coeptus  est. 

iii.  V^ithjubed  the  subject  accusative  is  sometimes  omitted,  when 
obvious  from  the  context ;  as,  He  gives  orders  to  fortify  a  camp: 
Castra  munlre  jubet. 

iv.    Void,  nolo,  and  mdlo  often  take  the  accusative  and  infinitive 
.  ^/    even  when  the  subject  is   the  same,   chiefly  with  e.fxe  or  a  passive 
)  ^'^        infinitive;   as,   They  did  not  wish  to  be  put  to  death:   Sese  interfici 
\  nolebant. 

i  V.  Many  of  the  verbs  of  will  and  desire  are  followed  by  ut  and  the 

subjunctive;  so  regularly  the  verbs  of  ordering,  except  jubeo.  Impero, 
however,  may  be  used  with  the  passive  infinitive;  as.  He  orders  him 
to  be  brought  back:  Eum  retrahi  imperat.     (See  522.  c.) 

vi.  This  construction  is  more  restricted  in  Latin  than  in  English. 
(See  especially  521  and  522.)  But  in  poetry  Latin  more  nearly 
approaches  English  usage,  the  complementary  infinitive  being  used 
not  only  with  verbs  and  phrases  which  in  prose  do  not  ordinarily 
admit  it,  but  also  with  nouns  and  adjectives.  The  poets  also  use  the 
infinitive  freely  to  express  purpose. 


519.     VERBS   WITH   THE    COMPLEMENTARY   INFINITIVE 

Adle,  be,  can,  possum^jxA^/       Hesitate,  dubito. 
Accustomed,  be,   {be   wont), 


consuevi,  soleo. 
Allow,  patior,  sino. 
Attempt,  Conor. 
Begin,  incipio,  mstituo. 
Began,  coepi,  coeptus  sum. 
Cease,  desino,  desisto. 
Co7npel,  cogo. 
Dare,  audeo. 
Decide,  determiiie,  constituo, 

decerco,  statuo. 
Desire,  cupi5. 
Forbid,  veto. 
Hasten,    contendo,  maturo, 

propero. 


^  Order,  jubeo. 
Ought,  debe5. 
Permit,  patior,  sin5. 
Prefer,  malo.  y\  nkSi 
Prepare,  paro. 
Prevent,  prohibeo. 

Resolve,  cdnstituo,  decerno, 

statuo. 
Strive,  contendo,  nitor. 
Try,  Conor. 
Unwilling ,  be,  nolo. 
Venture,  audeo. 
Willing,  be,  volo. 
Wish,  vol5.   \'-^'^ 


A 


/ 
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520.  ,  Exercise  2. 

A. — 1.  The  troops  began  to  storm  the  town.     2.  We 
are  jiccustomed  to  receive,  not  give,  hostages.     3.  Mis- 
siles had  beoun  to  be  hurled  from  all  sides  at  the  ram-  '  ' 
part.       4.  The  Gauls  will  not  permit  the  Belgians  to  be    ^        y 
crushed.      5.    The    enemy  were    unwilling   to   depart /;t^^>^^'^' 

r6.  The  enemy's  cavalry  had  prevented  fires  from  being  -  r 
i^de.      7.  They  will  not  attempt  to  cross  the  rivers.    / 
8-  The   Germans  did  not  hesitate  to  a3opt  this  plan.  ■/ 
9-  The  soldiers  were  ordered  to  return  to  the  camp.^-i_ 
— -10.  The   allies   compelled   the   enemy   to   seek    peace.  iiiX»- , 
11.  He  seems  to  have  determined  to  pass  the  winter/ 
there.     12.  They  thought  the  Britons  would  not  dare 
to  make  war.     13.  Caesar  inforrried  the  envoys  that  he  /j«- 
was  unable  'to  set  out.      14.  The   soldiers  were  com- 
pelled to  promise  to  leap  down.      15-  We  wish  him  to 
be  a  soldier,  but  he  prefers  to  be  a  sailor.     16.  They 
will  hasten  to  seek  safety  by  flight-     17.  I  hope  (I  desire) 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  grain.      18.   He  is  said  to  have 
forbidden  his  son  to  go.     19.  They  cease  to  flee. 

B. — 1.  He  ordered  a  war-ship  to  be  sent  in  advance. 
2.  They  themselves  hasten  to  set  out.  3.  He  will 
attempt  to  conquer  the  barbarians.  4.  We  seem  to  be 
unable  to  return.     5-  He  had  wished  to  be  made  king. 

6.  They  do  not  wish  that  design  to  be  reported  to  Caesar. 

7.  Caesar  began  to  make  liberal  promises.  8.  He  prom- 
ised to  try  to  disembark  ;  we  promised  to  disembark. 
9.  Volusenus  was  ordered  to  visit  the  states  and  find  out 
everything.  10.  He  tried  (we  hope)  to  ascertain  these 
things.  11.  He  orders  a  fleet  to  be  built  and  hostages 
to  be  given.  12.  They  could  not  be  compelled  to  return 
to  him.  13.  Several  were  unwilling  to  allow  the  envoys 
to  be  heard.  14.  He  had  not  ventured  to  examine  the 
neighbouring  districts.  15.  Commius  resolved  to  em- 
brace the  alliance  of  the  Roman  people  and  to  be  faithful 
to  Caesar.  16.  The  troops  can  cjuickly  assemble  from 
every  quarter.  17.  He  promised  to  prevent  the  Britons 
from  learning  these  plans.  18.  He  hesitates  to  make 
the  attempt.  ^-  ^Caesar,  B.  G.  IV.  21.) 


^Z.         ^   ^t  ^      jm^    >6W  jJm^^ 
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III.    Fknal  Clauses  (Clauses  of  Purpose). 

521.  In  English  the  purpose  or  end  of  an  action  may 
be  expressed  not  only  by  a  clause  introduced  by  that 
(followed  by  77iay  or  viighi)  or  lest,  but  also  by  the  in- 
finitive with  to  or  in  order  to.  But  in  Latin  prose  the 
Infinitive  should  never  be  used  to  express  purpose. 

522.  [a]  Adverbial  Clauses  of  Purpose.  For  the 
use  of  the  subjunctive  without  (or  uti),  or  in  neg-ative 
clauses  ne,  to  express  purpose,  see  386. 

;       {b)  Relative  Clauses  of  Purpose,     For  the  use  of 
,    tlie  subjunctive  in  a  relative  clause  after  certain  verbs, 
''^r'r    especially  those  of  sending  and  appointing,  see  388.* 

[c]  Substantive  Clauses  of  Purpose.  For  the  use 
of  the  subjunctive  with  ut  or  ne,  after  verts  meaning-  to 
urge,  ask,  com^nand,  advise,  and  strive  (verbs  of  will  and 
aini),  where  English  regularly  has  the  infinitive  with 
to,  see  424. 

523.  VERBS  WITH  A  SUBSTANTIVE  CLAUSE  OF  PURPOSE. 

Advise,    warn,   moneo,    ad-      Encourage,     exhort,     urge, 
moneo.  hortor,  adhortor,  cohortor. 

Ask,  request,    require,  pet5,      Incite,  instigate,  impell5. 

rogo.  ,  ... 

„        ,         ,    _  _     ^        _  Instruct,  praecipio. 

Beg,  beseech,  oro,  obsecro. 

^  J         J        •         -       Permit,  concedo,  permitto. 

Lommand,     order,     impero, 

mando.  Persuade,  suadeo,persuadeo. 

Commissio7i,  mandd.  Prevail  on,  impetro. 

Determine,  resolve,  constit-  Strive,  contends,  nitor ;  so 

u6,  decerno,  statuo.  id  ago,  operam  do. 

i .  Jubcij,  patior,  and  conor  are  important  exceptions  to  this  rule  (519). 
Also  verbs  of  striving  and  resolving,  when  the  subject  of  both  verbs 
is  the  same,  usually  as  in  English  have  the  infinitive. 

*  Purpose  clauses  may  be  introduced  also  by  relative  adverbs,  such  as 
nbl,  nude,  quo. 
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524.  For  the  rules  for  the  sequence  of  tenses  in  clauses 
of  purpose  (present  subjunctive  after  primary  tenses, 
imperfect  after  secondary  tenses),  see  386.  c,  and  387.* 

i.  After  the  historical  present  either  primary  or  secondary  sequence 
may  be  used.  (424.  fn.) 

525.  (a)  In  clauses  of  purpose  containing'  a.  negative, 
ne  should  be  used  instead  of  ut.  Accordingly,  wher- 
ever not,  no  one,,  nothing ^  no  (adjectival),  and\>icver  occuA 
lise  n^  ne  quis,;ne  quid,,  ne  qui  (or  quis),  andlne  umquani\ 
respectively,  as,  //e  ordered  the  gates  to  be  closed  that 
we  might  receive  no  hurt :  Portas  claudi  jussit  ne  quam 
injuriam  acciperemus.  He  asked  him  to  bring  no7ie  across: 
Rogavit  ne  quos  traduceret. 

{b)  When  the  clause  of  purpose  contains  a  compara- 
tive,  qu5  is.  commonly  used  in  place  of  ut ;  as,  They 
ask  for  reinforcements,  that  they  may  the  more  easily  with- 
stand the  enemy :  Subsidium  rogant,  quo  facilius  hostes 
sustinere  possint. 

526.  i.  A  second  final  clause,  if  negative,  is  connected  by  neve 
(or  neu),  not  by  neque. 

ii.  Certain  verbs  may  be  used  both  in  the  construction  given  in 
522  (e)  and  as  verba  decldrandi  with  the  accusative  and  infinitive : 
as,  He.  writtft  to  Lahienus  to  build  the  vessels:  Labieno  scribit  ut  naves 
instituat.  He  writes  that  he  has  set  otd  :  Scribit  se  profectum  esse. 
So  also  monto,  persuaded,  and  statuo. 

iii.  With  verbs  of  asking  and  coinmunding ,  the  subjunctive  sonoe- 
times  occurs  without  M<.  ■^' 

iv.  In  jx)etry,  verbs  of  urging  undasking  are  found  with  the  pres- 
ent infinitive  (complementary).     (See  518.  vi.) 

v.  Sometimes  ut  ne  is  found  for  ne,  but  not  in  Caesar. 

vi.  Other  modes  of  expressing  purpose  exist  in  Latin,  the  most 
important  being  by  means  of  the  gerund  and  gerundive.     (See  451.) 

vii.  For  verbs  oi  causing,  see  529.  iii. 

'  Tho  perfect  indicative,  when  translated  by  have,  may  take  primary 
sequence,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  followed  by  the  imperfect  subjunctive. 


•* 
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^ll/^juo^^dAt^    -  Exercise  3.l6e/^>^^*^  (^-^n/nA, 

^. — 1.   Thej^  took  up  arms  in  order  to  obtain  plunder, 

2.   The  Gauls  had  sent  envoys  to  Caesar  to  ask  for  peace 

and  to  beg-  him  not  to  storm  their  town.     3.  Caesar  ex- 

H.      horted  the  soldiers  to  fight  vigorously,  lest  the  enemy 

^-i'-'-should   attempt   to    cross  the  river.      4.  That  no    one 

:*  mayibe.  able  to  cross  the  river,  they  will  order  the  bridg'e 

to  be  burnt.     5.   The  Gauls  sent  a  messenger  to  infofm'T 

their  allies  that  the  Romans  had  built  a  bridg-e  over  the 

river  in  order  to  pursue  t^e  enemy  jpore  easihV     6.  He 

warned  the  soldiers  that  the~Gauls  were  at  hand;  he 

warned  us  not  to  leave  the  camp.     7.  In  ord^r^that  the 

soldiers  mig-ht  fjght  itiore  bravely,  he  replied  that  Caesar 

was  present.      8.   They  begrg-ed  not  to  be  driven  out; 

they    preferred    not    to    be    driven   out.      9.  He  chose 

leaders  to  command  the  auxiliaries  ;  he  commanded  the 

officers  to  choose  siiitable  men.     10.  Envoys  are  being 

(had  been)  sent  to  advise  the  allies  not  to  lay  down  their 

arms.     11.  He  persuaded  the  soldiers  that  Caesar  would 

^\^  return ;   he    persuaded   the   soldiers    to   announce  that 

/        Caesar  had  returned.      {See  also  39 1 ,  428 .) 

B. — 1.  He  urged  Caesar  not  to  demand  hostages. 
2.  On  account  of  the  season,  he  advises  Caesar  to  do 
nothing.  3.  Irf  order  that  he  may  reach  Britain,  he 
orders  (jubeo)  ships  of  war  to  be  collected.  4.  He  leaves 
a  garrison  to  hold  the  harbours.  5.  Lest  he  should  be 
detained  by  the  wind,  he  did  not  delay  in  these  parts. 
6.  Envoys  come  to  ask  Caesar  not  to  make  war  on  the 
Menapii.  V7.  He  promised  to  receive  them  under  his 
protection.  8.  They  warn  Caesar  to  leave  no  enemy 
behind  him  ;  they  warn  Caesar  that  an  enemy  is  being 
left  behind.  9.  To  excuse  themselves,  they  point  out 
that  they  are  inexperienced.  10.  He  gives  orders  to 
the  Morini  to  bring  the  hostages  to  Britain.  11.  He 
advised  Cotta  to  procure  ships.  12.  In  order  to  carry 
over  a  larger  number  of  foot-soldiers,  he  determined  to 
leave  the  cavalry  in  the  .harbour.  13.  That  this  may 
not  happen,  he  allots  eighty  ships  to  the  two  legions. 
{Caesar,  B.  G.  IV.  22.) 
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IV.   Consecutive  or  Result  Clauses. 


528.  (a)  Adverbial  Clauses  of  Result. — Dependent 
clauses  expressing  result  are  in  English  introduced  by 
that  or  as  to,  following  so  or  such.  In  Latin  result  or  conse- 
quence is  expressed  by  the  subjunctive  with  ut  (or  uti), 
or  in  negative  clauses  ji,t_^on  ;  as,  /  am  not  so  uncivilized 
as  not  to  know  this :  Non  tarn  barbarus  sum  ut  non  haec 
sciam. 

{l>)  Substantive  Clauses  of  Result. — After  certain 
verbs,  chiefly  those  of  happening  and  7'es7ilti?ig ,  clauses 
introduced  by  that  are  rendered  by  Latin  consecutive 
clauses  with  ut  or  ut  non  and  the  subjunctive ;  as, 
//  happened  that  there  was  a  full  77ioon :  Accidit  ut  asset 
luna  plena. 

(c)  The  tenses  of  the  Latin  verb  in  clauses  of  result  as 
a  rule  correspond  with  the  English  tenses  ;  the  English 
past  (indefinite)  tense  is,  however,  generally  expressed 
by  the  Latin  imperfect  subjunctive.  For  examples 
see  371. 

529.  i.  As  that  not  in  clauses  of  result  is  ut  non,  so 
where  no  one,  7iothi)ig\  no  (adjectival-),  and  ncveK-<SQQ.ViT, 
usQUt  nemo,  ut  nihi^  ut  nuIlus^'Ut  numquam^-as,  He  put 
the  enemy  so  speedily  to  flight  that  7io  one  held  his  ground: 
Tam  celeriter  hostes  in  fugam  dedit  ut  nemo  resisteret. 

ii.  Sonietimea  the  perfect  suV)junctive  is  found  corresponding  to 
the  English  past  (indefinite)  tense.  In  such  cases,  as  a  rule,  the 
actual  occurrence  is  dwelt  on  rather  than  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effc'ft;  as,  O'lr  riieii  cap/iired  the  i-fs-t*;/.*,  .-o  Ot'it  vn-y  fi  \i^  rtachcd  land: 
Nostri  naves  expugnaverunt,  ut  perpaucae  ad  terrain  pervenerint. 

iii.  VerVjs  of  caufting  are  followed  sometimes  hj'  a  substantive  clause 
of  purpose,  sometimes  by  one  of  result.  Hence  the  negative  is  some- 
times ne,  sometimes  ut  non. 
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iv.  The  consecutive  subjunctive  after/o?v  (or  futurum  esse)  serves 
as  a  substitute  for  the  future  infinitive  passive,  and  sometimes  also, 
(especially  with  verbs  that  lack  the  supine  stem)  for  the  future 
infinitive  active  ;  as,  He  said  that  the,  s^/mpathies  of  all  Gaul  would  be 
turned  adde :  Dixit  futiirum  esse  ut  t5tius  Galliae  animi  averterentur. 

V.  Ita  (or  sic)  with  ut  and  the  consecutive  subjunctive  may  express 
restriction  or  limitation. 

^  530.  Relative  Clauses  of  Characteristic. — In 
these  clauses,  which  are  introduced  by  the  relative  pro- 
noun or  relative  adverbs  (quo,  ubi,  unde),  the  antecedent 
is  referred  to  as  belonging  (or  not  belonging)  to  a  class 
characterized  by  a  certain  quality.  These  relative 
clauses  regularly  have  the  subjunctive,  generally  akin 
to  the  subjunctive  of  result,*  but  sometimes,  as  in  the 
last  example,  to  the  potential  subjunctive  (627);  as, 
A^or  is  there  anyoie  who  asserts  this:  Neque  est  quisquam 
qui  haec  dicat.  Bui  I  a?n  not  the  man  to  be  frighteyied 
by  danger:  Neque  is  sum  qui  periculo  terrear.  There  were 
two  roads  by  zvhich  they  could  leave  home:  Erant  itinera 
duo  quibus  domo  exire  possent.  Nor  had  they  any  place 
to  which  they  could  retreat:  Neque  quo  se  reciperent 
habebant.t 

j^  This  subjunctive  of  characteristic  is  especially  common  after 
such  general  phrases  of  existence  as  sunt  qui  (there  are  some  who), 
nemo  est  qui,  neque  est  quisquam  qui,  vnus  est  qui,  solus  est  qui,  quis 
est  qui?  non  is  est  qui;  also  after  dignus  (worthy),  indignus,  and 
idoneus ;  as,  He  will  not  he  a  Jit  person  to  he  se^t :  Non  erit  idoneus 
qui  mittatur. 

ii.  QuM}  for  qui  non  often  occurs  in  these  clauses  of  characteristic 
after  negative  phrases  ;  as,  Xo  one  is  so  hrave  as  not  to  be  disturbed  : 
Nemo  est  tam  fortis  quin  perturbetur.  There  was  not  a  man  but  hesi- 
tated: Nemo  erat  militum  quin  dubitaret. 

iii.  The  relative  clause  of  characteristic  has  sometimes  a  restric- 
tive force;  us.  So  far  as  I  know :  Quod  sciam. 

*  In  such  cases  the  relative  may  often  be  replaced  by  the  phrase  such 
as  or  such  that. 

+  By  some  reciperent  is  regarded  as  the  subjunctive  in  a  relative  clause 
of  purpose  (522.  b). 
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^IX.^y'  Exercise  4.  ^    .    ' 

A. — 1.  So  great  a  panic  seized  our  soldiers  that  we 
did  not  dare  to  carry  out  these  plans.  2.  It  happened 
that  no  ship  reached  the  harbour.  3-  We  are  not  so  in- 
experienced as  to  believe  that  the  Roman  people  can  be 
conquered  by  our  forces.  1^  There  is  no  one  but  knows 
that  the  Helvetians  are  marching- through  our  province. 
5.  Such  was  the  valour  of  the  soldiers  that  no  one  with- 
drew. 6.  Such  is  our  supremacy  that  we  are  accustoined 
to  receive,  not  to  give,  hostages.  /J7<^or  was  anyone 
found  who  despaired  of  victory .+  iS^^^S^j^i^i^Jiosses  had  . 

been  suffered  that  many  advisecHfis  JoaeeTo^^So  great          \t 
.isihe  scarcity  of  vessel^' that  \ye  cannot  cross,     j^p^Hje       '    * 
'  had  considered  the  brothers  suilable  persons^ to  send' to 
the  king,  ^^trf  He  crossed  the  river  with  such  a  large 
number  of  cavalry  that  the  Germans  were  terrified.   12. 
The  mess^^ig^erssmswered  that  the  bridge  had  been  so 
<bravely  def«naeaD5?Tne  enemy  that  no  part  of  the  army 
had  been  aple  to  cross.     13.   Such  storms  arose  as  pi;e-  m  W^ 
vented  the  sailors  from  disembarking.''   {See  also  37 'J-.) 
I         B. — 1.  So  suitable  was  the  place  that  he  ordered  the 
I J   soldiers  to  disembark.     2.   Sd^^eat  are  the  forces  of 
V^'  -.   the  enemy  that  nothing  can  poedone.      3.   It  happened 
vt.^     diat  he  did  not  meet  with  favorable  weather.     4.  The 
/jKA^-^^Togginost   vessels   were   not  'so   swift  as  to  be  able  to 
reacn  Britain  the  third  hour  of  the  day.     5.   So  quickly 
(celeriter)  do  all  embark  that  in  the  second  watch  he 
gives  the  signal  and  ordersjtJ^ganchors<\veighed.     6.  It       i 
jjjj^  happens  that  the  shore  is  '^arand  the  tij^e  favourable  .O'^-'^-'**^ 
(  7-   He  pointed  out  (it  hai)pened)  that  a  weapon  could 

be  thrmanfromr  thc^shor^  \  i]ly  the  ^|3|^>  •  8.  He  gave 
orders'umperM  tfi?ft  no'We  shJtilcr  IoTtow  him.  9.  So 
slowly  is  everything  done  that  ifo  one  is  able  to  set  sail. 
10.  He  warns  them  that  the  movement  of  naval  warfare 
is  so  rapid  that  nothing  is  more  uncertain.  11.  There 
is   no   one  who  does  not  think  the  harbour   suitable. 

12.  Who  is  there  to  whom  he  has  not  pointed  this  out? 

13.  It  happened  that  we  were  advancing  from  the  farther        . 
harbour  to  higher  ground.     {Caesar,  B.  G.  IV.  23.)  ' 
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V.    Questions,  Direct  and  Indirect. 

Direct  Questions. — {a)  For  a  principal  clause 
"introduced   by  an  interrogative   pronoun,    pronominal 
/>»**^djective,  or  adverb,  see  340. 

'■'^^^  id)  For  a  principal  clause  introduced  by  one  of  the 
^nterrog-ative  particles,  -ne,  nonne,  or  num,  see  342. 
-JVe,  an  enclitic,  is  impartial*;  nonne  asks  for  confir- 
/»i^  mation  of  belief;   mini  for  confirmation  of  disbelief.! 


/»t*  mat 


533.  Indirect  Questions. — For  a  subordinate  clause 


mtroduced  by  any  of  these  interrogative  words  or  par- 
ticles. .see_362.     The  verb  is  always  in  the  subjunctive. 

In  English  we  do  not  usually  think  of  the  clause  as" a 
♦dependent  question  unless  the  principal  verb  is  itself  of 
an  interrogative  nature,  and  it  is  not  always  easy,  though 
in  Latin  highly  important,  to  distinguish  a  dependent 
interrogative  clause  from  a  dependent  relative  clause 
with  the  antecedent  omitted  (the  latter  having  in  Latin 
normally  the  indicative). 

For  instance,  in  He  could  not  prevent  what  had  beeyi 
done,  and  /  can  go  where  they  can  go,  the  dependent 
clauses  are  to  be  taken  as  relative  ;  in  He  cozild  not  tell 
what  had  been  done,  and  /  canjind  out  where  they  can  go, 
as  interrogative.  Usually,  after  verbs  meaninp-/^/mr;;. 
fiiidout,  know,  tell,  point  out,  see,  or  decide,  clauses  be- 
ginning with  xcho,  what,  where,  zchen,  how,  why ^  etc.,  are, 
interrogative.      See  also  362. '</. 

i.  Whefher  in  a  single  dependent  clause  is  translated  by  -jie 
(enclitic)  or  more  frequently  by  num;  for  in  indirect  questions  mLm 
loses  its  negative  force  and  may  even  represent  vliclher  not  (nonne 
being  avoided  in  indirect  questions  except  after  qiiaero). 

ii.  For  the  translation  of  to  see  whether  by  si,  see  672. 

*  -Xe  is  sometimes  omitted,  especially  in  impassioned  appeals. 

t  For  the  usual  way  of  expressing  yes  or  710  in  answers,  see  page  218.  fn. 
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534.  The  principle  of  sequence  of  tenses  (387)  is 
observed  in  Latin  in  indirect  questions;  as  a  rule, .how- 
ever, the  English  tenses  will  be  a  sufficient  guide.*  The 
future  is  represented  by  the  subjunctive  of  the  active 
periphrastic  conjugation  (347);  as,  He  learns  what  they 
will  do :  Cognoscit  quid  facturi  sint.  //e  asked  what  they 
would  do:  Quaesivit  quid  facturi  assent. 

i.  The  historical  present  may  take  either  primary  or  secondary 
sequence. 

535.  After  verbs  meaning  to  ask,  learn,  find  out,  etc., 
English  abstract  nouns  such  as  size,  number,  character, 
reason,  time,  place,  and  many  verbal  nouns  such  as  opin- 
ion, intention,  are  best  rendered  into  Latin  by  dependent 
interrogative  clauses ;  as,  }  "on  see  the  extent  of  the  danger: 
Videtis  quantum  sit  periculum.  He  reported  his  discov- 
eries: Quae  cognSvisset  renuntiavit.  He  discovered  their 
intentions:  Quae  facturi  essent,  cognovit. 

536.  DiSJDNCTiVE  QcESTioNS.  — Where  two  questions  are  connected 
by  or,  involving  an  alternative  choice,  we  have  a  disjunctive,  alterna- 
tive or  double  question  as  opposed  to  a  simple  question.  The  first 
alternative  is  in  Latin  regularly  introduced  by  utrum  {whether)^  or 
-ne,  the  second  by  an  (or);  as.  Is  it  your  faxdt  or  ours-  Utrum  vestra 
an  nostra  culpa  est  ? 

Such  questions  when  dependent  are  of  course  in  the  subjunctive  ; 
as,  They  ictre  dfhating  tckether  it  was  better  to  lead  (heir  forces  against 
the  enemy  or  to  defend  the  ramp:  Deliberabant  copiasne  adversum 
hostem  ducere,  an  ctistra  defendere  praestaret. 

i.  Or  not,  in  the  direct  disjunctive  question,  is  annon  ;  in  the  in- 
direct, necne. 

ii.  Utrum  is  often  omitted  in  disjunctive  questions,  in  which  case 
-ne  is  sometimes  used  for  an  in  indirect  questions. 

•  The  chief  exceptions  are  : 

(a)  After  a  primary  tense  the  perfect  subjunctive  takes  the  place  of  the 
imperfect;  an.  I hnow  what  he  v:as  doing :  .Sclfiqnid  recerlt. 

(6)  After  the  perfect  tense  secondary  tenses  are  used,  even  where  we 
should  expect  iirimary  tenses  ;  as,  /  hnt^e  shou-ii  what  resources  you  have  : 
Quae  ftahNldia  habfrfs,  exposul.  (This  last  peculiarity  is  found  sometimes 
also  in  clauses  of  result.) 

♦  rtruni  literally  means  which  of  tiro  things,  and  in  the  corresponding 
£i>glish  direct  question  is  regularly  unrepresented. 
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537.  Exercise  5. 

A . — 1 .  Who  was  leading  the  army  ?  Where  will  he 
lead  the  infantry?  Does  he  lead  the  cavalry?  2.  He 
will  point  out  what  they  wish  to  be  done  ;  they  did 
what  had  been  demanded.  3.  He  knew  who  had  per- 
suaded the  soldiers  to  return.  4.  He  had  sent  horse- 
men in  advance  to_see  in  \vhat  direction  the  enemy  were 
marching-.  5.  Were  you  not  aware  that  we  had  asked 
whether  he  would  send  reinforcements?  6.  Of  whom 
did  you  ask  the  date  of  our  return  ?  7.  He  posted  scouts 
in  order  to  ascertain,  what  was  taking  place  in  the  ene- 
my's camp.  8.  Are  you  a  Roman  soldier?  We  advise 
you  to  explain  your  reason  {literally  why)  for  coming 
into  these  territories.  9.  He  could  not  find  out  what 
villages  the  Gauls  inhabited^ or  their  size.  10.  They 
wished   to^'Tearn   the   position   of   the   enemy's   camp. 

11.  For  what  reason  were  they  unwilling  to  surrender? 

12.  He  explains  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  losses  we 
have  suffered.     13.   Surely  you  do  not  sij^^pect  that^we_ 
are  unfriendly  ?     {See  also  345,  363,  367 .  ^  _ 

B. — 1.  Why  do  you  hesitate?  Surely '^^^hf^afenot 
going  to  retreat?  Are  you  not  willing  to  leap  down? 
2.  With  whom  v.^ere  they  fighting?.  3.  Has  the  plan 
been  discovered?  4.  Are  they  not  accustomed  to  use 
the  same  arms?  5.  They  had  ascertained  how  great 
was  the  depth  of  the  sea.  6.  They  fought  where  they 
had  got  footing  ;  he  is  aware  where  our  men  will  land. 

7.  He  learns  for  what  reasons  we  are  unable  to  fo^l^w. 

8.  Who  knows  whether  this  will  turn  out  more  toi'tu- 
nately?  9.  He  asked  whether  they  were  terrified  or 
inexperienced.  10.  What  keeps  our  men  from  leaping 
down  into  the  waves?  11.  He  pointed  out  what  was 
keeping  our  men  from  advancing.  12.  What  kind  of 
ship  has  been  sent  in  advance  ?  13.  He  is  learning  the 
character  of  the  arms  they  use.  14.  He  pointed  out 
how  great  a  disgrace  they  were  incurring  (had  incurred, 
would  incur).  15.  He  was  unable  to  ascertain  the 
reason  for  the  weapons  being  hurled.  16.  He  reported 
how  bold] vthev had  advanced.    {Caesar , B .  G . IV .24 ,25 .) 
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VI.    The  Present  and  Perfect  Participles. 

538.  The  participle  is  a  verlial  udjeitivf,  beiiijj  intli  itc  il,  like  th^e 
adjective,  to~agree  with^its  bubsCauLivt,  aud,  like  lLl  vcib.  halving 
distinctious  of  voice  aud  tense,  and  retaining  the  case  relations  of  the 
vftrh  frnm  which  it  is  formed. 

539.  VoiQE.  The  Present  Participle  has  always  active 
force_lwhether  formed  from  active  or  deponent"verbs). 
The  Perfect  Participle  of  active  verbs  has  passive  force; 
of  deponent  verbs,  active  force. 

540.  Tense.    _The  time  of  the  participle  is  in  Latin  , 
relative  to  that  of  its  principal  verb,  the  Present  Parti- 
ciple denoting  the  same  time  as  that  <>f    its  verb;    the 
Perfect  Participle,  time  prior  to  that  of  its  verb.^ 

The  present  participle  must  not  be  used  in  Latin,  as 
it  often  is  in  English,  to  denote  some  earlier  time  than 
that  of  its  main  verb.  In  such  cases  either  the  perfect 
participle  or  some  equivalent  should  be  used;  as,  Return- 
i)ig  to  the  harlnmr,  he  set  sail :  Ad  portum  reversus  (or  Cum 
ad  portum  rediisset),  navem  solvit.  (Revertens  or  rediens 
would  have  meant  while  he  was  retiirning.)* 

541.  The  Appositive  or  Circumstantial  Parti- 
ciple.— The  Latin  participle,  in  appositive  relation  to 
its  substantive,  is  used  to  define  the  circumstances  of  an 
action,  expressing  the  relation  of  time  or  cause  or  (less 
frequently)  of  condition  or  concession  A  For  examples, 
see  261  and  273. 

*The  perfect  participle  of  Romo  deponent  verba  appears  often  to  have  the 
force  of  the  present  ;  for  instance,  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  between 
.nrbltrAtUH  and  exTHllmiluH.  Other  words  so  used  are  verltiis,  .sii^iplrfitiis, 
tlitri.HiiH.  Ahiih.  In  most  cases  the  perfect  is  defensible  a^'  specifying  the 
cause  which  leads  to  subsequent  a.ction. 

♦  The  part  iciple  nccasionall v  has  its  force  defined  more  exactly  by  the  use 
of  ni»l  (except),  lit  or  taniciiiaiii  (ns  if),  olsl  or  qnani<|iiaiii  {fi'lthoufi/i), 
ulp<>lr  (inasmuch  as). 
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542.  English  Equivalents  for  the  Latin  Circum- 
stantial Participle.  As  in  translating  from  Latin 
it  is  often  advisable  to  render  the  participle  more  freely 
into  English,  so  conversely  many  English  expressions 
other  than  the  participle  are  often  best  rendered  into 
Latin  by  the  circumstantial  participle. 

i.  Such  equivalents  for  the  perfect  participle  are : 

{a)  a  dependent  clause  introduced  by  whe?i,  after,  as, 
because,  or  (less  frequently)  if,  although  (or  though). 

[d)  the  prepositions  oi,  after,  with  a  verbal  noun, 
especially  the  gerund  in  -ing. 

{c)  a  co-ordinate,  sentence  followed  by  and  or  but. 

(d)  a  relative  clause. 

For  example,  repulsi  could  be  used  in  translating  any 
of  the  following  : 

Whe7i  {after,  as)  they  had  been  repulsed,  they  retreated. 

On  {after)  being  repulsed,  they  retreated. 

After  their  repulse,  they  retreated. 

They  were  repulsed  a?id  at  once  retreated. 

Our  men,  who  had  been  r-epulsed,  at  once  retreated. 

If  repulsed  [if  they  are  repulsed),  they  will  retreat. 

Though  {when)  repulsed,  they  did  not  retreat. 

ii.   Such  equivalents  for  the  present  participle  are: 

[a)  a  dependent  clause  introduced  by  while,  as,  wh€fi- 

[b)  while  [wheti)  and  the  participle  in  -itig. 

[c)  a  relative  clause. 

For  example,  rediens  could  be  used  in  translating  any 
of  the  following: 

While  {as,  when)  he  was  returjiing ,  he  zvas  captured. 
While  {zvhen)  returning ,  he  was  captured. 
The  consul,  who  was  returniJig,  was  captured. 


(^«>^' 
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543.  Latin  EguivALENTS  for  the  Participles.  As 
all  the  dependent  clauses  mentioned  in  542  may  be 
literally  rendered  into  Latin,  it  follows  that  the  Latin 
perfect  participle  may  be  replaced  by  a  subordinate 
clause  introduced  by  cum,  postquam,  ubi,  quod,  si,  etsi, 
etc.,  and  the  Latin  present  participle  by  a  subordinate 
clause  introduced  by  dum,  cum,  or  qui. 

These  clauses  will  also  supply  the  lack  in  Latin  of 
a  perfect  participle  active  (where  the  verb  is  not  a 
deponent),  and  of  a  present  participle  passive. 

544.  Other  uses  of  the  Participle  are : 

(a)  As  a  sithstanfive,  chieflj'  in  the  oblique  cases  and  in  the  plural; 
as,  The  fugitives :  Fugientes.     The  wounded :  Vulnerati.* 

(h)  As  an  adjective:  as,  potens,  poiverfid;  apertus,  open;  ndtus, 
loell  knoum.     For  the  comparison  of  such  words,  see  261.  d. 

(c)  Ab  &  predicative  complement  oi  certain  verbs,  especially  (i)  the 
present  participle  with  video,  audio,  /acid,  and  other  verbs  of  per- 
ceiving or  representing ;  as,  They  saw  some  leaving  the  ship :  Aiiquos  ex 
navi  egredientes  conspexerunt ;  and  (ii)  the  perfect  participle  passive 
with  habeO,  very  like  the  English  perfect  with  have  (683.  c). 


Exercise  6. 

The  envoys,  after  being  dismissed,  returned  to 
''the  king.  2.  The  cavalry,  having  been  ordered  to  cross 
the  river,  put  to  flight  the  forces  of  the  enemy  drawn  up 
on  open  ground.  3.  They  slew  the  ambassador,  while 
he  was  making  a  speech.  4.  Promising  to  return  in  a 
short  time,  he  pursued  the  fugitives.  5.  Setting  out 
with  fresh  forces,  he  brought  aid  to  our  men,  who  were 
by  this  time  in  distress.  6.  On  their  return  to  the 
harbour,  they  found  all  the  ships  ready  and  the  camp 
fortified.  7.  The  cavalry  surrounded  the  Gauls,  who 
were  by  this  time  shattered  and  despairing.  8.  Our 
men  attacked  the  enemy  and   slew  a   great  number. 

*Xote  tha.t  thane  fleeing,  those  irounded  is  not  expressed  by  II  or  IIII  and 
the  participle. 
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9.  Suspecting'  that  these  tribes  would  take  up  arms,  he 
had  summoned  the  more  powerful  citizens.  10.  He 
met  our  men  returning.  11.  Advancing-  with  all  the 
cavalr}^  he  came  in  sight  of  omr  m^  as  they  were  cross- 
ing the  marshes.  12.  Aft^f*eifc6ufaging  t^e^^j^alry, 
the  tribunes  returned  to  Caesar.  13.  As  Ke  thougntlhe 
ambassadors  would  not  return,  he  ordered  the  COTip  to 
be  fortified.     {See  also  265,  276.) 

B. — 1.  Alarmed  by  all  these  things,  he  began  to 
retreat.  2.  We  saw  the  enemy  approaching  and  the 
soldiers  hurling  missiles.  3.  He  will  attack  our  men 
when  they  are  disembarking  (after  they  have  landed). 
^'/A'^tT?  4.  Thinking  that  our  men  would  follow,  he  spurs  on  his 
horse.  5.  Those  who  were  hesitating  he  exhorts  to 
follow  him,  and  leaps  down  into  the  shoals.  6.  Attack- 
ing the  barbarians,  who  had  been  thrown  into  confusion, 
they  put  them  to  flight.  7.  An  attack  was  made  on  our 
men  while  they  were  hesitating.  8.  They  surrounded 
Caesar,  who  was  fighting  vigorously.  9.  If  the  troops 
are  driven  off  and  dislodged,  they  will  incur  disgrace. 

10.  The  ships,  after  being  removed  a  short  distance, 
were  so  hampered  by  the  slioals  that  they  could  not 
keep  their  course.  11.  As  he  leaps  down  he  observes  a 
soldier,  well  known  to  all,  in  difficulty.  12.  The  boats 
were  filled  with  soldiers  and  stationed  on  the  exposed 
flank.     (Caesar,  B.  G.  IV.  25,  26.) 


f 


VII.  The  Ablative  Absolute.         '^ 


546.  In  translating  into  Latin  the  participial  phrases 
or  their  equivalents  described  in  542,  cases  occur  where 
the  circumstantial  participle  in  agreement  cannot  be 
used  : 

[a)  The  participle  required  is  a  perfect  participle  with 
active  force,  which  does  not  exist  (except  from  deponents); 
as,  After  receiving  hostages,  he  made  peace.  Buildijig  a 
bridge,  they  crossedJhe  river. 
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{/>)  The  subject  of  the  English  equivalent  clause  cannot 
be  brought  into  relation  with  any  single  word  in  th.e  main 
sentence;  as,  ll7ie?i  the  hostages  had  beeii  given  up,  he 
made  peace .    While  our  men  were  hesitating ,  he  leaped  doivii- 

In  such  cases  the  difficulty  may  be  solved  by  using 
one  of  the  equivalent  Latin  constructions  described  in 
543,  or  recourse  may  generally  be  had  to  the  ablative 
absolute  construction,  in  which  a  noun  (or  pronoun) 
and  a  participle  in  agreement  are  i:sed,  in  the  ablative 
case ;  as,  Obsidibus  acceptis,  pacem  fecit.  Ponte  facto, 
flumen  transierunt.  Obsidibus  traditis,  pacem  fecit.  Nos- 
tris  cunctantibus,  desiluit. 

For  further  examples  see  298,  299,  303,  304. 

547.  Where  the  participle  which  the  ablative  abso- 
lute construction  would  require  is  not  available,  the 
equivalent  construction  alone  can  be  used;  for  example: 

i.  Where  the  verb,  being  intransitive,  cannot  be  used 
in  the  passive  in  agreement ;  as.  Coming  to  the  Rhine  (or 
Reaching  the  Rhine),  they  built  a  bridge:  Cum  ad  Rhenum 
venissent  (or  pervenissent),  pontem  fecerunt.  Having 
leaped  down,  they  advanced:  Cum  desiluissent,  progress! 
sunt.  Having  persvaded  their  neighbours,  they  began  to 
prepare  for  war :  Cum  finitimis  persuasissent,  bellum 
parare  coeperunt. 

ii.  Where  a  present  participle  passive  would  be  re- 
quired ;  as,  While  oiir  men  were  being  led  across,  they 
caught  sight  of  the  enemy :  Nostri,  dum  traducuntur, 
hostes  conspicati  sunt.  (For  the  present  tense  with  dum, 
see  273.  c.) 
'\(  iii.  Where  the  verb  used  has  no  available  participle; 
as,  Being  unable  to  cross  the  river,  he  returned:  Cum 
flumen  transire  non  posset,  rediit.    (For  potens,  see  756.  ii.) 
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548.  The  case  of  the  verb  sum  is  exceptional.  It  has 
no  present  participle,  but  a  predicate  noun  or  adjective 
is  often  added  to  its  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  ablative 
absolute  construction  without  any  copula;  as,  Agaiyist 
his  will:  E6  invito,  hi  my  consulship:  Me  consule.  As 
the  ships  were  weak.-  Navibus  infirmis.* 

549.  There  is  a  similar  nominative  absolute  construc- 
tion in  English  ;  as,  The  hostages  having  been  given  up, 
he  made  peace.  But  in  English  the  absolute  construction  is 
of  much  rarer  occurrence  than  in  Latin,  and  is  seldom 
the  most  natural  equivalent  of  the  Latin  ablative  absolute. 
This,  as  a  rule,  should  rather  be  rendered  either  by  an 
English  active  participle  in  agreement  or  by  one  of  the 
equivalent  clauses  or  phrases  suggested  in  542. 

550.  i.  In  the  case  of  the  perfect  participle  of  deponent  verbs  with 
active  force,  the  ablative  absolute  is  somewhat  sparingly  used,  and 
chiefly  with  intransitive  verbs  ;  as,  A  great  storm  arose,  and  almost  all 
the  ships  ivere  lorecked:  Maxima  coorta  tempestate,  prope  omnes 
naves  ai!llctae  sudt.     So  also  mortuus,  prof ectus,  secutus. 

ii.  It  is  contrary  to  Latin  usage  to  have  the  substantive  in  the 
ablative  absolute  denote  the  same  person  or  thing  as  is  expressed  in 
the  principal  clause  ;  as,  When  Commius  landed  they  seized  him  is  not 
Commio  e  navi  egresso,  eum  comprehenderunt,  but  Commium  e  navl 
egressum  comprehenderunt.  t 

iii.  An  ablative  absolute  with  the  negative  is  often  equivalent  to  a 
phrase  introduced  by  vithout  ;  as,  Without  losing  any  time  he  sets  out: 
Nullo  tempore  intermisso  proficiscitur. 

iv.  One  ablative  absolute  may  define  the  circumstances  of  another; 
as.  As  the  ranks  were  in  confusion  from  hearing  the  shouting,  the  rest 
took  to  flight :  Reliqui,  exaudito  clamore  perturbatis  ordinibus,  terga 
verterunt.  An  ablative  absolute  may  be  connected  by  a  co-ordinating 
conjunction  (e.g. ,e^,  -g?t€)  with  another  ablative  absolute,  but  not 
with  any  other  (even  an  equivalent)  construction.  J 

*  Literally,  He  (being)  unicilling;  I  (being) consul ;  the  ships  (being)v:eak. 

t  Yet  Caesar  has  several  instances  of  the  ablative  absolute  in  such  cases 
often  apparently  to  secure  emphasis ;  e.g.,  B.  G.,  II.  22, 1 ;  III.  14,  4 ;  IV.  12, 1; 
21,  6 ;  V.  4,  3  ;  44,  6;  VI.  4.  4  ;  43,  1 ;  VII,  4,  1 ;  27,  2 ;  29,  1 ;  76,  3.  This  should 
not  be  imitated. 

{  NLsl,  ut,  etc.,  may  be  used  with  the  ablative. ajfeolute  (541.  fn.). 
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551.  Exercise  7. 

A. — i.  After  encourag-ing:  the  soldiers  and  giving-  the 
signal,  he  ordered  an  attack  to  be  made.  2.  After  that 
meeting  had  been  dismissed,  he  returned  to  the  province. 
3.  Having  settled  these  matters,  he  returned.  4.  Hear- 
ing (thinking)  that  the  place  was  suitable,  he  ordered 
the  line  of  battle  to  be  drawn  up.  5.  As  the  ranks 
were  uncertain,  our  men  were  quickly  thrown  into  con- 
fusion. 6.  A^th'e'camp  was.  being  fortified,  all  the  sol- 
diers wereljusy.  7.  On  this  being  done,  the  soldiers, 
drawing  their  swords,  broke  through  the  enemy's  line. 
8.  After  he  heard  the  prisoner,  he  dismissed  him.  9-  Not 
being  a  match  for  the  enemy,  they  resolved  to  surrender. 
10.  When  this  battle  was  fought,  the  enemy,  dismayed  by 
the  bravery  of  our  men,  sent  envoys  idX^Sidsax  to  treat 
for  peace.  11.  While  the  commanded  was  absent,  his 
lieutenant  set  out  for  Italy  after  promising  to  return  in 
a  short  time.  12.  Having-  reached  the  enemy's  terri- 
tories, he  burned  all  their  villages  and  at  once  returned 
to  the  province.     (See  also  302.) 

B. — 1.  Making:  an  attack,  they  surround  the  enemy.  .^i 

2.  As  our  men  were  in  distress  l^e  ordered  reinforce- 
ments to  be  sent.       3.  By  hurlin'g'  their  weapons,  they' 
throw  the  enemy  into  confusion.   4.  On  their  promising 
to  bear  Caesar's  message,  they  were  sent  to  more  dis- 
tant places.     5.  Being-  unable  to  land,  they  asked  to  be 
sent  back.     6.  When  the  boats  had  been  filled,  our  men         .1 
attacked  the  enemy's  exposed  flank.    7.  While  the  boats /^>**-r\ 
were  being  filled,  our  men  were  able  to  get  a  footing  onjjrw«X*^ 
the  island.     8.  While  our  men  were  filling  th^e  boats, 
the  cavalry  were  fighting   fiercely.      9.  We  shall  send 
Commius  back  and  stie  for  peace.     10.  As  Commius  is 
landing  from  the  sh\\\  they  seize  him.     1,1.  The  leading 
men,  on'' assembling,   be^ah    to.  complain^^  12.   After  ..,.-%' 
seizing  the  envoy  and  putting  him  in  diams'  they  send  oi^»><>^ 
for  their  chief  men.     13.  They  will  follow  the  standards      ' 
and  attack  the  enemy.     14.  The  envoys,  having  done 
what  he  had  demanded  and  given  hostages,  returned  to 
their  own  states.     {Caesar,  B.  G.  IV.  26,  27.) 
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VIII.    Verbs  Completed  by  the   Dative, 

OR  Ablative.     The  Impersonal  Passive. 

552.  Many  verbs  followed  by  a  direct  object  in  Eng- 
lish are  represented  in  Latin  by  verbs  that  take,  not  the 
accusative,  but  some  other  oblique  case.  Thus,  while  the 
English  verb  is  transitive,  the  Latin  equivalent  is  in- 
transitive.    For  examples,  see  355  and  356.* 

553.  VERBS  WHICH  take  THE  DATIVE. 

Many  verbs,  chiefly  denoting  advaiitage  or  disadvan- 
tage or  disposition  towards,  are  followed  by  the  dative;  as. 

Approach,  appropinquo.  6)<5<?j',  pareo  (obtempero). 

Believe,  cred5.  Oppose,   resist,    resists   (re- 
'Co7nmand,  pugno,  obsisto,  occurro). 

:     (  =  orde?-),  impero,  mando.  Pardon,  ignosco. 

^j    {  =  beinchargeof),^rBie-  Persuade,    persuadeo    (sua- 

sum,  deo). 

Favour,  studeo,  faveo.  Satisfy,  satisfacio. 

Pijure,  damage,  noceo.  Spare,  parco. 

Meet,  occurro  (so  obviam  eo) .  Trust,  conf  ido  (f ido) . 

i.   Other  verbs  of  this  class  are  : 

Aid,  assUt,  suhvenio.  succurro.  Interrupt,  intervenid. 

Benefit,  prosum.  Marry  (a  man),  nub5. 

Displease,  displiceo.  Please,  placed. 

Di-^frust,  diffid5.  Believe,  succeed,  succedd. 

Envy,  invideo.  Serve,  servio. 

ffea/,  medeor.  Surpass,  praesto. 

Indulge,  indulgeo.  Threaten,  minor. 

*That  the  irregularity  is  only  apparent  maybe  seen  by  observing  the  ex- 
act meaning  of  tlic  verb ;  for  instance,  servio,  /oni  a  slave  (to);  persuadef>, 
I  make  it  accept  ahlc  (to);  iiatHfsieiii,  I  do  cnouc/h  (foi-);  pareo,  I  am  at  hand 
(for);  resisto,  I  stand  in  opposition  (to);  praesniu,  I aVi  cd  the  head  (irith 
reference  to);  fitor.  /  benefit  myself  (bj/  ineans  of);  potior,  I  become  poicerful 
(by  means  of);  rareo,  lam  cnt  ojf  (from);  obllviscor,  I  become  dark  (as 
regards)  i.e.,  /  become  forgetful  (of). 

Accordingly,  it  is  not  necessary  "that  all  verbs  having  the  same  English 
equivalent  should  take  the  same  case.  Thus,  Jnbeo  (command,  order) 
takes  the  accusative  and  infinitive,  and  Juvo  iaiil),  laedo  [injure),  delecto 
(please),  oflTendo  (displease),  miseror  (pity)  and  recorder  {recollect),  regu- 
larly take  the  accusative. 
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ii.  While  impero  takes  the  dative  of  the  person  commanded,  or 
from  whom  anything  is  demanded,  it  takes  the  accusative  of  that 
which  is  deman()c(l  or  required;  as,  He  demands  hostages  of  the  enemy: 
Hostibus  obsides  imperat. 

iii.  Phrases  having  the  value  of  verbs  which  take  the  dative  may 
ha^  the  same  construction,  e.g.,Jideni  habeo  equivalent  to  confldo. 

554.  VERBS   WHICH    TAKE   THE    GENITIVE. 

ia)  Some  verbs  meaning"  to  pity,  remember ,  or  forget;  as, 

Pity,  misereor,  and  miseret  (for  which  see  590.  d). 

Retnemher,  be  7nindtiil  of,  memini.* 

Call  to  mind,  recollect,  reminiscor. 

Forget,  obliviscor.  ■^  ^'^ 

{b)  Two  impersonal  verbs,  interest  and  (rarely)  r^fert, 

meaning  it  concerns  (it  is  of  interest  or  importance  io). 

These  take  the  genitive  of  the  person  interested  ;  as.  It 

concerns  the  state:  Rei  publicae  interest. 

i.  But  instead  of  the  genitive  of  the  personal  and  reflexive  pro- 
nouns, the  ablative  feminine  of  the  possessives  is  used,  nameh',  mea, 
tua,  nostra,  vestra,  sua;  as,  TKis  concerns  rne:  Hoc  mea  interest  (or 
refert).     In  this  usage  refert  is  common. 

ii.  The  thing  which  is  of  importance  is  expressed  by  a  neuter  pro- 
noun, an  infinitive  (with  or  without  a  subject  accusative)  or  a  clause. 
The  degree  of  impoi-tance  is  expressed  by  an  adverb  or  by  the  genitive 
of  price  (587);  as,  Your  safety  is  of  great  importance  to  me:  Magnl 
mea  interest  ut  salvus  sis. 

4       555.  VERBS    WHICH    TAKE   THE   ABLATIVE. 

The  following-  verbs  (with  their  compounds)  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  ablative  : 

Use,  VL.ior.ijh  Perform,  fungor.  Hat,  vescor. 

Enjoy,  fruor.    Gain,  obtain,  potior.!  Lack,  egeo,  careo. 

i.  Utor  ma}-  take  a  second  alilative  used  predicatively  ;  as.  He  used 
these  men  ^s  giiidcx:  His  ducibus  utebatur. 

'  Meniliil,  when  used  of  recalling'  a  person  one  has  known,  takes  the 
aconsative. 

t  I'otlor.  f/ain  sovereifinty  over,  takes  the  genitive,  chiefly  in  the  phrase 
rt'riiiii  poliri,  to  obtain  control  of  affairs. 
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^  556.  The  Impersonal  Passive.— In  English  only  the 
active  voice  of  an  intransitive  verb  may  be  used.  But 
in  Latin  even  with  intransitive  verbs  (i.e.,  such  as  do 
__not  govern  a  direct  object  in  the  accusative),  the  passive 
may  be  used  impersonally,  that  is,  in  the  third  person 
singular,  and  (in  the  compound  tenses)  in  the  neuter. 
The  impersonal  passive  denotes  merely  the  occurrence 
of  an  action  without  reference  to  the  doer  ;  as,  Pugnatur : 
Fighting  takes  place ^  or  there  is  a  fight.  Ventum  est : 
Coming  took  place.  The  usual  English  equivalents  are 
either  {a)  the  active  voice,  the  subject  being  obtained 
from  the  context;  as,  Ventum  est:  He  (or  we  or  they, 
etc.)  ca77ie,  or  {6)  a  phrase  consisting  of  a  verbal  noun  (of 
kindred  meaning  with  the  Latin  impersonal)  and  some 
unemphatic  verb  such  as  make,  take,  have,  give,  do,  be; 
as,  Acriter  pugnatum  est:  There  was  a  fierce  battle. 
Supra  demonstratum  est :  Mention  has  been  made  above. 
Imperatum  erat:  Orders  had  beeyi  given.  Non  est  cunctan- 
dum :    There  must  be  no  delay. 


i< 


557.  This  impersonal  passive  construction  is  used  to 
render  into  Latin  the  passive  of  the  intransitive  verbs 
which  take  the  dative*  (553);  as,  Caesar  is  obeyed :  Caesari 
paretur  (i.e.,  obedie?ice  is  rendered  to  Caesar).  They  asked 
to  be  pardoned:  Petebant  ut  sibi  ignosceretur  (i.e.,  that 
pardo7i  might  be  granted  to  them). 

Thus,  where  a  verb  takes  the  dative  in  the  active 
voice,  corresponding  to  the  direct  object  of  an  English 
transitive  verb,  that  dative  should  be  retained  in  the 
passive,  used  impersonally,  and  should  not  be  made  the 
subject. 

*  The  use  of  the  impersonal  passive  construction  with  verhs  which  take 
the  genitive  or  ablative  occurs  chiefly  in  the  passive  periphrastic  conjuga- 
tion (612.  i). 
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558.  Exercise  8. 

A.  —  1.  The  king-  was  always  opposing-  Caesar's 
plans  and  favouring  a  revolution.  2.  We  remember  the 
valour  and  victories  of  the  Romans.  3.  The  senate  had 
not  trusted  the  Gauls  and  had  ordered  their  chief 
men  to  obey  Caesar.  4.  Word  was  brought  back  that 
these  tribes  lack  harbours  and  use  smaller  vessels. 
5.  The  state  is  injured  by  these  desigriife.  6.  ^he  Roman 
people  is  willing-  to  forget  its  losses  and  defeats,  but  not 
th^se  recent  wrongs.  7.  The  battle  -^ill  be  a  long  and 
'^-fierce  one.  8.  Answer  was  made  that  the  Gauls  had 
demanded  hostages  and  grain  from  this  tribe;  9.  Display-*,.^^ 
ing  (iitor)  the  ^ahie"zeat,~^e  has  surpassed  a*Itthe  others. ' 
10.  Not  even  the  children  will  be  spared.  11.  -It-is  your 
iutereet,  and  theiijt^rf^^t  of  all  citizens,  to  resist  wrong-  / 
doing.  12.  Thesotaiers\Yli,6m|he  lieutenant  commanded 
were  persuaded  rf&t  to  ".injure  tHeir  prisoners,  13.  We 
are  accustomed  to  pity  (to  spare)  all  who  obey  our  rule. 
14.  All  whom  we,  ir^t  said  we  ^vere  approaching'  the 
ocean.  15.  Tlie  soldiers  had  been  commande"d,  after 
y-A  taking-  the  towns,  to  spare  the  defenders.     (See  also 359.) 

B. — 1.  They  were  approaching  the  upper  harbour. 
2.  He  had  neither  believed  the  chief  men  nor  trusted  the 
common  people.  3.  Our  men  had  been  commanded  not 
to  resist  the  cavalry.  4.  They  remember  the  storm  and 
the  tide  and  the  waves.  5.  They  are  not  accustomed  to 
use  grain.  6.  This  tide  will  surpass  all  the  others. 
7.  The  enemy's  indiscretion  will  not  be  forgiven.  8.  We 
persuaded  Caesar  not  to  forgive  the  chief  men.  9.  The 
island  was  reached  the  same  night.  10.  So  grreat  was 
his  alarm  that  he  forgot  Caesar's  message.  11.  Mean- 
while he  commanded  part  of  the  cavalry  to  repair  the 
vessel  of  which  mention  has  been  made.  12.  It  hap- 
pened that  he  commanded  the  whole  army.  13.  He 
demanded  ropes,  anchors,  and  other  tackling  from  this 
state.  14.  Commius,  the  Atrebatian,  after  being  put  in 
chains,  will  be  spared.  15.  So  g-reat  a  storm  arose,  that 
several  vessels  were  damaged  (were  wrecked).  16.  They 
will  ask  to  be  forgiven.     {Caesar,  B.  G.  IV.  27-29.) 
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IX.    Conditional  Sentences. 

559.  For  the  four  regular  classes  of  conditional  sen- 
tences, see  475-478. 

Classification  of  Particular  Conditional  Sentences. 
I.   Present  or  Past  (simple  or  logical) : 


Indicative  in  botlij::lauses. 
Il.^'^j^erit  or'^4^  ('cotVrary  to 


fact): 

Subjunctive  (imperfect,  or  >pluperfect)  in  both 
clauses.*    j^i^t->«  •  /        ^ 

III.  Future  (more  vivid  or  logical) :y        .     .     " - 

Indicative  in  both  clauses.!  •  ■■     . 

IV.  Future  (less  vivid  or  ideal): 

Subjunctive  (present)  in  both  clauses.    ) 

560.  i.  In  classes  I.  and  III.  tlie  imperative  also  may  be  used  in 
the  apodosis. 

ii.  In  conditions  contrary  to  fact,  the  indicative  (usually  imperfect 
or  perfect)  rather  than  the  subjunctive  is  used  in  the  apodosis  with 
possum,  debeo,  oportet,  and  the  periphrastic  conjugations  (346);  as.  If 
lie  had  set  out,  he  cordd  have  cros->ed  the  river:  Si  profectus  asset, 
flumen  transire  potuit.     (Compare  6'J7.  i,  and  fn. ) 

iii.  Alternative  conditions,  introduced  in  English  by  tvhether  .  .  . 
o/-,  are  in  Latin  iiitrofluced  bj-sive  .  .  .  sive  (or  seu  .  .  .  seu)  which 
follbw  the  rules  idr  sf  clauses  as  regards  mood  and  tense ;  as,  Whether 
th'-y  remain 'Oi-  set  oitf,  it  will  be  an  easy  task:  Faciiis  erit  res,  seu 
manebunt  seu  proficiscentur. 

Whether.  .  .  o»- conditional  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
whether  .  .  .  or  interrogative  (53»i).  The  former  can  always  be  pre- 
ceded by  710  matter  and  followed  by  in  either  case. 

iv.  For  if  not,  si  non,  si  minus,  and  nisi  are  found.  Xisi  {unless)  is 
used  to  mark  an  exception,  or  after  negatives.  Si  minus  is  used  where 
the  verb  is  to  be  supplied  from  the  context. 

*  While  nornially  the  imperfect  subjimctive  refers  to  present  time  and 
the  pluperfect  to  past  time  in  these  conditional  sentences,  the  imperfect 
subjunctive  may  also  refer  to  continued  condition  or  repeated  action  in 
past  time.    Note  that  the  protasis  and  apodosis  may  refer  to  different  times. 

t  Note  especially  the  common  use  of  the  future  perfect  for  the  English 
present  (224). 
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V.  Two  mutually  exclusive  conditions  are  introduced  by  si  .  .  . 
sin,  if  .  .  .  hut  if.  For  hut  if  not,  where  the  verb  is  omitted,  sin 
jiiinus  or  sin  aliter  is  used. 

vi.   For  «  translated  by  in  the  hope  that,  to  see  whether,  see  672. 

vii.  Participles  and  adjectives  may  be  used  in  place  of  tlie  regular 
jirotasis  to  express  condition;  as,  He  will  coma,  ifasbd:  Rogatus 
veniet.  He  u-ill  not  come,  unless  (he  is)  asked:  Nisi  rogatus,  non 
veniet  (541.  fn.). 

561.  General  conditions  form  a  special  type  of  the  present  or  past 
logical  condition.  The  protasis  is  in  English  generally  introduced  by 
if  any  or  if  ever,  and  the  apodosis  states  what  is  haliitual  or  repeated 
in  any  of  tiie  cases  described  in  the  protasis;  as,  If  he  hears  nnythimj, 
he  reports  it:  Si  quid  audivit,  defert.  //  any  one  fell,  th>y  stood 
(or  would  stand)  around  him:  Si  quis  deciderat,  circumsistebant. 

Classification  of  General  Conditional  Sentences. 

I.  Present  General : 

Indicative  (usually  perfect)  in  the  {notasis.* 
Present  indicative  in  the  apodosis. 

II.  Past  General  : 

Indicative  (usually  pluperfect)  in  the  protasis.* 
Imperfect  indicative  in  the  apodosis. 

562.  Exercise  9. 

A. — 1.  If  they  were  to  adopt  this  plan,  they  Ayould 
obtain  a  large  supply  jof  gram.    2rf\lif  the  legion  crosses, 
the  enemy  will  fall  back.     3.*\If  we  capture  a  town,  we 
spare  the  inhabitants.    4.  If  he  obtains  suitable  weathe^, 
he  will  set  sail;  if  the  weather  is  not  suitable,  he  will 
not  set  out.     Si^Unless  they  were  exhausted  by  woun^, 
they  did  not  throw  away  their  arms.  \^.  The  Helvetians 
would    return    to  their  own  territories,  if  the    Roman 
people  were  to  make  peace.   7V*Had  reinforcements  been 
sent,  the  enemy  would  not  have  withstood  the  onset  and 
would  now  be  in  the  greatest  peril.     S.^"*  Whether  he  re-    / 
turns  or  not,  we  shall  disembark  at  once.      9.   He  h6pes\' 
*"•*  to  find  oii't "whether  they  will  bring  aid  or  are  un\villing5{iliii^ 
to  trust  the  king.     lOAlIf  the  Germans  had  attempted  to 

'  For  these  tens*,  see  670.  b,  amd  conipartythe  use  of  the  future  perfect 
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cross  the  Rhine,  Caesar  would  have  marched  against 
th^ki.  11.  If  we  make  a  sally,  we  shall  be  overpowered. 
12.-<Jf  they  should  bum  all  their  towns,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  return.  13.  If  the  commander  had  not 
{^„^i^^^  prevented  the  cavalry  from  pursuing,  the  allies  would 
<^*^^      ^  have  suffered  a  great  defeat.     {See  also  482.) 

B. — r^  If  the  ships  have  been  wrecked,  they  are  use- 
less. 23\If  we  "cast  anchor  (if  the  "tides  are  high),  the 
ships  will  be  filled  with  the  waves.  S.  If  a  conspiracy 
were  to  be  formed,  the  whole  army  would  cross  over  to 
Gaul.  4.  If  a  storm  had  not  arisen,  the  chiefs  would 
^\^  not  have  renewed  the  war.  -^  If  we  conquer  these,  no 
*  one  will  cross  over.    ^.  We  shall  lose  a  large  part  of  the 

vessels  unless  theyare  fastened  at  anchor.     7.  Whether    v^ 
they  are  drawn  up  or  not,  the  ships  will  be  wrecked.    ^-^ 
>  \      8.  Whether  they  are  ships  of  war  or  transports  is  un- 
known.     9..  Had  combejen  provided,  they  would  have 
wintered  in  Britain.     ICJU/Great  alarm  would  be  caused, 
if  the  ships  should  be  driven   back.       1^  If  this  had'^" 
happened,  they   would  not  be  sconfident'  that   no   one'  '''^"^ 
would  make  war.     12\^.If  they  were  approaching  (were 
to  approach)  the  harbour,  they  would  be  seen  from  the 
camp.    J3.  They  would  not  have  established  peace,  had 
they  not  learned  these  facts.     {Caesar,  B.  G.  IV.  28-30.) 


r^ 


X.    Clauses  of  Concession.      Clauses  of   Proviso. 
Conditional  Clauses  of  Comparison. 

CONCESSWE   clauses. 

563.  (a)  Clauses  stating  a  fact  in  spite  of  which  some- 
thing else  is  true,  and  introduced  by  although,  whereas. 
Jn  spite  of  the  fact  that,  are  rendered  into  Latin  bv  qttam- 
jquam,  etsi  or  tametsi  with  the  indicativejor  by  cum  with 
>the  subjunctive;  as.  Although  he  saw  this,  yet  he  did  not 
Join  battle:  Etsi  haec  videbat  (or  Cum  haec  videret),  tamen 
proelium  non  commisit. 


^]     '  jdi^^^-  -  .-m'A> 


— i- 


<' 
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\)  {b)  Clauses  conceding  something  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, and  introduced  by  even  though,  even  if,  even  Rant- 
ing, are  rendered  into  Latin  by  etsi  or  etiamsi  with  the 
indicative  or  subjunctive,  according  to  the  rules  for 
conditional  sentences  (559);  as,  Even  if  he  did  this,  he 
is  an  enemy:  Etiamsi  hoc  fecit,  inimicus  est.  Eve7i  if  he 
should  do  this,  he  is  an  enevi  v :  Etsi  hoc  f  aciat,  inimicus  est. 
(fKQlauses  introduced  by  althotigh,  meaning  however 
.  much,  no  matter  how,  are  rendered  into  Latin  by  quamvis 
N^vith  the  subjunctive  (u-sually^present) ;  SiS,  However  u?i- 
^  friendly  they  are,  we  shall  not  attack  them :  Quamvis  sint 
inimici,  impetum  non  faciemus. 

564.  i.  The  impersonal  verb  lici:.t  (637)  with  the  subjunctive  and 
ut  or  7ic  with  the  subjunctive  may  have  the  force  of  even  though  (563.  b). 

ii.  Qucntirls  is  sometimes  joined  with  a  single  word,  the  verb  of  the 
clause  being  understood  ;  as,  However  few  they  are,  they  ventxire  to 
advance:  Quamvis  pauci  (supply  sint),  adire  audent. 

iii.  Quamquam  sometimes  introduces  an  independent  clause,  and 
may  then  be  rendered  a7id  yet. 

iv.  For  the  concessive  participle  see  541,  and  for  concessive  relative 
clauses,  665. 

CLAUSES   OF   PROVISO. 

565.  Clauses  embodying  a  stipulation  and  introduced  in  English 
hy  jirovide'l  {that),  or  if  only,  are  rendered  into  Latin  by  dum,  dum- 
modo  or  modo  with  the  subjunctive  (usuallj'  the  present);  as.  Let  them 
hate,  provided  they  fear :  Oderint  dura  metuant.     The  negative  is  ne. 

CONDITIONAL   CLAUSES   OF    COMPARISON. 

566.  Clauses  containing  a  comparison  to  some  imaginary  state  of 
affairs  and  introduced  by  a**  if  lire  rendered  into  Latin  hy  quasi,  tam- 
quam  si,  velut  si,  ut  si,  ac  si,  or  by  tamquam  or  velut  alone,  followed 
by  the  subjunctive.  The  sequence  of  tenses  is  observed  (387);  as, 
Tlity  foiKjlit  livdi-fly^  Jiisf  HM  if  Caesdr  were  present:  Quasi  (or  Velut  si] 
Caesar  adesset,  fortiter  pugnaverunt. 

i.  Quasi,  tamqnnm,  ut  and  velut  are  used  with  a  similar  force  with 
participles;  as,  Th^y  halted  as  if  hidden  hy  a  voice  from  heaven: 
Restiterunt  tamquam  caelesti  voce  jussi.     (Compare  541.  fn.) 


/)     h  ^,  -3,  J 
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567.  Exercise  10. 

A.—)^  Although  he  saw  that  the  leg-ions  were  in  dis- 
tress, he  was  unwilling  to  send  reinforcements.  J^  Even 
if  Caesar  returns',  we  shall  trot  tjfe  able  toresist  the 
enemy.  3.  Provided  that  the  enem}^  do  not  leain  our 
plans,  we  shall  attack  their  unprotected  flank.  4.  The 
magistrates  j-ielded  at  once,  as  if  they  despaired  of"  vic- 
tory. 5,  In  spite  of  their  having  taken  up  their  position 
on  higffer  ground,  they  could  not  withstand  the  attacks 
of  our  men.  6.  However  hard  pressed  they  are,  they 
will  fight  most  vigorously,  provided  Caesar  is  present. 
1.  Although  he  had  now  come  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  he 

•^id  not  send  cavalry  in  advance  to  reconnoitre  the  roads. 
8.  Even  though  he  were  to  obtain  suitable  weather,  he 
would  not  sail  for  Britain.  9.  Though  these  tribes  have 
been  persviaded  to  send  envoys,  we  do  not  trust  them  as 
if  they  were  friends.  10.  If  Caesar  overtakes  the  enemy's 
forces  he  will  easily  defeat  them,  no  matter  how  brave 
and  numerous  they  may  be.  11.  Many  of  these  tribes 
seem  to  be  unwilling  to  renew  the  war,  as  if  they 
preferred  to  endure   slavery. 

B.—^.  Although  the  rest  of  the  ships  had  been  re- 
paired; he  had  not  yet  set  out.  2,  Even  if  they  had 
given  hostages,  he  would  not  have  set  out.  ^  Although 
they  were  reaping,  they  had  not  laid  aside  their  arms. 
4.  He  orders  the  ships  to  be  repaired,  as, if , he  suspected 
that  this  had  happ^edy  5^  In  spite- fof  the  fact  that/ 
all  the  ships  hacl  beeff^lbst,  he  did  riof  suspect- that  the 
'  enemy  wpuld  forrn  this  plan.  6.  Even  if  we  are  hard 
pressed  by  the  enemy,  the  ranks  will  not  be  confused, 
nor  shall  we  be  surrounded,  7.  However  severely 
damaged  they  are,  we  shall  be  able  to  repair  the  vessels, 
provided  we  collect  timber  and  copper.  ^  Although 
the  ships  have  been  wrecked,  we  ^halj  use  meir  timber. 
%  The  enemy  were  hi^i^i^g/weapbns  frop  evefy  quarter, 

''whereas  (cum)  ourVrnen,  being  croy^ded  together,  were 
with  difiiculty  hoMtfigr'their  own.  10.  Even  if  a  large 
cloud  of  dust  were  to  be  seen,  he  would  not  learn  our 
plan.     {Caesar,  B.  G.  /V,  SI,  32.)  ^ 

\ 
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XI.  Uses  of^ the.  Accusative. 

568.  The  Accusative  is  chief!}'  used  to  express,  in  connection  with 
a  verb,  (a)  something  nfftrttdov  apprehended,  or  {h)  something  effected 
or  produced.     A  verb  so  completed  is  called  a  transitive  verb. 

i.  Some  verbs  (chiefly  verbs  of  emotion)  which  are  intransitive  in 
English  are  represented  in  Latin  by  verbs  which  may  1)0  transitive; 
as,  exspecto,  irait  (/or) ;  horreo,  xhndder  {at);  doleo,  f/riere  (over); 
spero,  hr,pr  (/or);  as,  The//  mailed  for  reinforcements :  Auxilia 
exspectabant,  as  well  as,  They  traited  until  the  ninth  ho2ir  ,•  Ad  horam 
ndnam  exspectabant. 

For  verbs  transitive  in  English  but  intransitive  in  Latin,  see  Srrl. 

ii.  Many  intransitive  veibs  (chiefly  verV>s  of  motion)  may  become 
transitive  when  compounded  with  a  {ireposition  (especially  circum, 
praeter,  and  trdnit);  as,  transeo,  cros.'t;  convenio,  m<<t ;  circumvenio, 
surround ;  adorior,  attack.* 

569.  The  uses  of  the  Accusative  inchide  the  Accusa- 
tive of  Direct  Object  (32);  the  Predicate  Accusative  (570); 
the  Cognate  Accusative  (57 1);  the  Accusative  of  Speci- 
fication (572);  the  Accusative  of  Exclamation  (573);  the 
Accusative  as  subject  of  the  Infinitive  (l23  and  320);  the 
Accusative  of  Duration  of  Time  (159)  and  of  Extent  of 
Space  (23l),  as  well  as  the  Accusative  with  Prepositions 
(435). 

i.  A  few  transitive  verbs  compounded  with  trans  (e.g.,  trdducd) 
may  take  two  accusatives  in  the  active  voice,  one  governed  V)y  the 
verb  and  the  other  ]>y  trans  ;  as.  He  leads  his  anny  across  the  river : 
Flumen  exercitum  traducit.  In  the  passive  the  accusative  with  trans 
may  bo  retained,  the  other  becoming  the  subject. 

ii.  Verbs  of  asking,  demanding,  teaching,  and  concealing  may  take 
two  accusatives,  the  one  of  the  person,  the  other  of  the  thing;  as,  He 
demands  corn  of  the  Aedui:  Aeduos  friimentum  flagitat.  In  the  pas- 
sive, one  o})ject  (usually  of  the  thing)  may  he  retained,  f 

iii.  In  poetr}'  the  passive  of  verbs  of  clothing  is  used  with  reflexive 
or  'middle'  force  and  takes  a  direct  object;  as,  Galeam  induitur:  He 
puts  on  (himself)  the  helmet. 


'Compare  ii»  English  orrrrnn,  undcri/o,  villi.'^taiid,  orn-comc. 

t  To  indicalo  tho  person  from  whom  soincthiiig  is  asked  or  demanded,  a 
sreposition  may  also  bo  used  (as  is  I'egularly  the  case  wilh  lU'tO  and  qiiacrA). 
VoT  the  dative  of  the  person  with  ImperO,  sec  181,  N.B.  b. 
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iv.  The  perfect  participle  passive  of  many  verbs  is  found  in  poetry 
with  the  same  accusative  of  the  direct  object  that  the  active  voice 
might  take;  as,  Per  pedes  trajectus  lora:  Hamng  thongs  put  through 
his  feet.  Nodo  sinus  collecta  fluentes  :  Having  the  fluttering  folds 
gathered  in  a  knot. 


the 


V.  Not  only  prope,  but  also  propius  and  proxime,   and  even 
adjectives  ^ropjor  and  proximus,  may  govern  the  accusative. 

570.  The  Predicate  Accusative.  Yerhsoi  making, 
choosing,  calling,  considering,  and  showing  may  take  two 
accusatives  of  the  same  person  (or  thing),  one  being  the 
direct  object  and  the  other  a  predicate  noun  or  adjective ; 
as,  He  calls  the  Belgians  friends  :  Belgas  amic5s  appellat. 
They  let  Caesar  knozc:  Caesarem  certiorem  f  ecerunt.  They 
choose  these  as  leaders  :  Hos  duces  deligunt. 

In  changing  to  the  passive  voice  both  the  direct  object 
and  the  predicate* become  nominative  ;  as.  The  Belgians 
are  called  friends  :  Belgae  amici  appellantur.  Caesar  was 
informed:  Caesar  certior  f actus  est. 

571.  The  Cognate  Accusative  is  used  with  intransitive  verbs  to 
define  more  clearh-  their  meaning.  It  is  either  a  substantive  of  kin- 
dred meaning,  or  (more  frequently)  a  neuter  pronoun  or  adjective 
used  substantively;  as,  We  shall  live  a  safer  life:  Tutiorem  vitam 
vivemus.     He  makes  the  same  answers :  Eadem  respondet. 

i.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  adverbial  use  of  midtum,  minus,  nihil, 
quid,  quantum,  etc.;  as,  He  has  very  great  power :  Plurimum  potest. 
They  did  so  much  damage :  Tantum  nocebant.  Hehasno  fear  :  Nihil 
timet.  And  more  or  less  akin  are  other  adverbial  uses  of  the  accusa- 
tive, such  as  Maximam  partem  ;  For  the  most  part. 

572.  The  Accusative  of  Specification  is  used  (chiefly  in  poetry) 
with  verbs  or  adjectives  to  denote  the  part  of  the  body  affected  ;  as, 
Us  deo  similis  :  In  face  like  to  a  god.* 

573.  The  Accusative  of  Exclamation  is  used  with  or  with- 
out an  interjection  ;  as,  Ah,  ivretched  me!  Me  miserum!  or  O  me 
miserum! 

*  This  usage  is  lax'gely  due  to  Greek  infl«3nce  and  hence  is  oft«n  called 
the  Greek  accusative. 
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574.  Exercise  11.  v*^-^ 

A. — 1.  Before  Caesar's  arrival,  the  Belgians  had 
reached  the  island  which  was  called  Britain.  2.  He  will 
cross  the  river  in  order  to  attack  the  enemy's  rear. 
3.  They  inform  Caesar  that  they  do  not  at  all  fear  the 
sea.  4.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  supplies,  the  camp 
had  been  moved  nearer  the  villages.  5.  This  young 
man  the  senate  had  chosen  as  king  ;  he  had  been  made 
king.  6.  Among  these  tribes  no  one  except  the  king  has 
many  slaves  about  him.  "J/:  It  is  very  easy  ^OJ  the  legion- 
,^^-'  ary  soldiers  to  march  through  these  districts.  8.  He  was 
informed  that  the  barbarians  had  encamped  within  these 
forests  and  there  were  waiting  for  our  departure .  9 .  This 
island,  which  we  call  Britain,  is  considered  the  larger. 
10.  After  these  battles  he  promised  to  adopt  another 
plan.  11.  Although  they  asked  the  same  question,  he 
made  no  answer.  12.  They  had  already  led  their  forces 
across  the  Rhine.  13.  They  have  sent  such  large  forces 
against  the  Belgians  that  they  hope  for  victory.  14.  His 
influence  with  (apud)  Caesar  was  very  strong. 
^^^       B. — 1.  Up  to  that  time  they  called  this  legion   the 

/w    ^Si££^^-     ^-  ^®  *^^^S£ffii^  ^^^^  P^^^  °^  ^^®  cohorts  had 

^^'''l^'i^iarched  in*^afc[ii|^ctioii  through  the  woods.     3.  They 

^  suddenly  attack  all  the  outposts  except  a  few.     4.  This 

will  make  the  camp  larger ;    the  ranks  will  be  made 

uncertain.    5.  After  these  battles  he  set  out  against  the 

enemy.    6.  They  are  leaving  the  field  {literally  battle)  and 

are  betaking  themselves  to  the  camp.     7.  He  reports 

J"^    that  this  is  the  custom  among  all  the  barbarians.     8.  Is 

^         not  part  of  a  legion  called  a  cohort?  you  surely  do  not 

call  two  cavalrymen  a  squadron  ?     9.  It  is  time  for  the 

rest  of  the  cohorts  to  arm  themselves.    10.  He  perceived 

that  part  of  the  enemy  was  within  the  gates.       11.  On 

account  of  the  large  number  of  the  chariots,  they  will  ''^^ 

adopt  this  plan  ;  %j,^ii^D^^^^X^^ 

^      slopia^^-round.     iZVWcTiaa  reaped  all  the  gjfam  around 

t*rf^cSrnp.     13.  This  place  is  not  considered  (existimo) 

steep.     14.  He  informed  his  men  that  the  cavalry  would 

surround  the  charioteers.^     [Caesar,  B.C.  IV.  32,  33.) 
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XII.  Uses  of  the  Dative. 

575.  The  Dative  case  is  used  to  express  the  indirect  or  remoter 
connection  of  a  person  or  thing  with  the  action,  feeling,  or  quality 
expressed  by  a  verb  or  adjective.  There  are  three  ntiain  uses:* 
to  express  (a)  the  indirect  object,  (/*)  the  person  interested,  (c)  the 
purpose  served.     Tlie  dative  may  generally  be  rendered  by  to  or  for. 

576.  the  indirect  object. 

For  the  dative  of  the  indirect  object  [a]  with  intransi- 
tive verbs,  {b)  with  transitive  verbs  in  connection  with 
a  direct  object,!  see  39,  and  for  the  allied  use  of  the 
dative  with  adjectives,  see  173. 

Of  special  importance  is  the  use  of  the  dative  with 
certain  Latin  intransitive  verbs  where  the  English 
equivalent  is  a  transitive  verb  with  a  direct  object,  such 
as  persuades  (553). 

i.  Often  in  English  the  preposition  to  is  omitted,  especially  with 
verbs  of  (jiving,  promising,  and  felling  ;  as,  He  gare  the  soldiers  the 
aigruil :  Militibus  signum  dedit. 

ii.  A  few  verbs,  such  as  dono,  circumdo,  and  circumfundo,  admit 
a  double  construction:  (1)  dative  and  accusative,  (2)  accusative  and 
ablative.  Compare  the  double  construction  in  English  with  the  verb 
prese7it. 

iii.  In  poetr}'  this  dative  is  extended  to  include  the  idea  of  motion 
towards  (618),  and  is  also  used  with  verbs  of  nearness,  union,  difference, 
and  contention. 

577.  Frequently  an  English  verb  followed  by  a  prepo- 
sition and  its  object  is  represented  in  Latin  by  a  verb 
compounded  with  a  corresponding  preposition  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  dative  ;  as,  He  was  over  the  cavalry :  Equi- 
tatui  praeerat.  He  pitt  Brutus  over  the  fleet:  Brutum  classi 
praef ecit.    He  comes  beneath  the  roof :  Tecto  succedit.  i 

*This  division  ig  not  fundamental,  but  is  convenient  in  practice, 
t  The  indirect  object  may  of  nourse  remain  when  the  direct  object  has 
become  the  subject  of  the  verb  in  the  passive  voice. 

J  More  literally,  at  the  head  (prae)  %cith  reference  to;  beneath  (snb)  irith 
j  reference  to. 
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i.  This  usage  is  especially'  eouimon  with  coinijouiids  of  ad,  ante, 
con-  {cum),  in,  inter,  oh,  post,  prae,  snh,  super ;  generally  where  the 
compound  is  not  used  in  a  quite  literal  sense.* 

ii.  But  frequently  (and  especially  when  the  verl)  is  used  in  the 
literal  local  sense)  the  prefixed  preposition  is  repeated  with  tlic 
noun;  as,  Tliey  put  ererytliing  into  the  fire:  Omnia  in  ignem 
inferunt.  Contrast,  Tliey put  hope  into  the  sohliers  (or,  more  freely 
rendered,  7'Aey  inspire  the  soldiers  loith  hope):  Spem  militibus  inferunt. 


THE    DATIVE    OF    INTEREST. 

578.  The  Dative  of  Interest  denotes  the  person  or 
thing  concerned  (especially  in  the  way  of  advantagfe  or 
disadvantage);  as,  He  dcDianded  grain  for  the  army: 
Frumentum  exercitui  imperat.  He  takes  t/ioug/it  for  the 
state:  Civitati  consulit. 

The  dative  of  interest  is  really  identical  with  the 
dative  of  the  indirect  object,  but  the  dative  complement 
is  not  so  essential  to  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  and  the 
translation  is  usually /(?r  rather  than  toA 

The  Dative  of  Interest  includes  the  Dative  of  Refer- 
ence (579);  the  Ethical  Dative  (580);  the  Dative  of 
Agent  (581),  and  the  Dative  of  Possessor  (582). 

i.  The  dative  of  interest  with  verbs  of  taking  away  (as  dHraho, 
eripiO)  or  warding  njf  (as  arceo,  de/endo)  is  translated  by  from  ;  as, 
They  are  taking  from  me  my  liberty :  Mihi  libertatem  eripiunt.  //- 
keeps  off  the  summer  heat  from  the  flock:  Aestatem  pecori  defendit. 

579.  The  Dativk  of  Rkfekence,  modifying  the  sentence  as  a 
whole,  denotes  a  person  indirectly  interested  rather  than  directly 
affected.     This  includes : 

(a)  Many  cases  where  English  would  use  a  possessive :  as,  Pidio's 
shield  is  pitrcfd  :  Transfigitur  scutum  Pulioni  (more  nearly,  Pulio  gets 
his  nhield  pierced).  't'li'y  threir  themselres  at  Caesar's  feet:  Sese 
Caesari  ad  pedes  projecerunt.  It  lessened  the  hopes  of  our  soldiers: 
Nostris  militibus  spem  minuit. 

*  But  many  such  compounds  arc  iised  as  transitive  verbs  with  the 
accusative  (568.  ii);  as,  ailco,  adorlor,  axKrrdior,  niitvccMlO,  rouvenIO, 
ln«>A,  lntcrfirir»,  <>l»hldpr>,  wppflKnii.  |ira<T<'ilo,  Hiil»H4M|iior. 

t  For,  mcaiiitig  in  defence  of,  is  expressed  by  pro  and  tbe  ablative. 
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(b)  The  person  in  tvhose  eyes :  as,  They  ivished  to  be  blamelesa  in 
Caesuras  eyes :  Caesarl  purgati  esse  volebant. 

(c)  Vsirticiples  expressing  the  jjoinf  of  inew :  as,  The  frst  town  as  you 
come  from  Epirus ;  Oppidum  primum  venientibus  ab  Epiro. 

(d)  The  dative  with  certain  interjections;  as.  Woe  to  the  conquered! 
Vaevictis!     Ah,7ne/  Heimihi! 

580.  The  Ethical  Dative,  confined  to  personal  pronouns,  indi- 
cates a  person  conceived  to  be  interested  in  the  statement  made.  It  is 
chiefly  used  in  colloquial  expressions  of  emotion,  and  often  answers 
to  the  English  bless  me,  or  pray ;  as,  At  tibi  repente  venit  ad  me 
Caninius :  But  see  (or  mark  you)  of  a  sudden  Ganinius  came  to  m,e. 
Quo  mihi  abis  ?      ]Vhither  are  you  going,  pray? 

Heie  belongs  the  expression  sibi  velle;  as,  ]Vhat  does  he  m,ean  ? 
Quid  sibi  vult  ? 

-  581,  The  Dative  of  the  Agent  is  used  with  the 
g"enindive  to  indicate  the  person  interested,  and  hence 
presumably  the  agent.     For  examples,  see  354. 

i.  This  dative  is  sometimes  found  (especially  in  poetry)  with  other 
forms  of  the  passive,  chiefly  the  compound  ones  and  the  perfect 
participle  passive ;  as,  Nor  is  he  perceived  by  any:  Neque  cernitur  ulli. 

ii.  Sometimes,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  ab  and  the  ablative  is  used 
with  the  gerundive  to  express  the  agent. 

582.  The  Dative  of  Possessor,  used  chiefly  with  the  verbs  sum 
and  desum,  denotes  the  person  interested  as  owner  ;  as,  They  state  that 
they  have  nothing:  Detnonstrant  sibi  nihil  esse.  A  fountain  which 
hears  the  name  Arethusa:  Fons  cui  nomen  Arethiisa  est.* 


THE    DATIVE    OF    PURPOSE. 

583.  For  the  dative  of  purpose,  denoting  the  purpose 
served  by  somethingf  and  usually  accompanied  by  the 
dative  of  interest,  see  431.  When  both  datives  occur,  the 
usage  is  often  called  the  Double  Dative  construction. 

1.  The  nouns  used  in  this  construction  are  chiefly  such  a,s  auxilio, 
praesidio,  Usui,  impedimenta,  curae,  saliiil,  odid.  The  verb  is  usuallj' 
sum  (after  which  the  dative  has  almost  the  force  of  an  ordinary  predi- 
cate noun),  but^o,  venio,  mitto,  relinquu,  and  do  also  occur. 

*  The  name  is  sometimes  attracted  into  the  dative. 
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584.  Exercise  12. 

A. — 1.  After  choosin.q:  defenders  for  the  town,  he  set 
out  for  the  camp,  2.  The  heavy  weight  of  their  arms 
was  a  great  hindrance  to  the  foot-soldiers.  3.  They 
neither  come  to  the  councils  nor  are  obedient  to  our  rule. 

4 .  He  will  take  thought  for  the  safety  of  the  troops  which 
the  lieutenant  commands.  5.  Word  was  brought  back 
to  the  citizens  that  this  young  man  had  been  set  over 
the  whole  fleet.  6.  For  many  reasons,  he  fixed  the  next 
day  for  the  meeting.  7-  They  told  the  magistrates  they 
were  willing  to  fight  for  the  king.  8.  This  place  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  suitable  for  a  camp.  9.  He  sends 
the  third  line  to  the  support  of  our  men,  who  are  in  dis- 
tress. 10.  Provided  nothing  is  lacking  to  our  safety, 
we  shall  set  sail  for  Britain.  11.  It  is  known  to  all  how 
great  a  defeat  they  have  inflicted  on  the  state.  12.  We 
should  have  resisted  the  Romans,  if  they  had  made  war 
on  us.  13.  Caesar  answers  the  envoys  that  he  can  have 
no  friendship  with  the  Germans.  14.  The  embassy  was 
persuaded  that  all  these  matters  w^ould  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  state.     (See  a /so  407,  434.) 

B. — 1.  They  point  out  to  Caesar  that  an  opportunity  :  -^ 
is  given  to  all.     2.  The  cavalry  will  come  to  the  assist-'  '^■ju\: ,  A"  ^• 
ance  of  the  infantry.     3.  Messengers  are  sent  out  to  all 
the  barbarians.     4.   Time  had  not  been  left  for  retreat. 

5.  He  gives  orders  (jube5)  for  a  large  number  of  chariots 
to  be  collected.     6,  For  a  short  time  he  feared  for  our 
soldiers.     7.  The  small  number  pf  the  enemy  was  un-      ^J 
known  to  our  men.     8.  The  barbarians  were  persuaded 

to  depart  for  their  own  land.  9.  Thi^  were  drawing 
near  (appropinquo)  to  the  camp;  they  betake  themselves 
to  the  c'amp.^  10^  The  noise  of  the  chariots  inspires  (in- 
fero)  frar  inutile*  ranks^  11.  They  seem  to  Caesar  to 
Jiaye^  fixed  a  da:^^or  the  battle.  1^.  The  cavalry  had  to 
"leap  to  their  feet!  13.  The  chariots  were  of  ^reat  ser- 
vice to  the  enemy.  14.  Help  will  be  brought  to  the 
Romans.  15.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  make  war  on 
the  Romans.  16.  They  report  the  skill  of  the  charioteers 
to  our  infantry.     {Caesar,  B.  G.  IV.  33,  34,) 


,iAjt/1ji.r(Ai  .  ( :  -.  ^ 
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\^V^  XIII.    Uses  of  the  Genitive. 

585.  The  Genitive  case  is  chiefly  used  for  the  more  exact  limiting 
-     of  nouns,  and  has  thus  an  adjectival  foi-ce.     It  is  also  used  to  limit 

certain  adjectives,  and  (by  analog}-)  to  complete  certain  verbs.  The 
genitive  is  regularly  translated  {a)  by  the  English  possessive  case, 
(/>)  by  the  preposition  of,  or  (c)  by  the  phrase  as  regards,  or  some 
equivalent  preposition. 

586.  The  uses  of  the  Genitive  include  the  Possessive 
Genitive  (429.  d);  the  Subjective  Genitive  (429.  c);  the 
Objective  Genitive  (429.  d);  the  Partitive  Genitive  (174); 
the  Genitive  of  Quality  (383);  the  Genitive  of  Price  (587); 
and  the  Genitive  of  Definition  (588). 

>.  i.  The  possessive  genitive  maj'  be  in  the  predicate  with  sum  or  fid; 
as,  A/l  thhiij-i  belong  to  the  enemy:  Omnia  hostium  sunt.  It  is  so  used 
especially  with  e«t  to  express  characteristic,  duty,  etc;  as.  It  is  the 
part  (or  duty)  of  a  ici.<!e  vian  to  oI>ey  the  laws:  Sapientis  est  legibus 
parere.  *     So  also  Sapientiae  est :  It  is  a  mark  of  wisdom. 

ii.  The  Objective  Genitive  is  often  used  where,, 
from  the  Eng-lish  equivalent  or  from  the  construction  of 
the  corresponding  Latin  verb,  we  should  have  expected 
a  dative  or  ablative ,  or  a  prepositional  phrase ;  as ,  Confi- 
dence in  oneself:  Sui  fiducia.  Exemptioii  froin  military 
service:  Militiae  vacatio.  War  with  the  Veneti :  Bellum 
Venetorum.  Striiggle  for  ofiice:  Contentio  honorum. 
Danger  to  the  cavalry:    Periculum  equitum.t 

In  such  cases  it  will  regularly  be  found  that  the  g^eni- 
tive  might  be  translated  by  as  regards.  Very  rarely  is 
a  prepositional  phrase,  or  a  dative  or  ablative,  used  to 
modify  a  Latin  noun.  As  a  nile^  if  the  English  pcepo- 
s i tion  joining  two  nouns  can  be  replaced  by  as  rega rds , 
tjie  ohiertive  genitive  should  be  used ;  otherwise  a  rela- 
tive  clause  or  some  other  periphrasis. 

*  Instead  of  the  genitive  of  a  personal  pronoun  the  neuter  possessive  is 
used  ;  as,  Jt  is  mi/  dutu (or  in tj place,  or  my  icay):  Menni  est. 

1  Compare  Sibl  ♦•oiifidere,  iiiilltiri  varfire,  onm  Venetls  belliire,  d5 
liouArlbus  eoutendei'is  periculusniu  equltlbns. 
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iii.  The  Partitive  Genitive  is  used  not  only  after 
words  where  English  uses  of  (including-  superlatives  and 
numerals),  but  also  after  neuter  pronouns  or  adjectives 
used  substantively  (but  only  in  the  nominative  or  the 
accusative  without  a  preposition),  where  English  usually 
omits  ^/  as.  Sufficient  prottxtion:  Saj^g  praesidii.  No 
land:  Nihil  agri.  How  much  influence:  Quantum  auctori- 
tatis.  Such  words  are  7iihil,  tanium,  quantum,  plus, 
minuSy  quid,  quod,  aliquid,  id,  hoc,  and  the  adverbs  satis 
and  parui7i  used  substantively.* 

iv.  Except  with  the  words  indicated  in  iii  above,  an  adjective 
used  substantively  with  a  partitive  fi;enitive  regularly  agrees  with  it 
in  gender;  as,  Many  of  the  ship.^ :  Multae  navium. 

V.  With  adjectives  and  pronouns  (especially  iimis,  pauci,  and 
quidam)  the  partitive  idea  is  often  expressed  by  prepositions,  chiefly 
ex  or  rfe;  as,  A  few  of  our  Ttien:  Pauci  de  nostris. 

vi.  The  Partitive  Genitive  should  be  carefully 
avoided : 

[a)  Where,  though  English  uses  of,  not  a  part  but  the 
whole  is  spoken  of;  as,  All  of  ns :  Nos  omnes.  The 
whole  of  Gaul:  Tota  Gallia. 

{b)  To  denote  the  remainder,  or  any  local  part  of  any- 
thing, as  the  top,  middle,  bottom,  beginning.     (See  175.) 

vii.  The  genitive  of  (jiiality  rct^uiresa  modifier;  e.^.,a  man  of  bravery 
is  not  vir  fortitiidinis,  l>ut  vir  fortis.  Further,  the  modifier  should 
not  be  a  pronoun,  except  in  such  phrases  as  hujus  modi,  ejus  generis. 

viii.  The  genitive  of  (juality  may  lie  used  as  a  predicate;  as,  The 
depth  was  three  feel:  Altitudo  erat  trium  pedum. 

587.  The  Genitive  of  Phue  denotes  value,  Imt  oidy  in  general, 
not  definite,  terms;  as.  It  irait  valued  hujhly:  Magni  habebatur.  For 
the  ablative  of  definite  value,  see  597. 

i.  With  verbs  of  fiuyinr/,  selling,  and  costimi  are  found  onl}'  tarUi, 
([Hnnt'i,  pluris,  viitioris ;  with  verbs  of  estimating  and  valuing,  these 
tour  genitives,  as  well  as  mdgnl,  parvi,  nihili,  and  a  few  other  words. 


•This  genitive  may  be  an  adjective  of  the  first  and  second  declensions 
(but  not  of  the  third)  used  substantively  ;  as,  Somethinn  tiew :  Allquld  novl. 
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588.  The  Genitive  of  Definition  is  used  occasionally  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  a  noun,  as  a  word  in  apposition  might  do;  as,  The 
virtue  of  justice  :  Virtus  justitiae.  But  with  such  words  as  oppidum, 
urhs,  flumen,  an  appositive,  not  the  genitive,  should  be  used;  as, 
The  city  of  Rome  :  Urbs  Roma.  The  mainland  of  Gaul :  Continens 
Gallia. 

589.  The  Genitive  with  Adjectives. — Many  adjec- 
tives have  a  genitive  (usually  objective)  to  complete 
their  meaning-.  These  are  chiefly  adjectives  of  desire, 
knowledge,  and  igjioj-ance  (432),  parti cipatioyi  and /id/iess,- 
z.'&,  Ftdl  of  confidence:  Fiduciae  plenus.  Unaccustomed  to 
toil:  Insuetus  laboris.* 

i.  In  poetry  the  number  of  such  adjectives  is  largely  extended. 

ii.  Similis  commonly  takes  the  genitive  of  persons  (so  always 
with  personal  pronouns),  and  either  the  genitive  or  dative  of  things. 

590.  The  Genitive  with  Verbs.  Man}^  verbs  take  a  genitive  to 
complete  their  meaning. 

(a)  For  verbs  of  pitying,  remembering,  and  forgetting,  as  well  as 
interest  and  refert,  see  554. 

(b)  Verbs  of  reminding  sometimes  take  the  genitive  to  express  that 
of  which  one  is  reminded. 

(c)  Verbs  of  accusing,  convicting,  condemning,  and  acquitting  take 
the  genitive  of  the  offence  charged :  as,  You  accuse  him  of  treason : 
Eum  proditionis  insimulatis. 

(d)  The  impersonal  verbs  of  emotion,  miseret,  pudet,  piget,  paenitet, 
and  iaedet,  take  the  accusative  of  the  person  who  feels,  and  the  geni- 
tive of  that  which  causes  the  feeling ;  as,  /  am  ashamed  of  my  folly : 
Me  stultitiae  pudet.     We  repent  our  resolve :  Nos  consilii  paenitet. 

(e)  The  genitive  is  sometimes  found  with  verbs  of  plenty  and 
want,  with  potior  (555.  fn.),  and  in  poetry  (after  the  analogy  of  the 
Greek)  with  verbs  denoting  separation. 

591!  Exercise  13. 

A. — 1.  Influenced  by  the  hope  of  assistance,  the  flight 
of  the  cavalry,  and  the  previous  day's  victory,  he  gave 
the  signal  for  battle.  2.  One  of  the  king's  sons,  on 
account  of  his  experience  in  the  art  of  war,  was  a  man 
of  great  influence.     3.  The  top  of  the  hill  was  held  by 

*  See  586.  ii  for  the  translation  by  as  regards. 

/I'"* 
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a  few  of  our  men,  who  had  broken  througfh  the  midst  of 
the  enemy.  4.  He  urges  them  not  to  forget  the  wrong- 
doing: of  the  Romans.  5.  He  left  two  of  the  cohorts  as 
g-arrison  for  the  camp ;  he  left  sufficient  garrison  for  the 
camp.  6.  Is  it  not  a  king's  duty  to  be  of  service  to  the 
rest  of  the  citizens?  7.  The  father  of  this  youth  holds 
the  leadership  of  the  whole  of  Gaul.  8.  The  vessels  of 
these  tribes  are  of  such  size  as  easily  to  withstand  the 
,  violence  of  waves  and  storms.  9.  Soldiers  of  this  sort 
Avill  be  less  eager  for  plunder  if  they  are  informed  of 
Caesar's  approach.  10.  He  required  three  days'  grain 
of  this  tribe.  11.  The  advocates  of  war  were  men  of 
bravery,  but  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  war. 
12.  The  hope  of  safety  increases  daily.  13.  No  time  is 
left  for  the  fortification  of  the  camp.  {See  also  434, 385.) 
B. — 1.  A  large  part  of  the  infantry  is  unable  to 
withstand  the  enemy's  attack.  2.  He  had  collected 
thirty-two  ships  of  great  speed.  3.  He  orders  all  of  the 
enemy's  buildings  to  be  burned.  4,  So  great  was  the 
barbarians'  fear  of  the  Romans  that  they  turned  and 
fled.  5.  Several  of  the  ships  (the  rest  of  the  ships)  had 
^k.   reached  the  middle  of  the  harbour.      6.  Because  of  the 

happened  tlia?  Snoivi^v^^t'^*fff^^^rvsv^Q.  1nsailmg\ 

8.  These  transports  were  the  weakest  of  all  the  ships. 

9.  Mention  has  previously  been  made  of  the  small  num.ber 
of  harbours.      10.  With  great  danger  to  the  cavalry,  he 
came  to    the   assistance  of   Commius  the    Atrebatian. 
1 1 .  On  account  of  the  •''^^'i^l'tiessof  Cae»ar'sapnroa^ 
could  not  escape.    1 2 .  Hewmg^j/n^OToflgnp^^ 

/V^oleace  or  th^  previous  days    ^rofiiTs^cept  seve 
the-i^iips  in  harbour.     {Caesar,  B.  Gl  IV.  34-36 ^ 

XIV.  Uses  of  the  Ablative. 

592.  The  Ablative  case  determines  the  circumstances  attending 
upon  some  action,  and  has  thus  adverV)ial  force.  It  is  composite  in 
origin  and  represents  three  main  ideas,  once  represented  by  three 
distinct  cases,  (a)  the  true  uhlative,  mea.ning  frovi ;  {h)  the  instrumental 
or  comitaiive,  meaning  with  ;  and  (c)  the  locative,  meaning  in  or  at. 
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THE   ablative   proper. 

593.  The  ablative  proper  includes  the  Ablative  of 
Separation  (437);  of  the  Place  from  which  (618);  of 
Source  (594);  of  Cause  (595);  of  the  Personal  Agent  (l44); 
and  of  Comparison  (242). 

i.  For  the  use  or  omission  of  a  preposition  (ab,  ex,  de)  with  the  ab- 
lative of  separation,  see  437.  b.  When  the  ablative  denotes  a  person, 
the  preposition  should  always  be  used.  The  use  of  the  preposition  is 
not  affected  by  the  verb's  being  a  compound  of  ab,  ex,  or  de. 

ii .  The  comparatives  phis,  m  imis,  longius,  and  ampHus  are  regularly 
used  without  quam,  yet  without  affecting  the  case  of  the  following 
word;  as,  More  than  eight  humlred  ships  had  been  see.n  :  Amplius  octin- 
gentae  naves  erant  visae. 

iii.  Latin  often  omits  the  standard  of  comparison  (e.g.,  than  is 
natural,  than  is  usual,  than  is  desirable,  than  that  just  mentioned)  when  it 
is  easily  gathered  from  the  context.  In  such  cases  unusually  or  too 
or  rather  with  the  positive  is  often  the  best  translation. 

594.  The  Ablative  of  Source  denotes  that  from  which  something 
is  derived  ;  as.  Born  of  a  goddess ;  Dea  natus.  It  is  found  chiefly 
with  participles  (like  ndfns)  to  denote  ancestry  or  origin,  and  with 
certain  verbs  in  poetry  to  denote  the  material  of  which  something  is 
made.     In  other  cases  a  pieposition  is  commonly  used. 

595.  The  Ablative  of  Cause  denotes  the  motive  from  which 
some  act  proceeds,  more  rarely  the  cause  of  something  ;  as.  In  that 
hope  he  sought  our  friendship  :  Amicitiam  ea  spe  petivit. 

More  frequently  the  cause  or  motive  is  expressed  by  (a)  preposi- 
tional phrases  with  ex,  de,  ob,  per,  propter,  prae,  (b)  the  genitive 
with  causa,  or  (c)  an  ablative  of  means  with  a  participle,  such  as  ad- 
ductus,  permotus. 

THE  instrumental  OR  COMITATIVE  ABLATIVE. 

596.  This  includes  the  Ablative  of  Means  or  Instru- 
ment (145);  of  Price  (597);  of  Measure  of  Difference 
(598);  of  Bp^c'i^cation  (414);  of  Manner  and  Accompa- 
niment (415);  of  Quality  (383),  and  perhaps  also  the 
Ablative  Absolute  (298). 

i.  A  personal  instrument  is  usually  expressed  hy  per  and  the  accus- 
ative (sometimes  called  the  secondary  agent). 
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ii.  The  ablative  of  means  includes  the  ablative  (a)  denoting  the 
route ;  (h)  with  iilor,  frtior,  etc,  (555) ;  (c)  with  verbs  of  Jflling  and 
abounding,  and  adjectives  of  plenty. 

iii.  With  the  ablative  of  manner,  ctim  is  omitted  only  when  it  is 
modified  by  an  adjective  or  genitive  (and  not  always  then),  and  M'ith 
certiiin  words  used  virtually  as  adverbs,  e.g.,  vl,  jure,  cclsu. 

In  expressions  of  literal  accompaniment,  cum  is  never  omitted, 
except  occasionally  in  certain  military  expressions  (chieflj'  of  the 
troops  with  and  by  means  of  whom  some  movement  is  made);  in  such 
cases  the  ablative  always  has  a  modifier;  as,  They  hastened  v'ith  all 
their  J'orcea :  (Cum)  omnibus  c5piis  contenderunt. 

iv.  The  ablative,  like  the  genitive  of  quality  (see  586.  vii  and  viii), 
requires  some  adjectival  modifier  and  may  be  used  in  the  predicate. 
For  the  difference  between  the  genitive  and  the  ablative  of  quality, 
see  383.  h. 

597.  The  Ablative  of  Price  is  used  with  verljs  of  hnyiiig,  .selling, 
exchanging,  and  costing;  as,  //  irait  purcha><edfor  a  amaU  price:  Parvo 
pretio  redemptum  est. 

i.   For  the  genitive  of  indefinite  price,  see  587. 

598.  The  Ablative  of  Measure  of  Difference  is 
used  with  comparatives  and  words  implying-  comparison 
to  denote  by  how  much  two  persons  or  things  differ ;  as, 

The  other  road  is  much   easier :    Alterum  iter  est  multd 
facilius.     A  few  days  after :  Paucis  post  diebus. 

i.  This  ablative  is  used  also  in  designations  of  distance,  e.g.,  with 
diMo  and  ahmim  (where  also  the  accusative  may  be  used),  and  regu- 
larly jn  the  case  of  the  words  ttpafium  and  intervdllum ;  as,  He  halts  at 
a  great  distance  :  Magn5  intervallo  c5nsistit. 

ii.  To  this  usage  belong  quo  .  .  .  eo  (or  quanta  .  .  .  tantO) 
with  comparatives,  as.  The  sooner  the  hetter :  Quo  citius  eo  melius. 

THE    LOCATIVE   ABLATIVE. 

599.  This  includes  the  Ablatives  of  the  Place  where, 
(618);  Time  when  (620);  and  Time  within  which  (62l). 

600.  The  ablative  is  used  with  many  special  verbs  and  adjectives, 
really  belonging  to  some  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  ablative,  V)utnot 
always  ea.sy  to  classify;  for  example,  (a)  with  the  verhs glorior,  laelor, 
gaudeo,  fidd,  con/ido,*  nitor,  assmfacio  ;  and  (h)  with  the  adjectives 
dlgnu8,  iudigniis,  contentus,  laeluSfjfretus. 

*  FIdO  and  cOnfldO  regularly  take  tbe  dative  of  persons  (553). 
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Exercise  14. 

A. — 1.  Alarmea  by  the  shouts,  they  rush  out  of  the 
camp  in  every  direction.     2.   In  the  same  manner,  after 
filhng  the  trenches  with  water,  they  strengthened  the 
place  on  two  sides  with  a  wall.     3.  They  have  experi- 
ence in  war  and  are  worthy  of  friendship.     4.  At  great 
risk,  he  hastened  by  forced  marches  through  forests  of 
immense  size .     5 .  According"  to  the  custom  of  the  Roman 
people,  he  had  demanded  hostages  from  the  whole  of 
Gaul.     6.  For  many  reasons,  the  ships  of  war  are  much 
swifter  than  the  transports.     7.  In  the  hope  of  plunder, 
they  had  advanced  too  far  from  the  camp.     8.  A  lieuten- 
ant, Crassus  by  name,  is  sent  with  the  cavalry  to  treat 
for  peace.    9.  Being  defeated  in  the  first  onset,  they  had 
withdrawn  from  the  fight.     10.  They  are  of  unfriendly 
spirit  and  unacquainted  with  our  custom.     11.  Inaloud 
voice  he  said  that  a  few  years  before  he  had,  by  common 
consent,  been  deprived  of  the  leadership  without  cause. 
12.  The  river  was  not  wider  than  fifty  feet.     13.  Being 
conquered    in    a  cavalry  battle,    they   withdrew    with 
incredible  speed  by  a  longer  route.     {See  also  440.) 
\a      B. — 1.  A  few  days  later,  all  the  buildings,  about  three 
JTiiundred  and  twenty  in  number,  were  burned  by  the 
\  cavalry,       2.    On    the    first   onset,    they    threw   away 
•^\their  arms  in  sight  of  Caesar.     3.  They  use  the  marshes 
•     **    as  a  place  of  refuge.      4.  Influenced  by  these  things, 
Vf     Caesar  set  out  with  two  legions.     5.  Our  soldiers  are 
<:n5>       braver  than  the  enemy  ;  our  soldiers  fight  much  more 
TvPv    bravely  than  the  enemy.    6.  They  are  unwilling  to  defend 
^    ^themselves  with  arms  (without  arms).  7 .  After  several  had 
3         been  slain,  the  rest  hid  in  a  marsh  of  vast  extent  (ingens 
^         magnitiido).    8.  The  soldiers  disembarked  from  the  ves- 
^          sel  t<3o  rapidly.     9.   These  exploits  are  worthy  (dignus) 

^ of  a  thanksgiving.     10.  Influenced  by  this  hope,  they 

summoned  the  legion  with  great  shouting.  11.  Two 
years  before,  aid  had  been  sent  more  quickly  by  Caesar 
than. by  the  lieutenant  Cotta.  12.  On  receipt  of  this 
despatch,  more  than  three  hundred  soldiers  a'Ssembled 
from  these  territories.     {Caesar,  B.  G.  IV.  37,  38.) 


V 

1^1  ON.       K^3 
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XV.    Verbai.  Nouns  —  Infinitive.  Gerund,   Supine. 

THE   INFINITIVE.  - 

602.  The  Infinitive  is  a  verbal  noun.  As  a  verb  it  is  modified  by 
^aii  adverb,  not  by  an  adjective ;  it  governs  the  same  case  as  other 

parts  of  the  verb  ;  it  has  tlie  distinction  of  tense,  and  it  has  a  subject. 
'As  a  noun  it  is  used  as  subject  or  object  of  a  verb,  or  as  an  apposltive, 
and  is  always  neuter.         "  *  ~ 

603.  (a)  The  infinitive,  with  or  without  a  subject 
accusative,  may  be  used  as  the  subject  oi  a  verb  (l24). 

i.  This  usage  is  found  chiefly  with  (a)  est  and  neuter  adjectives, 
such  as  facile,,  aequum,  iitUe,  necesse  ;  (b)  passive  verbs  sentiendi  et 
decldrandl  (511),  such  as  nuntidtum  est ;  (c)  certain  impersonal  verbs, 
such  as  oportet,  licet,  jurat,  placet. 

ii.  Except  with  passive  verbs  sentiendi  et  decldrandl,  the  tense  of 
the  infinitive  used  as  subject  is  almost  invariably  the  present,  the 
perfect  occurring  but  seldom,  and  the  future  never. 

[b)  The  infinitive,  with  or  without  a  subject  accusative, 
may  be  used  as  the  object  {a)  of  active  verbs  sentie7idi 
et  declarandi  (511)  or  ((5)  of  modal  verbs  (517). 

(c)  For  the  infinitive  used  as  an  appositive,  see  694. 

604.  Thb  Historical  Infinitive.  —  In  lively  description  the 
present  infinitive,  with  its  subject  (when  expressed)  in  the  nominative 
case,  is  often  found  instead  of  the  im(jerfect  indicative;*  as.  Every 
day  Caesar  dunned  (he  .Edni :  day  after  day  the  JEdni  kept  putting 
him  ojf';  Cotidie  Caesar  Aedu5s  flagitare ;  diem  ex  die  diicere  Aedui. 

605.  Tlie  infinitive,  generally  with  a  subject  accusative,  may  be 
used  in  exclamations  and  exclamatory  questions,  botli  the  present  and 
perfect  ten.ses  being  found ;  as,  Mene  incepto  desistere  ?  What,  I  to 
give  up  my  purpose  ?     Hoc  n5n  videre  !     Fancy  not  seeing  this  ! 

THE   GERUND. 

606.  Tho  Oerund  is  a  verbid  mohm  found  only  in  the  frfttiirive. 
dative,   uf'cu.sativt!.   .itul    ;il.l;ifive  siii-niLir.      Like  the  infinitive,  it  is 

modified  l.v  ;..n  ■•iilverb.  and  L'-nv.^rnti  tin-  s:imp   cm-^p.  iip   ^Hp  nf>^ff[-  p^rta 
of   t||,>  v.rl^ 

*  The  historical  infinitive  has  the  value  of  a  verb  only,  not  of  a  noun. 
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607.  For  the  use  of  the  Latin  gerund,  corresponding 
to  the  English  gerund  in  -i7ig,  see  444.  With  caiisa  or 
with  ad  it  may  correspond  to  the  English  infinitive  with 
to  expressing  purpose. 

i.  The  chief  uses  of  the  gerund  are  illustrated  iu  444  ;  viz.,  in  the 
genitive  with  causa,  in  the  objective  genitive  with  nouns  or  adjec- 
tives (586.  ii,  589),  and  in  the  accusative  with  prepositions  (chiefly 
ad,  rarely  ob  or  in). 

The  dative  is  rarely  found,  and  is  used  chiefly  with  adjectives 
denoting  fitness  (where  ad  with  the  accusative  is  more  common)  and 
in  some  official  phrases.  The  ablative  is  found  to  express  means  and 
with  prepositions  (chiefly  m,  ab,  de,  and  ex). 

ii  In  place  of  the  gerund  as  subject  or  object  of  a  verb  the  infini- 
tive is  used  ;  as,  Crossino  is  easy :  Facile  est  transire.  They  began 
fghting :  Piignare  coeperunt. 


THE    SUPINE. 

608.  The  Supine  is  a  verbal  noun  found  only  in  the  accusative 
and  ablative  singular,  in  both  cases  with  adverbial  force.  The  accus- 
ative supine,  but  not  the  ablative  supine,  maj-  take  an  accusative 
object. 

609,  {a)  The  Accusative  Supine,  or  supine  in  -urn, 
is  used  (though^  not  very  freely  in  classical  Latin)  to 
express  pjurppse^_esp£ci al  1  y  aftei^^erbs-of  -motion.  -j. 

[b)  Xhe  Ablative  Supine,  or  supine  in  -^Ms_used  tow^^-j 


define  the  _application_of^certain^  adjectives  or  nouns 

In  both  cases  the  supine  corresponds  to  the  Englis 
infinitive  with  to.     For  examples,  see  470 


"W 


i.  The  adjectives  with  which  the  ablative  supine  is  used  are  chiefl}' 
those  meaning  easy,  diffindt,  pleasant,  strange,  best ;  the  nouns  are  fas 
and  nefds.     The  supines  so  used  are  chiefly  auditii,  dictii,  factu,  visu. 

ii.  The  accusative  supine  with  iri  (present  infinitive  passive  of  eo 
used  impersonally  as  in  556)  is  used  to  form  the  rare  future  infinitive 
passive;  as,  He  says  the  city  will  he  taken:  Dicit  urbem  captuin  iri 
(literally,  there  is  a  going  to  take  the  city).  Here  urbem  is  really  the 
object  of  captum,  not  the  subject  of  caplum  Irl. 
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610. 


Exercise  15. 


A. — 1.   He  perceived  that. the  soldier?  were  ready  to 
cross    [mc^^^Cjki^^^'to^^^^^^^  making   a 

bridge,  he  attempted  to  cross  tne  river  for  the  purpose  of 
obsei 


served 
reconnwit 


^he  ships  rniicn  smaller 
/--M^nd^^Jt^Ve^tll^^f^ 
better  to  resist  than  to 


fcKness 
fn  orde 


iing,to  do  was  to  out  our,  jl 


thg  bo3'S  had  been  of 
ivere  ocGupied 
mg-atema^s 
at  tnemenrnight 
e  smaller.     7.  It  is 
co'me  slaves ;  he  asked  whether 
they  would  dare  to  resist  or  preferred  being   slaves 
^'  •J^.SSST^iSjSuL^  custom,  one  of  the  legions  will  be  sent 

ovQ-ge^useboth  ^^f"Wld,  cuid  sm^ine) .     9.   If  they  h 
been  more  skilled  'in  saili^g,^"tEere  wQuldhave  been  f\^ 
less  difficulty  in  landing.     10.  i«*flre~^ms'^ior  sallying 
out  had  been  fixed,  they  sent  messengers  to  ask  aid. 
11.  They  said  that  the  best  thing,to  do 
men  off  from  supplies.      12 

suitable  for  sailing,  it  will  be  dangerous  for  t^e  whole  of 
the  ^my  to  sets^ijkll^  He  had  been  disappointed  in 
th^'yope  of  gairfrng  hiffrequest .     {See  also  447.) 

Ji. — 1.  Envoys  are  sent  for  the  purpose  of  apologizing 
to  Caesar.  2.  He  ordered  the  old  vessel  to  be  repaired. 
3.  It  is  dangerous  (periculdsus)  for  the  consuls  to  leave 
Italy.  4.  They  had  come  thither  to  announce  {s7iphie) 
that  very  frequent  raids  were  being  made.  5,  In  apolo- 
gizing, they  promised  to  bring  the  hostages  to  the  winter 
camp.  6.  It  is  known  that  everything  is  ready.  7.  He 
points  out  the  method  of  repairing.  8.  He  learns  that 
they  had  used  the  largest,  widest,  and  lowest  ships  for 
transportation.  9.  What  is  it  best  (optimus)  to  do,  if 
they  are  desirous  (cupidus)  of  making  amends  ?  10.  The 
best  thing  to  do  seems  to  be  to  fix  the  day  of  departure. 
11.  He  had  heard  that  all  these  things  were  of  service 
for  loading.  12.  They  are  accustomed  to  display  (titor) 
quickness  in  assembling.  13.  The  beasts  of  burden  had 
been  brought  over  for  the  purpose  of  raiding  (vasto). 
14.  Ambassadors  were  .sent  to  hither  Gaul  to  explain 
that  the  state  would  make  amends.    {Caesar,  B.  G.  V.  1.) 
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XVI.  Verbal  Adjectr^es — Gerundr^e,  Participles. 

THE   GERUNT)I\TE.* 

611.  The  Gerundr'e  Construction. — For  the  use  of 
the  gerundive  in  agrreement  with  a  substantive,  instead 
of  a  gerund  in  the  same  case  and  governing  the  accusa- 
tive of  the  substantive,  see  448,  449,  450. 

i.  After  prepositions  and  in  the  dative  case  this  is  the  regular 
usage  ;  in  the  genitive  case  and  in  the  ablative  of  means  it  is  the 
preferred  usage.  But  in  the  case  of  neuter  pronouns  and  neuter 
adjectives  used  substantively,  the  gerund  with  an  object  accusative  is 
regular ;  as,  For  the  purpose  of  doing  someth  ing :  Aliquid  agendl  causa. 

ii.  With  intransitive  verbs,  which  have  no  passive  (except  when 
used  impersonallj'),  the  gerundive  construction  cannot  be  used.f 

iii.  The  various  cases  are  used  in  the  same  way  in  the  gerundive 
construction  as  in  the  gerund  (607.  i). 

iv.  With  met,  tin,  snJ,  noftri,  vestri,  the  gerundive  in  -ndJ  is  used, 
without  regard  to  either  gender  or  number;  as,  For  the  purpose  of 
freeing  themselves  (or  himself  or  herself):  Sui  liberandi  causa  (not  sui 
liberanddrum  or  sui  llberandae).:}: 

612.  TjfK  Passive__ Periphrastic^  Conjug^Ttd^t  — 
For  the  use  of  the  gerundive  as  a  nre^lirntf  ■^^jQ^t^''"'^ 
with  SUniy  to  denote  dufv  or  'n.prp<i<:ify^  RPP.  ■'^4j^ 

The  expression  is  always  passive,  the  agent,  if  ex- 
pressed, being  in  the  dative. §  The  Enghsh  equivalent 
is,  however,  constantly  in  the  active.     (See  354.  b.) 

i.  Intransitive  verbs  must  be  used  impersonallj-  in  this  construction 
(556);  as,  The  soldiers  had  to  fight :  Militibus  erat  piig'nandum. 

613.  The  accusative  of  the  gerundive  is  used  in  predicative  agree- 
ment with  the  object  of  certain  verbs  (chiefl\'  verbs  of  giving  and 
arranging  for)  to  express  purpose :  as,  ffe  gave  him  an  army  to  lead: 
Exercitum  diicendum  dedit.  He  arranged,  for  the  giving  of  hostages: 
Obsides  dandos  curavit. 

"  Sometimes  the  gerundive  is  called  the  future  participle  passive. 

t  An  exception  isfuroished  by  utor,  potior,  fpuor,  and  faiigor  (which  in 
older  Latin  did  g-overn  the  accusative);  as,  The  hope  of  taking  the  tou-n: 
■<«pes  potlundl  o|iplc1i. 

{  The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  sai  (like  niei,  nostri.  etc),  was  in  its 
origin  the  genitive  of  the  neuter  singular  possessh'e ;  ^unni  would  mean 
their  (or  his  or  her)  jjersonality  (or  self). 

§  But  to  avoid  ambiguity  ab  and  the  ablative  may  be  used. 


;  U' 
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THE   PARTICIPLES. 

614.  For  the  various  uses  of  the  present  and  perfect  participles, 
see  541  and  544. 

The  future  participle  active  is  used  chiefly  (n)  to  form  (with  esse) 
the  future  infinitive  active  in  the  accusative  and  infinitive  construc- 
tion, and  (b)  in  the  active  periphrastic  conjugation  (348).  It  is  but 
rarely  used  as  an  adjective  or  as  a  substantive  {fnfilrus  being  the  only 
common  instance).  In  {)oetry  and  late  prose  the  future  participle  is 
U3ed  to  express  intention  or  probability ;  as,  Venerunt  pacem  petituri: 
They  came  to  seek  peace. 

615.  The  Active  Periphrastic  Conjugation. — For 
the  use  of  the  future  participle  active  as  a  predicate 
adjective  with  sum  to  express  intention,  likelihood,  or 
imminence,   see  348. 

616.  Notice  the  following:  various  ways  of  rendering 
into  Latin  the  English  gerund  in  -ing:  * 

(a)  As  subject  or  direct  object  of  a  verb — by  the  infinitive  (607.  ii). 
(6)  After  on  or  after — by  the  perfect  participle  or  some  equivalent 
(542,  543). 

(r)  After  before — by  priusquam  or  antequam  (fioO). 

(d)  After  for  the  purpose  of —  by  causa  and  the  genitive  of  the 
gerund  or  gerundive  construction  (444,  449). 

(e)  After  of  and  other  prepositions  equivalent  to  as  regards  (586.  ii), 
following  verbal  nouns  and  adjectives — by  the  genitive  of  the  gerund 
or  gerundive  construction  (444,  449). 

if)  After  of,  in,  without  following  negative  verbs  or  phrases  of 
doubting,  failing,  Sind  falling  short — by  quin  and  the  subjunctive  (630). 

{g)  After  of  following  verbs  of  accusation  or  complaint.,  or  after  on 
the  ground  of — by  quod  and  the  subjunctive  (640.  ii  and  iii). 

(h)  After  for  following  verV)s  of  praise  or  blame — by  quod  and  tlie 
subjunctive  (640.  iii). 

(i)  After  for,  meaning  ivith  a  view  to — by  ad  and  the  accusative  of 
the  gerund  or  gerundive  construction  (444,  449). 

ij)  After  from  following  verbs  of  hindering — by  the  present  infini- 
tive after  prohibeo  (518.  i),  or  by  quin,  qudminus  or  ne  and  the 
subjunctive  after  other  verbs  (6.S0,  631). 

(i)  After  to  following  verbs  of  objecting — by  quin,  qudminus  or  ne 
and  the  subjunctive  (6.30,  631). 

*0n  the  distinction  between  the  gerund  in  -iny  and  the  participle  in  -ing 
see  page  301.  fn. 
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617.  Exercise  16. 

A. — 1.  While  marching:  through  the  province,  they  are 
gfoingf  to  adopt  the  plan  of  sending  cavalry  in  advance. 
2.  They  do  not  think  so  large  a  number  of  hostages 
should  have  been  required.  3.  Fearing  the  danger,  he 
intends  to  give  this  cohort  to  the  centurion  to  lead  back. 

4.  They  preferred  preventing  the  enemy  from  assembling 
to  lay  waste  the  province  (these  districts,  this  territory). 

5 .  Caesar  was  about  to  lead  out  his  forces  with  the  ob- 
ject of  pursuing  the  rearguard  (of  crushing  the  enemy). 

6.  In  carrying  on  war,  the  children  ought  to  be  spared. 

7.  He  caused  two  bridges  to  be  built  for  the  purpose  of 
crossing  the  river  and  obtaining  plunder.  8.  Being 
unable  to  find  a  suitable  harbour  for  landing,  our  men 
had  to  leap  down  into  the  water  and  approach  the  shore. 
9.  After  driving  back  the  cavalry,  they  were  on  the 
point  of  making  an  attack  on  the  infantry.  10.  All  hope 
of  seizing  the  town  should  not  have  been  taken  away. 
1 1 .  They  are  desirous  of  persuading  their  neighbours  not 
to  set  the  example  of  seeking  peace.     {See  also 351,  454.) 

B. — 1.  After  repairing  the  vessels,  we  are  about  to 
visit  the  winter  quarters  of  all  the  legions.  2.  The 
soldiers  had  to  build  thirty  ships  in  eight  days.  3.  These 
things  were  of  great  service  in  launching  the  war^ 
vessels.  4.  The  army  must  assemble  at  this  harbour  for^- 
the  purpose  of  setting  out  for  the  mainland.  5.  Return- 
ing to  the  harbour,  he  found  the  ships  launched  ,aK(d 
everything  ready  for  transporting  the  beasts  of  burden. 
6.  He  points  out  what  has  to  be  done  (what  he  is  going 
to  do)  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  Caesar.  7.  On  learn- 
ing this,  he  had  the  legions  assemble.  8.  The  winter  is 
not  sufficient  for  accomplishing  these  ends  (res).  9.  In 
fixing  the  penalty,  he  praised  their  quickness  in  bring- 
ing the  hostages.  10.  He  was  on  the  point  of  setting 
out  for  the  purpose  of  laying  waste  the  adjacent  states. 
11.  Being  desirous  of  finishing  this  business,  he  ordered 
the  army  to  assemble.  12.  The  Treveri  had  to  apologize 
and  come  to  the  councils.  13.  Caesar  should  have  left 
the  legions  in  hither  Gaul.    {Caesar,  B.  G.  V.  1,  2.) 
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XVII.  Expressions  of  Place  and  Time, 

618.  Expressions  of  place  are  denoted  as  follows : 

Place  to  which,*  by  the  accusative  with  ad  or  in; 

Place  from  which,  by  the  ablative  with  ab,  de,  or  ex; 

Place  where,  by  the  ablative  with  in. 

But  with  names  of  cities,  towns,  and  small  islands , 
and  with  domus  [home)  and  rvis{tlie  country),  the  prepo- 
sitions are  omitted,  and  place  zvhere  is  denoted  by  the 
locative  (the  survival  of  an  old  Latin  case-form),  which 
in  the  singular  of  the  first  and  second  declensions  is 
identical  with  the  genitive,  and  elsewhere  with  the 
ablative  ;  as.  To  Rovie :  Romam.  From  home:  Domo. 
In  Rome:  Romae.     hi  Athens:  Athenis. 

i.   The  locatives  of  donuis  and  rus  are  doml  and  rurl.    (See  also  592.  )t 

ii.  With  names  of  towns,  etc.,  ad  and  ah  are  found  (a)  to  denote 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  &nA  from  the  neighbourhood  of;  (6)  sometimes 
in  contrast  with  each  other  in  expressions  of  direction.  Ah  also  is 
found  after  longe  and  verbs  of  distance. 

iii.  For  the  use  of  the  dative  in  poetrj'  to  express  the  limit  of 
motion,  see  576.  iii. 

iv.  In  poetry  the  prepositions  are  freely  omitted  with  any  word 
denoting  place. 

v.  The  words  locus  and  para  (and  other  nouns  when  modified  In- 
tdtus  and  sometimes  by  medius,  omnis,  or  a'lnclus),  may  be  used  in  the 
ablative  without  a  preposition  to  denote  the  place  lohere ;  as,  On 
miitable  ground:  Idoned  loco.  Throughout  the  whole  camp:  Totis 
castris. 

vi.  Often  where  English  uses  in,  motion  towards  is  implied,  and 
Latin  consequently  uses  the  accusative  ;  as,  Thty  hid  themselves  in  the 
wood»:  In  silvas  se  abdiderunt.  Verbs  of  placing,  however,  as  collocd 
and  pono,  take  the  ablative  with  in. 

*  This  construction  is  often  called  the  accusative  of  the  limit  of  motion. 
t  This  locative  is  found  also  in  the  word  aiiinil  (in  heart)  used  with  verbs 
and  adjectives  of  feeling ;  as,  Sick  at  heart :  Acger  aiilml. 
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vii.  Foi'  such  expressions  as  He  came  to  the  senate  at  Ro^ne  (where 
at  Rome  is  an  adjectival  phrase  modifying  senate),  Latin  has  Romam 
ad  senatum  venit  (vliere  both  expressions  modify  the  verb).  Simi- 
larly, He  came  from  the  senate  at  Rome  is. Roma  a  senatu  venit. 

viii.  With  pars,  latus,  agmen,  cornfi,  tergnm,  and  frdns,  position  (the 
direction  in  which  or  the  side  on  which)  is  expressed  by  the  ablative 
with  ah  (and  in  the  case  of  pars,  also  with  ex);  as,  In  front  ;  A  fronte. 
On  one  side:  Una  ex  parte. 

619.  Extent  of  Space  is  expressed  by  the  accusative 
with  verbs  and  with  the  adjectives  longus,  altus,  and  latus. 
For  examples,  see  231. 

i.  With  absum  and  disto  the  ablative  also  may  be  used,  expressing 
measure  of  difference  (598). 

620.  For  the  accusative  denoting-  Time  how  long 
(duration  of  time)  and  the  ablative  denoting-  Time  when 
(point  of  time),  see  159. 

i.  I/ow  long  before  and  how  long  after  are  expressed  by- 
ante  and  post  with  either  («)  th*^  accusative  or  {b)  the 
ablative^f  measure  of  diffej;ence_(598);  as,  A  few  days 
after:  Post  paucos  dies,  or  Paucis  post  diebus.* 

ii.  How  long  ago  is  expressed  by  ahhinc  and  the  accusative ;  how 
old,  by  the  accusative  of  duration  of  time  with  ndtus,  meaning  hor7i. 

iii.  Per  with  the  accusative  emphasizes  the  idea  of  duration. 

iv.  Time  when  may  also  be  denoted  by  prepositional  phrases,  such 
as,  sub  noctem,  at  nightfall;  dii  node,  at  night;  by  the  ablative  absolute ; 
as,  initd  aestate,  at  the  beginning  of  summer;  me  consule,  in  my  consul- 
ship; or  by  adverbs;  as,  cotidie,  every  day;  postridie,  the  next  day. 

621.  Time  within  which  is  expressed  by  the  ablative, 
or  by  intra«and  the  accusative;  as,  Withi^i  a  fezv  days 
he  returned:  Paucis  diebus  (or  Intra  paucos  dies)  rediit. 

i.  This  ablative,  especially  with  tbtur,  may  sometimes  by  inference 
express  duration  of  time ;  as,  Tota  nocte  ierunt :  They  marched  all 
night.  On  the  other  hand,  during  and  (with  negatives)  for  maj- 
indicate  time  within  irhich,  not  tiine  how  long;  as,  They  departed 
during  the  night:   Noctii  discesserunt. 

*  With  tJie  accusative  smle  and  \Myjft  are  prepositions;  with  the  ablative, 
,     ,/%      they  ai^^lvA-bs  (eqnival 

it  lufU  -tPi  n-*^x*^  ■  -in 


/  f  k         ^      ^  m        I  .^  _A  /  I 
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V 


622.  Exercise, 


A. — 1.  A£*er  waiting  nv  Italy  three  :i^)5mns,  he  will 
return  from  T^c??Pfe  to^'^^ft^riVfll;  the  beginning-  of-  thjt^^  lAX^ 
summer.     2.  Four  years  before,  a  battle  had  been  fo'rftlit**       i 
not  far  from  ihe  «eiy^3.  This  river,  he  replied,  was-tfM-'v'w 

'^•^  ^^f$fJ^e^y^lt1^%aaboutfi\^^  l^M^^B^  t 

tooltip  teeir  position  af^^ulnignton  open  *iTOunaat 

*^^  'TJt^mot  or  a  mountain  eight  miles  from  Caesar's  camp. 
5.  They  were  ordered  to  leave  home  wdthin  three  days 
and  hide  in  the  nearest  woods.  6.  He  set  out  for  the 
country  at  the  beginning  of  spring  and  returned  home 
the  next  year.  7.  The  battle  was  begun  at  dawn  on 
the  right  wing.  8.  He  came  from  Gaul  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Crassus  and  Pompey,  and  dwelt  (^br^foj^^ 
several  years  atRome  and  Athens.  9.  The%^i^ec!^y, 
towS^cfe  r^0!u^r,  he  was  informed  that  the  enemy's 
forces  were  three  miles  distant  from  Rome  (were  about 
a  mile  from  this  town).  10.  At  t^e  third* hoi^Jdia 
'enemy  swddenlvattacke^oiir  men^Jn  tli^fe^^i^ed  nam^. 
11.  An^Hinish mg^TOii rch  of  twenty  miles  before  noon, 
they  waited  in  camp  for  several  days.  {See  also  161,  234.) 
B. — 1 .  For  a  large  part  of  the  winter  they  had  been 
under  arms  in  the  territories  of  the  Treveri,  not  far 
.  /  (A  from  the  forest.  2.  The  mainland  is  about  twenty  miles 
distant  (absum)  from  these  harbours.  3.  A  few  days  be- 
fore, on  Caesar's  approach,  they  had  hidden  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  the  forests.  4.  Within  two  days  all  the 
leading  men  had  assembled  in  Caesar's  winter  camp 
from  the  whole  of  Gaul.  5.  In  the  consulship  of  Caesar 
I  was  returning  from  Rome  to  Spain.  6.  During  all 
these  days  they  w^ere  preparing  far  war  Ju  Ro"ie  and 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Italy.  7.  TS€4yi?eri4lOTi^S  extend 
for  many  miles  to  the  sea.  8.  On  two  sides  it  touches 
this  mver.  9,  He  senl>the  cavalry  in  all  directions-  /  5-^ 
10.  W^i^^M^Hfy^i^e  they  point  out  -^^fc^-tf  l^ft^f^'^^^^^ 
done  in  our  camp.  11.  On  this  day  the>'*nad  set  out 
from  the  harbour  for  home.  12.  The  forest  of  Ardennes 
used  to  extend  from  the  borders  of  this  state  to  the 
river  Rhine.     [Caesar,.B.  G.  V.  1-3.)    J,      /      I 

hi/^  V£f%  HCjU^'   "Mj^JU^  .Zt^Kitf  <x^^^y''^^ 
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XVIII.   Imperative.     Independent  Uses  of  the 
Subjunctive. 

,^     623.  Commands  and   Prohibitions. — For  the  use 
of  the   present  imperative  •  to  express  commands  and 
;     entreaties,  and  of  noli,  nollte  {be  unwilling)  with  the 
*.     present  infinitive  to  express  prohibitions,  see  464. 

^  i.  The  future  imperative  is  used  in  commands  relating  to  the 
future  in  general  (as  in  laws  and  precepts)  or  where  the  future  time 
is  distinctly  specified.  Scib  and  meminl  regularly  have  the  future 
imperative  (aclto  and  memento)  instead  of  the  present. 

ii.  Commands  may  also  be  expressed  by  (a)  periphrases  vfith  juheo, 
peto,  oro,  etc.;  (6)  velim  (I  should  like),  and  fac  or  curd  (see  to  it,  be 
sure)  with  the  present  subjunctive,  with  or  without  ut;  (c)  the  second 
person  of  the  present  subjunctive  used  indefinitely. 

iii.  Prohibitions  may  also  be  expressed  by  (a)  cave,  (or,  less  com- 
monly, cai-e  lie,  vide  ne,  or  /ac  ne),  and  the  present  subjunctive; 
(h)  ve  and  the  present  or  perfect  subjunctive,  but  chiefly  in  familiar 
discourse;  (c)  in  poetrj',  ne  and  the  present  imperative. 

624.  The  subjunctive  is  used  independently  to  express 
action  {a)  as  willed  (the  volitive  subjunctive,  negative  ne), 
(5)  as  desired  (the  optative  subjunctive,  negfative  ne), 
and  {c)  as  conceivable  (the  potential  subjunctive,  nega- 
tive non). 

625.  The  Volitive  Subjunctive  includes  the  follow- 
ing varieties : 

(a)  Hortatory,  in  the  first  person  of  the  present  „^ 
subjunctive,  and  F 

(d)  Jussive,  in  the  third  person  of  the  present  sub-X 
-'      iunctiye ;    these    both    correspond    to    English   verbal   " 
phrases  with  leL     For  examples  see  465. 

(c)  Deliberative,  in  questions  of  appeal,  where  the 
subjunctive  (commonly  in  the  first  person  of  the  present 
or  imperfect  tenses)  is  used  to  appeal  for  direction,  and 
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thus  comes  to  express  perplexity  or  surprise  and  indig- 
nation; as,  W/iaf  was  I  to  do  f  Quid  facerem  ?  Are  we 
to  yield  to  him  f     Huic  cedamus  ?  * 

{d)  Concessive.  The  present  and  the  perfect  subjunctive  may  be 
used  to  concede  for  the  sake  of  argument,  corresponding  to  an 
English  clause  introduced  by  yranting  (or  granted)  that. 

626.  For  the  use  of  the  Optativjpj  STTTtjTmr-TTVK  to  ex- 
press wish  or  desire,  see  466.  The  present  tense  is  used 
to  express  wishes  conceived  as  practicable  ;/the  imperfect 
and  pluperfect  to  express  wishes  viewed  as  impossible 
of  fulfilment  in  present  and  past  time  respectively.  Such 
clauses  may  be  preceded  by  iitinavi,  regrularly  so  in  the 

I  case  of  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  tenses;  as,  Wotild 
'  that  he  were preseyit:  Utinam  adesset.  Would  that  he  had 
I     been  present:  Utinam  adfuisset.  ajlaJji'- 

627.  The  PoTKNTiy^ji  {-^r^TnvPTTVK  is  used  of   present  and  past      ' 
time,  and  is  generally  to  be  translated  by  coidd,  ivotdd,  or  should. 
The  following  varieties  are  found: 

(a)  Modest  expressions  of  wish  or  regret  with  velim  or  veUem  and 
their  compounds,  followed  either  by  the  infinitive  or  by  another  sub- 
junctive (of  desire)  as  oVjject;  as,  I  should  like  to  hnow :  VeLm  scire. 

•  (6)  With  the  indefinite  second  person  singular;  as,  You  (or  one) 
would  have  thought:  Putares. 

(c)  In  softened  assertions  or  questions;  as.  It  looidd  scarcely  seem 
jn-obahlt:  Vix  verisimile  videatur.     Some  one  may  .say :  Aliquis  dicat. 

{d)  In  rhetorical  questions  (virtually  equivalent  to  a  negative  state- 
ment);  as.  Who  could  douhl  ?  Quis  dubitet?  Who  ivoidd  ever  have 
thought  ?    Quis  umquam  arbitraretur  ? 

i.  The  indicative  rather  than  the  potential  subjunctive  is  used 

'  with  possum,  debeo,  oportet,  with  the  passive  periphrastic  conjugation, 

and  with  such  phrases  as  aequurn  est,  me.liu.'i  est,  satis  est,  dijficile  est ; 

as,  /  might  hare  said  more;  Plura  poteram  dicere.    It  irould  he  tedious 

to  tell  everything :  Longum  est  omnia  narrare.     (Compare  560.  ii.)t 

"All  q\iestions  which  do  not  rciillyjisk  ffn- information  but  imply  their 
own  answer  are  known  a.»  Jih^^u^'"  ^  (Jiie.'<t)(>)is.  {y^rr  also  027.  (/.)  Such  ques- 
tioiiti  may  aL-io  have  the  iiidi^ativo  mood  ;  as,  Tf7io  doubts  I   <(niM  dahitat  ? 

1  Latin  emphasizes  the  faqt  of  possibility,  duty,  etc.;  English  suggests  the 
failure  in  realization.  i  ^  f'      .    \ 
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62&f  -Exercise  18. 

A. — 1.  Advance  towards  the  shore  ;  do  not  despair  of 
safety.  2.  Let  us  not  take  to  flight;  let  us  withstand 
the  might  of  the  enemy.  3.  Would  that  men  of  such 
valour  were  not  eager,  for  a  revolution.  4.  May  you  not 
suffer  defeat.   5.  Fortify  (defend,  attack,  move)  the  camp. 

6.  What  was  I  to  say?     Who  would  have  believed  me? 

7.  Let  all  the  states  give  hostages  and  be  faithful  to  the 
Roman  people.  8.  Remember  that  you  are  all  free; 
do  not  forget  the  wrong-doings  of  the  barbarians.  %  It 
would  have  been  better  to  be  killed  than  to  become 
slaves.  10.  One  would -have  thought  that  the  cavalry 
did  not  wish  to  be  recalled.  11.  Let  us  set  out  at  once 
and  visit  these  islands.  12.  Who  could  endure  (patior) 
that  all  hope  of  freedom  should"  be  taken  away? 
13.  Would  that  he  would  allow  (had  allowed)  us  to 
march  through  the  province.  14.  I  should  like  you 
to  inform  me  at  once  of  his  departure.  15.  If  they  do 
not  wish  to  be  put  to  death,  let  them  lay  down  their 
arms.  16.  Do  not  give  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of 
withdrawing.     [See  also  468.) 

B. — 1 .  Let  him  bring  two  hundred  hostages  with  him. 
2.  Come  to  me  with  all  your  sons.  3.  May  we  find 
everything  ready  for  setting  out.  4.  Do  not  fear  these 
uprisings.  5.  Would  that  the  ships  had  not  set  out. 
6.  You  could  have  learned  from  what  place  he  would  set 
out.    7.  Who  would  suppose  it  was  of  great  importance  ? 

8.  Remain  loyal;    do  not  be  deterred  from  this  plan. 

9.  Let  us  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  set  out. 

10.  Would  that  Caesar  were  not  absent.  11.  It  would 
have  been  easy  (facilis)  to  compel  them  to  assemble. 
12.  Let  us  take  the  rest  of  the  hostages  with  us.  13.  Tell 
us,  Caesar,  why  you  are  spending  (are  going  to  spend, 
have  spent)  the  summer  in  this  harbour.  _  14.  What  were 
we  to  say  ?  Who  would  be  willingvfvjlo)  to  be  l|fi^  g^jfty^ 
hostage?     15.  Let  everything  be ihmSe  ready  for-war. 

16.  Do  not  be  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  him. 

17.  May  Caesar's  influence  among  them  not  be  lessened. 
{Caesar,  B.  G.  V.  4,5.) 
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XIX.  Verbs  of  Fearing.  '^■[iv.A  ui'  Quia  and  Quominus. 

629.  After  verbs  of  fearing:  and  such  phrases  as  metus 
est,  periculum  est,  f/iat  and  Icsi  are  translated  by  ne,  and 
f/iaf  not  by  ut  or  ne  non,  followed  by  the  subjunctive, 
the  present  being  used  after  the  priixiary  tenses,  and  the 
imperfect  after  the  secondary  tenses  ;  as,  I  fear  that  he 
will  do  this  (or  I  fear  lest  he  do  this):  Vereor  ne  haec  faciat. 
I  feared  [thai)  he  would  7iot  do  this:  Verebar  ut  (or  ne  non) 
haec  faceret. 

i.  To  translate  the  English  infinitive  after  the  verb /dar,  Latin  uses 
the  complementary  infinitive ;  as,  I  fear  to  do  this:  Vereor  haec  facere. 


""aX 


63B^  Verbs  of  hifiderifig-  and  objecting  \vhen  negatived, 
and  negative  verbs  and  phrases  of  doubthig,  failing^  and 
falling  short,  ara  followed  by  qUin  and  the  subjunctive 
to  represent  either  a  clause  introduced  by  that,  or  the 
gerund  in -z^^witH  a  preposition  (especialljlc /r<9w,  to,  of, 
in,  and  without).     \  \  \ 

With  quin  the  present  subjunctive\is  used  alter  primary 
tenses,  the  imperfect  after  secondary  tenses;  ate,  They  can- 
not be  restraified  from  jig  hting :  Retineri  non  popsunt  quin 
pugnent.  They  did nokobject  to  comi^ig :  Non  recusabant 
quin  venirent.  There  thus  no  doubt  thaj  they  ivhre  (or  of 
their  being)  most  power/id:  Non  erat  dubium  quin  pluri- 
mum  possent.  \Vc  must  ?iot  delay  in  ^tting  owl:  Non 
cunctandum  est  quin  proficiscamur.  He\let  no  d^  pass 
without  writiyig:   Nullum  diem  intermisit\quin  scrtteret. 

i.  Such  verbs  and  phrases  include  (a)  dt':terrto,  hcnpedio,  confined, 
retined,  obstd,  ttmpe.ro  (all  meaning  hinder  or  restrain);  (h)  recuso 
{object);  (c)  non  duhito  (douht),  non  est  dubium;  {d)  facere  non  possum 
(/  cannot  help,  I  Cfinnot  but),  nun  Jieri  potest  (it  is  impossible  that  .  .  not)* 
hand  mult  am  abest  (little  is  lacking,  be  icithin  a  little  of),  intermitto  and 
praetermittd  {omit,  let  .  .  go  by),  cunctor  {delay). 

o      *  I't  is  used  instead  of  quin  with  iiAn  flrri  potest  when  no  negative  idea 
follows. 
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ii.  Where,  instead  of  a  negative,  we  find  vix  or  aegre  (scarcely)  or 
a  rhetorical  question  whi^h  is  a  virtual  negative  (625.  fn.),  the  same 
construction  is  used. 

iii.  Prohibed  regularly  takes  the  present  infinitive  (518.  i),  as 
dubito  (when  meaning  hesitate)  and  cunctor  usually  do,  and  as  7idn 
recuso  may  do. 

iv.  For  gum,  meaning  tvho  not,  after  nemo  est,  etc. ,  see  530.  ii. 

631.  The  verbs  of  hindering  and  objecti?ig  which  when 
negatived  take  quin,  are  followed,  when  not  negatived, 
by  ne  and  the  subjunctive  ;  and,  whether  negatived  or 
not,  they  may  also  take  quominus  and  the  subjunctive. 
The  tenses  used  are  the  same  as  with  quin  ;  as,  They 
hinder  the  eyieiny  from  crossing :  Hostes  impediunt  ne  (or 
qu5minus)  transeant.  Thiy  did  not  object  to  coming :  Non 
recusabant  quominus  venirent. 

632.  Notice  the  values  of  ivould  in  the  following  sen- 
tences, and  the  different  ways  of  translating  it  into 
Latin :  \ 

(a)  /  thought  he  vmuld  come:  Arbitrabar  eum  venturum  esse  (327). 
(6)  /  cisked  what  they  would  do:  Rogavi  quid  facturi  essent  (534). 

(c)  He  would  not  do  this :  Noluit  haec  facere  (403)  or  Negavit  se 
haec  facturum  (327). 

(d)  If  he  irere  alive,  he  ivould  he  present:   Si  viveret,  adesset  (477). 

(e)  If  you  should  do  this,  he  woidd  come:   Si  haec  facias,  veniat 

(478.  2).      ■ 

(/)  Would  that  he  would  come!     Utinam  veniat i  (626). 

ig)    Would  that  he  had  come.'     Utinam  venisset !>(626), 

{h)  It  ivould  he  better  to  do  this:  Melius  est  haec  tacere  (627.  i). 

(i)  Who  ivould  venture  to  do  this?  Quis  haec  facere  audeat? 
(627.  d).  ^ 

ij)  I  was  a/raid  he  would  come:  Verebar  ne  veniret  (629). 

(k)  Whenever  they  came,  he  woidd  do  this:  Ubi  venerant,  haec 
faciebat  (678.  b). 


\ 
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633.  Exercise  19. 

A. — 1.  He  feared  that  the  enemy  might  attack  our 
men  in  the  rear.  2.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  soldiers 
were  hesitating"  to  leap  down.  3.  Nothing  hinders  you 
from  finishing  the  work.  4.  I  fear  the  soldiers  will  not 
be  able  to  take  the  place  by  storm.  5.  They  promised 
not  to  object  to  our  adopting  this  plap.  ^/^^^^Qae^^^  was 
-'^'aflraid  that  they  would  renew  (were  abpmtorenew)  the 
war.  7.  The  Gauls  could  scarcely  be  deterred  from 
hurling  missiles  at  our  men.  8.  Who  could  doubt  that 
the  Romans  are  preparing  (are  going  to  prepare)  for  war. 
9.  There  was  great  danger  of  the  enemy's  attacking  the 
camp.  10.  They  believed  that  Caesar  could  prevent  (pro- 
hibeo)  the  Germans  from  bringing  over  a  large  number 
of  men.  11.  There  was  no  one  but  feared  for  the  safety 
of  the  leader.  12.  There  is  no  one  who  does  not  know 
that  we  feared  to  disembark  (feared  we  should  have  to 
disembark).  13.  The  soldiers  objected  (did  not  object)  to 
pitching  the  camp.  14.  Several  vessels  were  kept  (teneo) 
from  reaching  the  same  harbour.  15.  We  fear  that  he 
will  be  unwilling  to  treat  with  us  concerning  peace. 

B. — 1.  They  fear  that  they  will  be  taken  over  to 
Britain.  2.  They  were  afraid  lest  they  should  not  gain 
their  request.  3.  We  urged  that  no  one  should  hinder 
our  sending  envoys.  4.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
Aedui  were  imaccustomed  to  sailing.  5.  We  feared  the 
Aedui  would  feel  this  keenly.  6.  There  is  no  one  but 
sees  that  Gaul  is  being  robbed  of  her  chief  men.  7.  It 
is  not  without  reason  that  Caesar  fears  to  prevent  (pro- 
hibeo)  my  remaining.  8.  Who  would  object  to  the  royal 
power  being  conferred  on  Dumnorix?  9.  The  others 
objected  to  this  being  reported  to  Caesar.  10.  We  fear 
that  they  will  not  venture  to  sail.  11.  Is  there  not 
fear  that  they  will  be  put  to  death  ?  12,  He  begged  (he 
feared,  he  hoped)  that  Caesar  would  not  object  to  his 
remaining.     13.  He  hopes  to  hinder  Caesar  from  sailing. 

14.  They  were  afraid  that  all  hope  would  be  taken  away. 

15.  We  fear  (we  deny,  we  do   not  doubt)  that  this  is 
Caesar's  design.     {Caesar ^  B.  G.  V.  6.) 


t 
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XX.  Duty,  Necessity,  Possibility,  Permission. 

634.  puTY  or  Obligation  is  expressed  most  fre- 
quently by  the  passive  periphrastic  conjugation  (348), 
but  may  also  be  expressed  by  debeo  with  the  present 
infinitive,  or  oportet  (impersonal)  with  a  subject  accusa- 
tive and  the  present  infinitive;*  as,  Caesar  ought  to 
come:  Caesar  venire  debet,  or  Caesarem  venire  oportet. 

i.  The  present  infinitive  is  retained  with  all  tenses  of  dehtb  and 
opwtet,  which  thenoselves  change  according  tc  the  time  referred  to; 
as,  Caesar  ought  to  have  come :  Caesar  venire  debebat,  or  Caesarem 
venire  oportuit. 

635.  Necessity  is  expressed  most  frequently  by  the 
passive  periphrastic  conjugfation  (348),  but  may  also  be 
expressed  by  necesse  est  with  the  dativet  and  the  present 
in^itive;*  as,  A// men  must  die:  Omnibus  necesse  est  mori. 

i.  Neceaae  est  expresses  rather  what  is  inevitable  or  indispensable 
than  what  is  obligatory  or  binding.  With  the  verb  sum  (which  can 
have  no  passive  periphrastic)  necesse  est  alone  of  the  two  constructions 
can  be  used. 

636.  Possibility  or  ability  is  expressed  by  possum 

*- 
with  the  present  infinitive;  for  examples,  see  377. 

i.  The  present  infinitive  is  retained  with  all  tenses  of  possum 
(compare  6S4.  i);  as,  We  could  (or  might)  have  been  useful  friends: 
Poteramus  esse  utiles  amici. 

637.  Permission  is  expressed  by  licet  with  the  dativet 
and  thel^resent  infinitive;*  as,  Yo?i  viay  depart  (or  you 
are  allowed  to  depart):  Licet  vobis  discedere. 

i.  The  present  tense  is  retained  with  all  tenses  of  licet  (compare 
634.  i);  as,  You  might  have  departed:  Licebat  vobis  discedere. 

*  The  impersonal  verbs  licet,  neccs.se  est,  and  oportet  may  also  take  a 
sub) unctive  clause  as  subject ;  iis,  Yo u  ought  to  do  this :  Haee  faelas  oportet. 
W^ith  necesse  est  this  subjunctive  often  has  ut. 

+  A  predicate  noun  or  adjective  Teferring  to  the  dative  with  necesse  est 
licet  agrees  with  it  in  case;  as,  We  may  be  free:  Nobis  licet  esse  lltoerls. 
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638.  Exercise  20. 

A. — 1.  You  should  reply  that  you  are  unable  to  re- 
strain your  friends.  2.  We  must  not  wait  longer  for  the 
rest  of  the  legion ;  we  must  set  out  at  once.  3.  They 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  march  through  the  province. 
4.  He  was  afraid  this  might  not  happen.  5.  If  Gaul 
ought  to  be  free,  the  Roman  people  cannot  allow  the 
Germans  to  cross  the  Rhine.  6.  In  order  that  they 
might  approach  the  enemy,  the  soldiers  had  to  advance 
into  the  waves.  7.  You  might  have  left  the  camp  at 
dawn.  8.  The  guide  could  not  be  persuaded  to  remain 
longer.  9.  The  tribunes  should  have  secured  supplies. 
10.  The  Germans  may  be  slaves  if  they  wish,  but  the 
Belgians  must  be  free.  11.  The  villages  must  be  burned 
and  all  the  cattle  driven  into  the  woods.  12.  We  feared 
we  should  have  to  make  war.  13.  In  order  that  we  may 
the  more  easily  withstand  the  attack,  the  third  legion 
must  be  sent  to  our  support.  14.  Who  could  believe 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Gauls  to  defend  their  own 
territories?  15.  Our  fields  ought  not  to  have  been  laid 
waste  in  sight  of  the  Roman  army.     [See  also  351,  380.) 

B. — 1.  We  must  discover  his  plans;  we  cannot  dis- 
cover their  plans.  2.  Part  of  the  cavalry  ought  to  be 
sent,  in  order  that  he  may  be  recalled.  3.  He  should 
have  been  brought  back  and  put  to  death.  4.  You  could 
have  pursued  him.  5.  The  cavalry  are  not  allowed  (are 
not  able)  to  return.  6.  He  asked  whether  he  might 
depart.  7.  Hefearsthatthe  wind  may  hinder  his  sailing. 
8.  May  they  not  injure  the  state !  May  they  not  offer 
violence  ?  9.  They  decide  that  their  departure  should 
be  postponed.  10.  It  is  impossible  for  me,  in  Caesar's 
absence,  to  retain  Dumnorix.  11.  We  feared  we  should 
not  get  suitable  weather.  12.  Everything  had  to  be 
disregarded.  13.  He  was  injuring  the  state  by  whatever 
means  he  could.  14.  He  kept  crying  out  'the  state  must 
be  free'.  15.  The  Aedui  ought  to  have  returned  {trayis- 
late  iyi  the  three  possible  ivays).  16.  Who  could  suppose 
that  orders  had  been  given  that  he  should  be  put  to 
death?     {Caesar,  B.  G.   V.  7.) 
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'64CJ   QuW 
/ advanced 


xpress  a  reason 
himself;  the  £?<(5- 


( June  the  to  quote  some  other  person's  reason;  as,  77;(?y 

ia5^(?fl^yi'r  aid,  becatise  they  were  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy: 

I  Auxilium  petebant,  quod  graviter  ab  hostibus  premebantur, 

if  the  sentence  is  intended  to  state  the  reason  why, 

according  to  the  writer,   the  request  was   made;    but 

1    premerentur  would  be  used  to  quote  the  grounds  which 

\    were  advanced  in  making  the  request. 

i.  Quia  and  quoniam  are  similarlj'  used,  but  chiefly  with  the 
indicative. 

ii.  Quod  with  the  subjuuctive  may  often  be  rendered  on  the  ground 
that,  or  alleging  that.  The  subjunctive  does  not  east  doubt  on  the 
reason  given,  or  refuse  to  vouch  for  its  accuracy;  it  simply  quotes 
what  another  puts  forward  as  his  I'eason,  without  expressing  any 
opinion  on  the  question,  and  is,  in  fact,  identical  with  the  sub- 
junctive of  virtual  indirect  discourse  (67'2). 

iii.  Quod  is  commonly  used  after  verbs  of  accusation,  complaint , praise, 
and  blame,  and  after  verbs  of  emotion  (thanks,  joy,  grief,  anger,  etc.); 
the  indicative  and  subjunctive  are  used  according  to  the  distinction 
drawn  above  (the  subjunctive  being  usually  required);  as,  He  was 
acc7u<ed  of  being  unfriendly :  Acciisatus  est  quod  esset  inimicus. 

iv.  Quod  with  the  indicative  is  often  preceded  b}'  proptered  (for 
this  reason),  ed  de  causa,  or  by  eo  and  hoc  with  comparatives. 

V.  Non  quod  (or  non  quv)  is  used  with  the  subjunctive  to  reject  a 
suggested  reason,  meaning  not  because  (as  one  might  suppose).  So  also 
quam  quod  (or  quam  quo)  after  an  actual  or  virtual  comparative. 

vi.   For  the  illogical  quod  dfceret,  see  672.  i. 
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vii.  Quod  with  the  indicative  is  used  in  noun  clauses  with  the  force 
of  fhaf,  the  fact  thnf,  in  that,  or,  in  noun  clauses,  with  the  value  of  an 
adverliial  accusative  (571.  i),  an  to  tlie  fart  tlutt  ;  as,  T^icre  was  added 
the  fact  that  they  ivere  in  distress:  Accedebat  quod  labdrabant. 

641.  Cum,  with  causal  force,  meaning  shice  or  as,  takes 
the  subjunctive.     See  397,  last  example. 

642.  (^um,  meaning"  whenever  ox  zv/ien,  in  clauses  denot- 
ing" indefinite  repetition,  takes  the  f)ixlilativc ."^^ 

When,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  actimi  of  the  cum  clause 
precedes  that  of  the  main  verb,  the  perfect  and  pluper- 
fect tenses  are  used  (676.  b).  The  main  verb  is  regrularly 
present  or  imperfect  indicative;  as,  Whenever  otir  men 
attacked,  the  enemy  fell  back :  Cum  nostri  impetum  fecerant, 
hostes  pedem  referebant.  Uliencver  they  icage  war,  they 
fight  bravely :  C^m  bellum  gerunt,  f ortiter  plignant. 

643.  (a)  Cum,  meaning"  zchen,  referring"  to  present  or 
future  time,  takes  the  indicative.  For  the  frequent  use 
of  the  future  perfect  represent i^  an  Eng"lish  present, 
see  224. 

{b)  Cum  meaning  zchen,  referring  to  past  time,  takes 
the  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive.  For  examples, 
see  397. 

644.  Besides  the  uses  described  in  642  and  643.  a,  cum  takes 
the  indicative  in  the  following  cases: 

(a)  If  identity  of  action  or  mere  coincidence  of  time  is  expressed; 
as,  III  yietditnj  thin,  he  yields  everythiiKj :  Cum  hoc  concedit,  omnia 
concedit.  Whm  Caexar  came  to  (inn/,  Arioristus  teas  kin;/  of  thf.  (Jer- 
mans:  Cum  Caesar  in  Galliam  venit,  Ariovistus  rex  erat  Germanorum. 

(h)  If  cam  introduces  a  clause  which  logicall}'  would  be  the  princi- 
pal one.  The  principal  clause  often  has  jam,  vi.r,  or  vnndum ;  as, 
They  irere  ainady  d'/Kir/imj,  n-hi  u  xtiddtuly  they  saw  the  enemy:  Jam 
discedebant,  cum  repente  conspiciunt  hostes.  (This  usage  is  some- 
times called  cnm  inrersum.) 

(c)  After  cumprlmum  meaning  as  soon  aa,  usually  with  the  perfect. 

*  Other  wordH  similarly  used  are  quotlC-iis,  qiiotlCuMCunque,  nt,  nbl, 
and  hI  quantlo. 
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645.  Exercise  21. 


A. — 1.  We  are  unable  to  resist  the  enemy  because 
we  do  not  dare  to  leap  down  into  the  sea.  2.  As  we 
were  unable  to  resist  the  enemy,  we  did  not  dare  to  dis- 
embark. 3.  When  they  g-ive  up  their  arms,  he  will  give 
back  the  hostages.  4.  When  (as  soon  as)  our  men  dis- 
covered the  extent  of  the  danger,  they  immediately  took 
to  flight.  5.  Whenever  our  men  began  to  fall  bapk-,  the  ' 
enemy  would  attempt  to  surround  them.  6.  He  asks 
to  be  left  in  the  camp,  on  the  ground  that  he  has  no  e-k-iil^ 
perience  in  warfare.  7.  When  the  ships  were  approach- 
ing the  harbour,  suddenly  a  great  storm  arose.  8.  The 
ships  w^ere  already  approaching-  the  island,  when  sud- 
denly a  great  storm  arose .  9 .  Whenever  our  men  attack , 
the  enemy  retire.  10.  Since  he  is  aware  that  the  Gauls 
are  eager  for  a  revolution,  he  is  going  to  set  out  at 
once.  11.  In  making  these  promises,  we  are  taking 
thought  for  the  whole  state.  12.  Because  they  had 
made  war  without  cause,  he  demanded  hostages.  13.  He 
demanded  hostages  on  the  ground  that  they  had  made 
war  without  cause.     {See  also  260,  400.) 

B. — 1.  When  they  were  coming  in  sight  of  the  camp, 
he  began  to  resist.  2.  Whenever  the  wind  began  to 
blow,  they  begged  Caesar  to  return.  3.  When  he  finds 
this  out,  Caesar  will  keep  the  leading  men  with  him 
because  he  is  afraid  to  leave  them  in  Gaul.  4.  When 
(ci:m)  this  was  reported,  he  perceived  that  all  hope  had 
been  destroyed.  5.  Since  Dumnorix  cannot  be  kept 
loyal ,  Caesar  has  determined  to  take  him  over  to  Britain. 
6.  Whenever  Caesar  is  absent,  they  disregard  his 
authority.  7.  He  keeps  calling  out  that  he  must  not 
be  killed,  because  he  is  a  free  man.  8.  When  they 
found  this  out,  they  were  greatly  annoyed  because  the 
royal  power  had  been  conferred  on  Dumnorix.  9.  When 
he  offers  violence,  his  folly  goes  too  far.  10.  As  orders 
had  been  given  not  to  bring  him  back,  they  had  not  ven- 
tured to  pursue  him.  11.  When  they  surround  him, 
they  will  put  him  to  death,  on  the  charge  of  being  eager 
for  supreme  power.     {Caesar,  B.  G.  V.  6,  7.) 
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XXII.  Temporal  Clauses. 

646.  When,  after,  as  soon  as,  are  expressed  by 

{a)  Cum  oL^cum  primum  (see  643,  644). 

'  Xb)  Postquam,  posteaquam,*  ut,  ubi,  simul  ac  (or  simul 
atque)  with  the  indicative  (usually  in  narrative  the  per- 
fect); as,  After  Caesar  reached  that  place,  he  determined  to 
cross  the  Rhine:  E6  postquam  Caesar  pervenit,  Rhenum 
transire  constituit.  Wlien  they  had  beeyi  informed  of  his 
approach,  they  sent  envoys  to  him:  Ubi  de  ejus  adventu 
certiores  facti  sunt,  legates  ad  eum  mittunt.  As  soon  as 
they  perceived  this,  they  began  to  take  7ip  arms :  Quae  simul 
atque  conspexerunt,  arma  capere  coeperunt. 

i.  This  idea  may  also  be  expressed  by  participial  phrases  in  agree- 
ment or  in  the  ablative  absolute  (541,  542,  546). 

ii.  For  when,  meaning  whenever,  see  642. 

647.  While,  rtie2in\r\gwithin,the  time  that,  is  expressed 
by  dum  with  the  i)resent  indicative,  even  when  the  refer- 
ence is  to  past  time.     For  examples  see  273. 

i.  This  idea  may  also  be  expressed  by  the  present  participle  (273) 
or  by  cum  and  the  imperfect  subjunctive  (64.3.  h).  The  latter  often 
expres.ses  contrast  (while  meaning  whereas). 

648.  While,  meaning  as  long  as,  is  expressed  by  dum, 
quoad  or  quamdiut  and  the  indicative;  as.  While  (or  as 
long  as)  he  could,  he  resisted:  Quoad  potuit,  restitit. 

i.  The  tense  of  the  two  clauses  will  usually  be  the  same. 

ii.  For  dum,  meaning  so  long  as,  provided  that,  where  the  temporal 
force  no  longer  appears,  see  565. 

*  I'OHtqiiani  and  poHtcAqiinin  are  often  written  as  two  words,  in  which 
case  post  is  Kometinies  treated  as  a  preposition;  sometimes  also  qaani  is 
used  for  poHtquani. 

t  Ddnec  also  is  used  in  poetry  and  late  proso,  often  with  the  subjunctive. 
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649.  Until  is  expressed_by  dum  or  quoad.* 

(a)  Thejndicative,  usually  the  perfect,  is  used  (chiefly 
with  quoad)  to  denote  mere  limit  of  time  ;  as,  Nor  did  they 
put  an  end  to  the  pnrsidt,  until  they  drove  the  enemy  head- 
long:  Neque  finem  sequendi  fecerunt,  quoad  hostes  prae- 
cipites  egerunt. 

{b)  The  subjunctive,  present  or  imperfect,  is  used 
(chiefly  with  dum)  to  denote  expectation  or  end  in  view; 
as,  He  waited  until  the  ships  shoiUd  asse?ndle  (or,  more 
freely,  he  -waited for  the  ships  to  assemble):  Dum  naves 
convenirent,  exspectavit. 

i.   For  Twt  until,  equivalent  to  not  before,  see  650.  ii. 

650.  Before  is  expressedby  antequam  orpriusquam.t 
{a)  The  indicative,  usually  the  perfect,  is  used  to  de- 
note mere  priority  of  date  or  limit  of  time;  as,  I  was  born  a 
year  before  he  died:  Anno  antequam  est  mortuus,  natus  sum. 

{b)  The^ subjunctive,  present  or  imperfect,  is  used  to 
denote  the  endin  view  (something'  anticipated  ox  prevented) 
as,  Before  they  should  (or  could)  recover  from  their  panic, 
he  led  his  army  across:  Priusquam  se  ex  terrore  reciperent, 
exercitum  transduxit. 

i.  Priusquam  is  commoner  than  antequam,  especially  with  the  sub- 
junctive. 

ii.  To  express  not  before,  meaning  not  until,  both  indicative  and 
subjunctive  are  found,  but  after  secondary  tenses  the  perfect  indicative 
is  preferred,  expressinp:  an  actual  fact  in  narrative  ;  as,  And  they  did 
not  cease  their  fight  before  they  reached  the  river  Rhine:  Neque  prius 
fugere  destiterunt  quam  ad  fliimen  Rhenum  pervenerunt. 

iii.  The  pluperfect  subjunctive  is  occasionallj'  found  after  prius- 
quam or  antequam,  when  it  is  in  indirect  discourse  (actual  or  virtual) 
for  the  perfect  or  future  perfect  indicative  of  the  direct. 

*  Donee  also  is  used,  but  not  often  in  the  best  prose. 

t  Antequam  and  prlnsquam  are  often  written  as  two  words,  especially 
after  a  negative.    See  the  example  in  650.  iL    (Compare  646.  fn.) 
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651.  Exercise  22. 

A. — 1.  After  they  had  collected  larger  forces ,  they  at- 
tacked the  camp.  2.  While  larger  forces  were  being- 
collected,  the  camp  was  attacked.  3.  He  attacked  the 
camp  before  the  enemy  could  collect  larger  forces. 
4.  He  did  not  attack  the  camp  until  he  had  collected, 
larger  forces.  5.  As  soon  as  the  reinforcements  came  in 
sight  a  shout  was  raised.  6.  For  that  reason  I  shall  re- 
sist as  long  as  I  am  able.  7.  The  enemy  resisted  bravely 
until  they  saw  our  cavalry  approaching.  8.  He  should 
have  waited  until  the  cavalry  returned.  9.  While  this 
was  taking  place,  it  was  reported  that  the  danger  was 
increasing.  10.  Before  he  reached  the  harbour,  the  cav- 
alry had  set  sail.  11.  After  they  had  been  informed  of 
our  approach,  they  hid  in  the  nearest  woods.  12.  Be- 
fore they  should  learn  what  was  taking  place,  he  crossed 
the  river.  13.  While  he  was  waiting  a  few  days  to  get 
supplies,  frequent  despatches  were  received.  14.  They 
resolved  to  withstand  the  might  of  the  enemy  imtil  th^ 
cavalry  should  come  to  their  afl^.     (See  als^  276.)^  ^  ^    J 

B. — 1.  After  Dumnorixhada^partfe'dTof  hb*me,'^Ca^ 
ordered  the  cavalry  to  bring  him  back.  2-  He  must  be- 
restrained  until  he  is  willing  (volo)  to  obey.  3.  As  long 
as  he  disregards  Caesar's  authority,  I  shall  take  care  that 
he  does  no  harm  to  the  state.  4.  As  soon  as  he  began  to 
offer  violence,  they  determined  that  he  must  be  put  to 
death.  5.  He  was  not  put  to  death  until  he  resisted  the 
cavalry.  6.  Before  Caesar  could  get  suitable  weather, 
the  enemy  had  learned  his  design.  7.  While  this  was 
taking  place,  two  thousand  cavalry  were  guarding  the 
harbour.  8.  They  held  on  their  course  until  the  wind  fell 
at  sunset.  9.  Before  he  reached  the  shore,  he  learned 
that  large  farces  had  assembled.  10.  Tlie  island  was 
reached   before   the   enemy's  forces  should   assemble. 

11.  While  the  wind  blows,  sailing   will   be   hindered. 

12.  While  the  war-ships  were  assembling,  we  withdrew 
from  the  higher  ground.  13.  Caesar  should  have  put  off 
his  departure  until  he  learned  in  what  part  of  the  island 
was  the  best  landing-place.     [Caesar,  B.  G.  V.  7,  8.) 
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XXIII.  Personal,  Demonstrative,  Reflexive,  and 
Possessive  Pronouns. 

652.  For  the  personal  pronouns,  ego  and  tu,  see  267. 

i.  The  third  personal  pronoun  is  supplied  by  is,  hlc,  or  the  co- 
ordinating relative  qui  (667)  or,  if  emphatic,  by  ille. 

ii.  Ko-s  is  often  used  for  ego  (compare  our  'editorial  we'),  but  vos 
should  never  be  used  for  tu.     So,  too,  noster  is  used  for  meus. 

iii.  In  the  partitive  sense  the  genitives  nostrum  and  vestrum  are 
used;  in  the  objective  sense,  the  genitives  mei,  tul,  sui,  nostrl,a.nd 
vestrl;  in  the  possessive  and  subjective  senses,  the  adjectives  meus, 
tuna,  8UU8,  noster,  and  vesttr. 

653.  For  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  hie,  ille,  and  is, 
see  293. 

i.  Hlc  is  often  used  of  something  just  mentioned  or  just  about  to 
be  mentioned  ;  as.  The  character  of  this  ground  was  as  follows  :  Hujus 
loci  haec  erat  natura. 

ii.  Is  sometimes  has  the  force  of  talis,  such. 

iii.  Et  is  and  neque  is  are  used  to  emphasize ;  as,  One  cohort,  and 
that  too  a  small  one  :  Ona  cohors  et  ea  parva. 

iv.  Where  English  uses  that  of  or  those  of  to  avoid  repeating  a  noun, 
Latin  uses  no  pronouns,  but  the  noun  is  either  repeated  or  understood. 

v.  Ille  may  call  attention  to  something  as  famous  or  well  known  ; 
as,  The  famous  Alexander  the  Great  :  Magnus  ille  Alexander. 

vi,  Ille  is  often  used,  especially  in  the  neuter  il/ud,  to  point  forward 
with  emphasis  to  a  following  clause. 

vii.  A  very  common  use  of  ille  is  to  indicate  a  change  of  subject, 
where  the  new  subject  has  been  referred  to  in  the  preceding  clause. 
In  such  cases  it  may  be  rendered  by  an  emphatic  he  or  they,  or  by  the 
other,  the  enemy,  the  latter,  or  some  similar  phrase. 

viii.   Hie  meaning  the  latter  is  often  opposed  to  ille,  the  former. 

654.  Iste,  f/iai  (the  demonstrative  of  the  second 
person*),  denotes  something-  near  or  belonging-  to  the 
person  addressed;  as.  Those  affairs  of  yotirs  (or  Those 
affairs  you  me7iiion):  Istae  res.  It  thus  acquires  at  times 
a  contemptuous  force. 

*  Similarly,  Wc  is  the  demonstrative  of  the  first  person,  Ille  of  the  third. 
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655.  For  the  pronouns  idem  and  ipse,  see  307. 

i.  Idem  often  lias  tlie  foice  of  nho  or  likewise;  as,  We  toish  hi-are 
men  also  to  be  good :  Viros  fortes  eosdem  bonos  esse  volumus. 

ii.  Ipse  often  has  the  force  of  a  ry  or  men';  as,  They  vere  ^fighting 
on  the  very  hanks  of  the  rictr:  In  ipsis  fiuminis  ripis  proeliabantur. 

iii.  The  genitive  of  ipse  (with  or  Mithoutthe  possessive  pronoroinnl 
adjectives)  may  be  used  as  the  equivalent  of  own;  as,  My  oivnfaidt  : 
Mea  ipsius  culpa.     Their  own  tongue ;  Ipsorum  lingua.    (See  507.  fn.) 

iv.  Ipse,  when  used  to  ejnj)hasize  a  reflexive  pronoun,  usually 
agrees  with  the  subject  rather  than  with  the  reflexive  ;  as,  They  kill 
themselves  ;  Se  ipsi  interficiunt. 

V.  Occasionally,  in  indirect  discourse,  ipse  is  used  for  se,  either  f  jr 
the  sake  of  emphatic  contrast,  or  when  se  would  be  ambiguous. 

656.  For  the  reflexive  pronoun  se,  see  278. 

The  reflexive  se  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
(a)  the  intensive  or  emphatic  pronoun  ipse  and  (6)  the 
third  personal  pronoun  referring-  to  others  than  the 
subject  of  the  verb. 

i.  When  se  refers  to  the  subject  of  the  clause  to  which  it  belongs, 
it  is  called  the  '  direct  reflexive  ';  but  when,  as  often,  se  belongs  to  a 
subordinate  clause  and  refers  to  the  subject  of  the  principal  clause,  it 
is  called  the  'indirect  reflexive'.  Insubordinate  clauses  expressing 
a  thought,  statement, wish,  command,  or  question,  the  reflexive,  as  a 
rule,  is  indirect,  referring  to  the  one  who  thinks,  commands,  etc.,  but 
often,  where  there  is  no  ambiguity,  it  may  refer  to  the  subject  of  its 
own  verb.  The  two  uses  nui}'  even  be  found  together ;  as.  They  asked 
the  king  not  to  keep  Hnnnihal  irifh  him,  lint  to  surrender  him  to  them: 
Ab  rege  petebant  ne  Hannibalem  secum  haberet  sibique  dederet. 

ii.   For  the  reflexives  of  the  first  and  second  persons,  see  277.  fn. 

iii.  For  inter  se,_ meaning  each  other  or  one  another,  see  662.  ii. 

iv.  The  passive  voice  of  some  verbs  is  used  with  reflexive  force  ;  as. 
They  exercise  themselves :  Exercentur  or  Se  exercent. 

657.  For  the  possessive  pronouns  mens,  tuus,  suus, 
noster,  vester,  see  280,  281. 

i.  Suus,  like  ««  (6.')6.  i),  is  u.sed  with  both  direct  and  indirect 
reflexive  reference.  When  not  reflexive,  his  and  their  are  to  be 
rendered  by  ejus  and  eorum,. 

ii.  The  personal  pronouns  often  express  what  is  characteristic  of  a 
person;  as,  By  his  own  peculiar  methods :  Suis  artibus. 
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%      658.  Exercise  23. 

A . — 1 .  The  enemy  had  hidden  their  own  forces  in  these 
same  woods.  2.  Caesar  had  these  two  legions  with  him 
at  that  time.  3.  To  these  he  made  the  same  answer, 
that  he  would  grant  them  their  freedom.  4.  He  himself 
put  you  in  charge  of  us  ;  he  put  you  yourself  in  charge 
of  them.  5.  I  set  out  with  you,  but  he  returned  to  his 
own  territories.  6.  After  these  matters  had  been  deter- 
mined, war  suddenly  broke  out  in  the  province  itself. 
The  cause  of  this  war  was  as  follows.  7.  To  this  very 
lieutenant  they  surrendered  themselves  and  all  their 
possessions.  8.  We  have  been  persuaded  not  to  sur- 
render to  you.  9.  Are  you  willing  to  join  us  ?  10.  For 
the  same  reason,  he  feared  our  men  would  be  a  great 
hindrance  to  all  of  you.  11.  Our  cavalry,  after  encour- 
aging one  another,  joined  battle  with  the  enemy.  The 
latter  at  once  betook  themselves  to  their  comrades. 
12.  The  height  of  this  mound  seems  to  me  to  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  wall  itself.  13.  The  former  had  en- 
camped on  the  bank  of  this  same  river ;  the  latter  were 
fortifying  their  own  camp.     {See  also  270,  284,  296,  310.) 

B. — 1.  He  sent  all  of  you  with  me.  2.  For  the  same 
reasons  he  does  not  fear  for  himself.  3.  He  has  left  you 
to  guard  this  place  (this  camp).  4.  You  have  been  put 
in  charge  of  us.  5.  I  learned  that  the  enemy  had  hid- 
den themselves  and  all  their  possessions  in  these  same 
woods.  6.  In  that  place  our  men  caught  sight  of  the 
enemy's  camp.  These  latter  had  begun  to  blockade  the 
very  entrances.  7.  During  these  days  the  soldiers  of  this 
legion  (of  these  legions,  of  those  cohorts)  will  encamp  in 
the  same  place.  8.  On  the  same  night  they  found  out 
that  their  own  vessel  had  been  wrecked.  9.  They 
announced  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  catch  sight  of 
those  who  were  fleeing.  10.  These  same  men  had  come 
from  those  who  had  fought  with  us.  11.  These  sailors 
reported  to  him  that  the  nature  of  that  place  was  as  fol- 
lows. 12.  He  himself  forbade  my  advancing  with  him 
to  that  river.  13.  You  have  repulsed  the  enemy,  we 
shall  prevent  them  from  fleeing.   {Caesar,  B,  G.  V,  9, 10.) 
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XXIV.  Indefinite  Pronouns. 

659.  For  the  translation  of  a)iy  by  quis,  quisquam  or 
ullus,  and  quivis,  see  457- 

i.  Instead  of  non  followed  by  quisquam  or  fiUus,  Latin  prefers  nemo, 
nihil,  and  nfdlus ;  us,  Thty  did  not  give  any  opportunity:  Nullam 
facultatem  dabant.  On  the  other  hand,  instead  of  et  followed  by 
nemo,  nihil,  or  ni'dhis,  Latin  [>refers  J«e7«e  followed  by  quii^qnamov  ft/lv-< : 
as,  And  they  gare  no  opportunity :  Neque  ullam  facultatem  dabant. 

ii.   Quilibet  is  used  with  the  same  force  as  quivU. 

660.  For  the  translation  of  some  by  aliquis,  nonnulli, 
and  quidam,  see  458. 

i.  Quispiam  has  the  force  of  aliquis,  but  is  much  rarer. 

ii.  Nescio  quis  means  some  one.  or  other  unknown  to  the  speaker  ; 
often  it  implies  contempt;  as,  He  is  bringing  somebody  or  other  with 
him  ;  Diicit  nescid  quern  secutn.  Nescio  quis  in  this  sense  is  treated 
as  a  single  word,  and  not  as  introducing  an  indirect  question.  Simi- 
larly, nescio  quo  modo  or  nescio  quo  pacta,  somehow  or  other. 

iii.   Sunt  qui  with  the  subjunctive  (530)  means  there  are  some  who. 

661.  For  the  translation  of  each  by  quisque  and  uterque, 
see  459. 

i.  With  pronouns,  quisque  and  uterque  are  used  substantively,  tak- 
ing the  partitive  genitive  ;  but  with  nouns  they  are  used  adjectively. 

ii.  With  superlatives  and  ordinal  numerals  quisque  has  the  force  of 
every;  as,  Everyman  of  noble  birth:  Nobilissimus  quisque. 

iii.    Utrtque,  as  a  plural  substantive,  means  both  parties,  both  sides. 

662.  For  the  translation  oi  other  by  alius,  alter,  ceteri, 
and  reliqui,  see  206. 

i.  In  the  same  clause  alius  may  be  repeated  in  a  different  case,  or 
accomjMinied  by  a  derivative  adverb  (e.g. ,  alias,  aliter),  with  the  mean- 
ing of  one  .  .  .  07ie,  another  .  .  .  another,  or  (in  the  plural) /io»i«  .  .  .  ojie, 
olherB  .  .  .  another ;  as.  Alii  aliam  in  partem  ferebantur :  Scmie 
were  carried  in  one  direction,  others  in  another. 

ii.  One  another,  or  each  other,  is  usually  rendered  by  inter  with  the 
reflexive  pronouns;  as.  They  fight  irifh  one  another:  Inter  se  pugfnant; 
but  it  may  also  be  rendered  by  alius  (or  alter)  repeated. 

iii.  After  alius  or  aliter  (and  similarly  after  contra),  ac  or  utqut  is 
used  to  introduce  a  comparison  (other  than). 
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663.  Exercise  24.  / 

A. — 1.  Nor  did  anyone  see  tfertain  of  our  inen  leaping 
r  down  from  the  other  ship.  2.  He  saw  there  would  be 
some  opportunity  of  making  an  attack  from  both'  flanks. 
3.  Another  plan  must  be  adopted  if  ^y  loss  (any  defeat) 
is  suffered.  4.  Scarcely  anyone  (atiy  cohort)  could  be 
persuaded  to  wait  for  the  others.  5.  Some  thot:ghtthey 
could  withstand'  any  forces  of  the  enemy  without  any 
danger.  6.  They  promised  not  to  send  any  reinforce- 
ments. 7.  If  we  capture 'any  of  (ex)  the  chief  men,  the 
rest  will  at  once  surrender.  8.  Even  if  some  portion  has 
been  taken,  the  rest  of  the  town  can  easily  be  defended. 

9.  From  a  certain  (each,  the  other,  another)  cohort  we 
have  lost  some  centurions.  10.«^  Some  will  not  venture 
to  do  anything,  others  are  ready  to  endure  anything. 
11.  The  enemy  were  advancing,  some  from  one  direction, 
others  from  another,  12.  Lest  anything  more  serious 
should  happen,  he  gave  orders  to  all  that  each  should 
return  to  his  own  home.  13.  He  trusted  both  chiefs, 
the  one  because  he  had  long  been  faithful  to  him,  the 
other  because  of  (ob)  many  other  reasons.    {See  also  462.) 

B. — 1.  Scarcely  any  ships  have  been  lost,  but  some 
few  must  be  repaired.  2.  Each  ship  should  be  drawn 
up,  lest  we  lose  any.  3.  He  put  a  certain  Labienus  in 
charge  of  the  other  legion  ;  he  had  been  put  in  charge 
of  a  certain  legion.  "''  4.  If  any  ship  was  lost,  he  used  to 
order  another  to  be  built.  5.  He  wrote  that  some  were 
unwilling  (noloj  to  build  any  ships,  and  that  he  had  not 
learned  anything  else  (alius).  6.  Some  said  that  anyone 
could  see  this,  others  wall  not  say  an3'thing.  7.  Others 
said  that  some  place  (some  workmen)  should  be  chosen. 
8.  If  he  summons  any  workmen,  they  wnll  be  ordered  to 
repair  the  other  vessels.  9.  Scarcely  any  one  had 
learned  that  a  garrison- Hvas  being  left  for  both  camps. 

10.  He  orders  the  one^gion  to  remain  there,  the  other 
to  make  war.  11.  Ifc^md  not  order  any  (the  other,  cer- 
tain, some,  both)  legions  to  return.  12.  Some  one  has 
said  that  there  is  timber  in  each  part  of  the  other  island. 
(Caesar,  B.  G.  V.  11,  12.) 

oL^-'^    —^     -   - 
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XXV.  The  Relative  Pronoun, 

664.  For  the  relative  pronoun  qui  and  its  agreement 
with  its  antecedent,  see  255  and  510. 

i.  When  two  relatives,  co-ordinate  with  each  other,  would  be  in 
diflferent  cases,  sometimes  the  second  relative  is  replaced  by  a  de- 
monstrative, or  (if  it  would  have  been  in  the  nominative  or  the  accus- 
ative) is  omitted. 

ii.  Where  the  same  preposition  would  be  used  with  both  antece- 
dent and  relative,  it  is  regularly  omitted  with  the  relative. 

\  665.  The  relative  is  normally  followed  by  the  indica- 
\tive,*  but  it  may  also  be  followed  by  the  subjunctive 
when  used  to  introduce  clauses  of  purpose  (388),  clauses 
of  characteristic  (530),  and  also  clauses  of  coAise  or  reason 
and  clauses  of  concession ;  as,  The  enemy,  who  (or  inas- 
much as  they)  suspected  nothing,  had  laid  aside  their  arms: 
Hostes,  qui  nihil  suspicarentur,  arma  deposuerant.  On 
the  seventh  day  Cicero,  who  (or  although  he)  had  been  keep- 
ing the  soldiers  in  the  cam,p,  sent  five  cohorts  to  forage: 
Cicero,  qui  milites  in  castris  continuisset,  septimo  die 
quinque  cohortes  friimentatum  mittit. 

i.  For  relative  clauses  in  the  subjunctive  when  put  in  indirect 
discourse,  see  670. 

666.  The  foUowincr  peculiarities  in  the  antecedent  are  of  common 
occurrence  : 

(a)  The  antecedent  is  often  omitted,  especially  if  it  would  be  the 
nominative  or  accusative  of  in;  as,  Hp.  sent  men  to  find  out:  Misit 
qui  cognoscerenL     Thone  vho  had  fled :  Qui  fugerant. 

(//)  The  antecedent  is  often, incorporated  into  the  relative  clause: 

i.  Where  the  relative  clause  precedes  ;  as,  He  vi^ed  the  timher  of 
the  xhips  which  had  been  wrecked:  Quae  afflictae  erant  naves,  earum 
materia  utebatur. 

ii.  When  the  antecedent  is  an  appositive;  ^^^j^'^.V  inhahit  Kent,  a 
diatrict  ivhich  is  on  the  coast:  Cantium  incolunt,  quMI|tg'io  maritima  est. 

•The  indicative  is  rcfrularly  foniui  also  after  relative  adverbs,  such  as 
aii«l«>.  nbl,  qiiA,  ut,  relative  adjectives  such  as  quftlls,  quanjtns,  and 
indeflnite  relatives  such  as  qulsquls  and  qalcaniqae« 
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(c)  The  antecedent  is  often  repeated  in  the  relative  clause,  especi- 
ally the  words  pars,  rex,  locus,  and  dies;  as,  In  the  direction  toivarda 
}rhich  :  In  ea  parte  quam  in  partem. 

(d)  The  substance  of  a  sentence  may  be  referred  to  parentheticallj' 
b}'  quod  or  id  quod. 

667.  The  Co-ordinating  Relative.  Qui  is  often 
used  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  to  introduce,  not  a 
subordinate  clause,  but  a  neic  independent  sentence;  as. 
For  this  reason  the  Helvetians  surpass  the  other  Gauls: 
Qua  de  causa  Helvetii  reliqu5s  Gallos  praecedunt.  Having 
carried  out  tJiese  plans,  Caesar  set  out  for  Gaul:  Quibus 
rebus  confectis,  Caesar  in  Galliam  profectus  est.  The 
connection  with  the  preceding  words  is  thus  indicated 
more  clearly  than  it  would  have  been  by  a  personal  or 
demonstrative  pronoun  such  as  English  uses. 

i.  The  relative  may  even  take  the  place  of  a  personal  or  demonstra- 
tive pronoun  in  a  subordinate  adverbial  clause  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  sentence;  as,  Whtn  they  perceired  this,  they  began  to  close  the 
gates  :  Quod  cum  vidissent,  portas  claudere  coepenmt. 

668.  The  relative  pronoun  as  in  correlative  sentences 
is  represented  by  several  words,  according  to  the  ante- 
cedent. Idem  is  followed  by  qui,  or  by  ac  fatque);  talis, 
tantus,  and  tot,*  by  qualis,  quantus,  and  quot  respective- 
ly; as,  He  left  the  same  forces  as  before:  Easdem  copias  quas 
ante  reliquit.  He  ivill  advance  as  far  as  he  can:  Tantum 
progredietur  quantum  poterit. 

i.  For  as  many  (large,  quickly,  etc.)  as  possible,  expressed  by  quam 
and  the  superlative,  see  '2i9.  Often  the  proper  form  of  ptossum  is 
added;  as,  They  gather  as  many  ships  as  possible :  Quam  pliirimas 
possunt  naves  cogunt 

ii.  The  antecedents  talis,  tanius,  and  tot  are  often  omitted  before 
their  relative.     (Compare  666.  a.) 

*  Tails  means  such,  of  such  a  kind;  tantas,  of  such  a  size,  as  great,  as 
much;  tol  (like  quot,  indeclinable)  as  many. 
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669.  Exercise  25. 

A. — 1.  When  this  was  done,  the  ships  (the  cavalnO 
which  he  had  procured  were  ordered  to  assemble  as 
quickly  as  possible.  2.  These  allow  the  prisoners  whom 
they  have  spared  to  go  in  whatever  direction  they  wish. 
3.  On  learning:  these  facts,  they  fixed  a  day  on  which 
all  were  to  assemble.  4.  For  this  reason  they  put  to 
death  as  many  as  possible  of  those  whom  they  believed 
to  be  eager  for  a  revolution.  5.  Terrifiedby  his  arrival, 
the  enemy  did  not  display  (utor)  the  same  zeal  (as  great 
zeal)  as  our  men.  6.  Those  who  were  pursuing  us  sud- 
denly came  in  sight  of  the  legion  (the  cohorts,  the  cav- 
alry) Caesar  had  sent  to  our  assistance.  7.  Nor  was 
there  any  vessel  found  on  which  they  could  be  brought 
over.  8.  Our  men,  who  were  inexperienced  in  this  kind 
of  fighting,  were  no  match  for  the  enemy.  9.  This  is 
the  same  tribe  that  we  have  often  waged   war  with. 

10.  Influenced  by  this  hope,  he  collected  forces  (an 
army)  with  which  to  lay  waste  the  neighbouring:  ter- 
ritories as  widely  as  possible.  11.  To  him  they  report 
everything  they  have  heard.     (See  also  258,  260.) 

B. — 1.  This  is  the  length  of  the  side  which  is  opposite 
Ireland.  2.  There  are  several  sides,  all  of  which  are 
equal.  3.  These  sent  (mitto)  men  to  discover  where  the 
distance  was  the  shortest  possible.  4.  In  these  islands 
there  were  found  several  who  thought  this.  5.  This 
island  is  of  the  same  circumference  as  Mona.  6.  He 
had  seen  as  large  a  portion  as  possible  of  the  districts 
(the  island)  the  Britons  inhabit.  7.  Are  these  islands 
as  large  as  Britain?  8.  When  the  ship  was  brought  to 
land  at  this  place,  we  found  nothing.  9.  The  district 
which  is  on  the  sea  some  call  Kent.  10.  On  the  island 
of   which    I    have    written  they   have   milk    and  flesh. 

11.  Those  who  inhabit  this  region  are  thought  more 
civilized  because  their  customs  differ  from  ours  as  little 
as  possible.  12.  There  was  nothing  with  which  to  dye 
themselves  ;  they  have  skins  with  which  to  clothe  them- 
.selves.  13.  The  Britons,  who  dye  themselves  with  woad, 
are  of  a  hideous  appearance.    [Caesar,  B.  G.  V.  13,  14.) 
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XXVI.  Subordinate  Clauses  in  Indirect  Discourse. 

670.  For  subordinate  clauses  put  in  the  subjunctive 
when  they  are  subordinate  to  a  clause  which  is  itself 
dependent  on  some  verb  of  saying,  thinking,  perceiving, 
ordering,  asking,  or  feariyig,  see  408.* 

The  indicative  should  never  be  used  to  express  any 
portion  of  the  quoted  words  or  thoughts  of  another. 

i.  An  apparent  exception  is  found  in  clauses  that  really  form  no 
part  of  the  quoted  words  or  thoughts,  but  either  are  explanator}' 
additions  made  bj'  the  writer,  or  are  the  writer's  substitute  for  what 
was  actually  said  or  thought;  as,  He  ordered  the  cohorts  which  were  on 
guard  to  set  out  ivith  him:  Cohortes  quae  in  stationibus  erant  secum 
proficisci  jussit.  Caesar  suspected  that  that  iroidd  happen  tohich  did 
occur:  Caesar  fore  id,  quod  accidit,  suspicabatur. 

Here  quae  in  sfatioyiihus  erant  formed  no  part  of  the  order  given, 
while  id  quod  accidit  could  not  possibly  have  been  in  Caesar's  mind. 

671.  The  sequence  of  tenses  is  observed  in  these  sub- 
junctive clauses  (387  and  687.  d).  In  narrative  second- 
ar}'-  sequence  is  the  rule,  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect 
subjunctive  representing  all  tenses  of  the  indicative. 
But  primary  sequence  also  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
sake  of  vividness. 

Y\-622.  Virtual  Indirect  Discourse. — The  subjunc- 
tive may  be  used  in  any  subordinate  clause  to  express 
'>0  the  words  or  thoughts  of  another,  where,  without  any 
formal  or  explicit  statement  to  that  effect,  the  idea  of 
saving  or  i/iinki?tg  may  be  inferred  from  the  context.! 
This  is  called  the  subjunctive  of  virtual  (or  iyiformal  or 
implied)  indirect  discourse  ;  as,  He  offered  great  7-eicards  to 
those  who  should  do  this :  Magna  proposuit  praemia  iis  qui 
haec  fecissent.  {Offered  means  promised  that  he  would 
give- )      The  enemy  were  waiting,  in  case  our  men  should 

*  These  clauses  are  sometimes  called  by  the  conveniently  short  term 
s\ih-ohliqne. 

t  Compare  also  the  subjunctive  with  quod  (640). 
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cross  the  marsh :  Paludem  si  nostri  transirent,  hostes  ex- 

spectabant.     (This  represents  some  such  thought  as  if 

they  cross,    ive   shall  attack;    si   transibiait,    adoriemur.) 

This  subjunctive  is  common  after  such  verbs  as  exspecto, 

where  si  may  be  translated  also  by  hi  the  hope  that,  or 

to  see  whether.^ 

i.  Sometimes  after  quod,  meaning  onthe  ground  that  (640),  the  verb 
of  saying  or  thinking  is  expressed,  and  is  itself  put  in  the  subjunctive 
by  an  illogical  confusion  or  mistaken  analogy  ;  as,  He  returned,  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  he  had  forgotten  something :  Rediit,  quod  se  oblitum 
esse  aliquid  diceret  (instead  of  quod  aliquid  oblitu's  esset). 

673.  SriiJDNCTivE  BY  Attraction. — Sometimes  a  clause  depend- 
ent on  a  subjunctive,  and  forming  an  essential  or  integral  part  of  the 
thought,  is  itself  put  in  the  subjunctive  by  attraction,  without  in  any 
way  being  in  virtual  indirect  discourse;  as,  So  great  ivas  their  fear 
that  envoys  were  sent  to  Caesar  by  the  tribes  which  dwelt  beyond  the 
Bhine:  Tantus  erat  metus,  ut  ab  iis  nationibus  quae  trans  Rhenum 
incolerent,  mitterentur  legati  ad  Caesarem  (where  the  mood  of  in- 
coleren^in  attracted  to  the  mood  of  mitterentur). 

Notice  the  values  of  should  in  the  following:  sen- 
d  the  different  ways  of  translating-  it  into  Latin : 


/  said  I  should  return  at  once:   Dixi   me   statim   rediturum 
(327) 

(b)  He  did  this  so  that  I  should  not  return:  Haec  fecit  ne  redirem  (386). 

(c)  If  h;i  had  done  this,  I  should  not  be  returning :  Si  haec  fecisset, 
non  redirem  (477). 

(d)  If  he  should  do  this  (or  Should  he  do  this),  I  should  return  at 
once :  Si  haec  faciat,  statim  redeam  (478.  2). 

(e)  It  is  bi st  that  he  should  return  at  once:  Optimum  est  eum 
statim  redire  (603.  a). 

if)   Yoti  should  return  at  once :  Statim  vobis  est  redeundum  (348). 

(g)   I  should  like  you  to  return :  Velim  redeas  (627.  a). 

{h)  He  feared  that  I  should  not  return:  Veritas  est  ut  (or  ne  non) 
redirem  (629). 

(i)  He  waited  until  they  should  return :  Dum  redlrent  exspectavit 
(64U.  b). 

(j)  I  rp solved,  to  attack  before  he  should  return :  Oppiignare  constitui, 
priusquam  rediret  (6o0.  6). 

{k)  III  promised  money,  if  anyone  should  return:  Si  quis  rediisset, 
peciiniam  pollicitus  est  (672). 

*  Surh  a  (;lau>;o  may  seem  to  have  the  value  of  an  indirect  question, 
because  of  the  free  Knglish  rendering,  but  it  is  really  a  protasis  in  virtual 
indirect  discourse,  the  apodosis  being  concealed. 
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675.  Exercise  26. 

A. — 1.  He  promised  to  send  all  the  cavalry  he  had 
with  him.  2.  He  ordered  those  whom  he  had  put 
in  charge  of  the  camp  to  set  out  as  soon  as  they 
could.  3.  He  perceived  that  although  the  cavalry 
had  been  thrown  into  confusion,  the  cohorts  had 
not  fallen  back.  4.  He  hesitates  to  advance,  on  the 
ground  that  he  has  not  learned  the  enemy's  intentions. 
5.  He  feared  the  same  thing  would  happen  as  had  hap- 
pened the  previous  day.  6.  He  believed  that  if  these 
tribes  were  crushed,  the  rest  would  return  home. 
7.  He  promised  aid  to  all  who  should  be  overpowered 
when  he  himself  was  absent.  8.  He  urges  the  troops 
to  spare  the  inhabitants  whenever  they  capture  a  town. 

9.  They  suspect  that  Caesar  will  send  the  cavalry  in  the 
same   direction    in   which   the   legions    are    marching. 

10.  He  asked  why  Caesar  was  unwilling  to  set  sail, 
although  everything  was  ready.  11.  He  had  sent  out 
cavalry  to  see  whether  (si)  they  could  discover  any  means 
of  approach.  12.  He  has  been  put  to  death  on  the  charge 
(quod)  of  being  desirous  of  a  revolution.     {See  also  411.) 

B. — 1.  They  promised  to  pursue  those  who  had  been 
driven  into  the  hills.  2.  He  fears  that  several  will  be 
killed,  though  our  men  are  superior.  3.  He  gave  orders 
that  those  who  had  been  placed  on  guard  were  to  drive 
back  the  charioteers  who  were  boldly  breaking  through 
the  cavalry.  4.  He  observed  that  whenever  our  men 
engaged  in  battle,  the  cavalry  never  fought  in  close  order. 
5.  He  had  not  posted  guards,  on  the  ground  that  all 
were  engaged  in  fortifying  the  camp.  6.  He  said  that 
as  soon  as  they  leaped  down,  the  enemy  had  retired. 
7.  He  thinks  that  our  men  will  not  dare  to  at- 
tack, because  they  are  not  suited  for  this  kind  of  fight- 
ing. 8.  They  were  waiting  to  see  whether  (exspecto  si) 
our  men  would  follow  those  who  had  retreated.  9.  He 
fears  that  if  the  enemy  are  driven  back  our  men  will 
not  follow.  10.  He  urged  them  to  fight  vigorously 
because  the  two  cohorts  which  he  had  sent  to  reinforce 
our  men  were  in  great  danger.   (Caesar,  B.G.  V.  15,  16.) 
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XXVII.  Tenses  of  the  Indicative. 

676.  In  the  general  use  of  the  tenses  Latin  differs 
from  EngfHsh  chiefly  in  two  respects  : 

(a)  There  is  no  distinction  in  form  corresponding 
to  the  English  progressive,  indefinite,  and  emphatic 
tenses,  except  that  the  Latin  imperfect  and  perfect  nearly 
correspond  to  the  English  past  progressive  and  past  in- 
definite respectively.* 

(d)  Especially  in  subordinate  clauses,  Latin  is  more 
exact  than  English  in  indicating  not  only  the  point  of 
time  (present,  past,  or  future),  but  alsopriority  of  action 
in  relation  to  the  main  verb.     For  examples  see  224. 

677.  The  PRESENT  tense  is  used  : 

(a)  Of  what  is  going  on  now  at  the  present  moment. 

(6)  Of  general  truths,  and  of  actions  or  states,  repeated,  habitual, 
or  continued  in  present  time. 

(c)  As  an  historical  present  in  animated  narrative.     (See  p.  33.  fn.) 

(d)  To  express  an  action  attempted  in  present  time  (the  conative 
present);  as,  They  are  trying  fo  amid  danger  :  Periculum  vitant. 

(e)  With ^'am  and  its  compounds  to  express  action  continued  from 
the  past  into  the  present,  where  English  uses  the  perfect;  as,  He  has 
long  been  collecting  troops :  Jam  diu  copias  comparat. 

(/)  With  dtim  (while),  where  we  should  expect  the  imperfect  (647). 

678.  The  IMPERFECT  tense  is  used  : 

(a)  Of  what  was  going  on  in  past  time. 

(6)  Of  actions  or  states,  repeated,  habitual,  or  continued  in  past 
time  (119) ;  as,  He  vmuld  often  remark :  Saepe  dicebat.  They  woidd 
not  come  :  Non  veniebant  (indicating  a  repeated  refusal). 

Hence  it  is  used  where  English  would  use  the  simple  past  : 

i.  To  express  a  usual  way  of  thinking,  or  to  describe  a  state  of  mind 
(a  feeling  or  a  thought),  the  perfect  being  used  of  coming  to  a  decision 
or  entering  into  the  state  of  mind. 


*  In  the  KubjuMctivo  tho  perfect  usually  is  eciuivaleiit  to  tho  Engli.sh  true 
perfect,  while  tho  English  simple  past  is  represented  as  a  rule  by  the  imper- 
fect or  (toaindicate  priority  of  action)  the  pluperfect. 
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ii.  To  explain  the  situation  of  affairs. 

iii.  To  give  the  details  of  movements,  or  to  describe  a  process, 
while  the  perfect  makes  a  general  statement  of  the  action  as  a  whole. 

iv.  To  describe  the  scene  of  past  operations. 

(c)  To  express  an  action  attempted  in  past  time  (the  conative 
imperfect)  or  begun  in  past  time  (the  inceptive  imperfect);  as,  They 
tried  to  prevent  us:  N6s  prohibebant.  He  set  about  securing  ships,  or 
he  proceeded  to  secure  ships :   Naves  parabat. 

(d)  With^'rtm  and  its  compounds  to  express  action  continued  from 
a  still  earlier  time  into  the  past  time  spoken  of,  where  English  uses 
the  pluperfect.    (Compare  677.  e.) 

(e)  In  the  case  of  possum,  oportet,  debeo,  and  the  periphrastic  conju- 
gations, to  express  what  is  contrary  to  fact  (560.  ii). 

679.  The  FUTURE  tense  is  used  to  denote  what  will  take  place  at 
some  future  time.  For  its  use  in  subordinate  clauses  where  English 
has  the  present,  see  224. 

680.  The  PERFECT  tense  is  used  : 

(a)  Like  the  English  present  perfect,  to  denote  something  com- 
pleted or  attained  by  the  present  time. 

(h)  Like  the  English  past  indefinite,  to  state  that  something  took 
place  in  past  time. 

(The  perfect  narrates  ;  the  imperfect  describes.  The  perfect  sums 
up  results  ;  the  imperfect  dwells  upon  the  process  or  the  details.) 

(c)  To  denote  a  present  state  resulting  from  a  previously  completed 
action.     For  examples  see  243.  N.  B. 

id)  In  subordinate  clauses  denoting  indefinite  repetition  where  the 
main  verb  is  in  the  present  (.642). 

(e)  With  postquam,  ut,  uhi,  simul  atque,  where  we  might  have 
expected  the  pluperfect  (646.  h). 

681 .  The  PLUPERFECT  tonso  is  used  : 

(a)  To  denote  an  action  or  state  prior  to  some  point  in  past  time 
mentioned  or  implied. 

{h)  To  denote  a  past  state  resulting  from  a  previously  completed 
action  (243.  N.B.). 

(c)  In  subordinate  clauses  denoting  indefinite  repetition  where  the 
main  verb  is  in  the  imperfect  (642). 
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682.  The  FUTURE  PERFECT  tense  is  used: 

(a)  To  denote  something  completed  or  attained  by  some  point  in 
the  future.  For  its  use  in  subordinate  clauses  where  English  has  the 
present  or  present  perfect,  see  224. 

(6)  To  emphasize  the  completion  of  a  future  act ;  as,  I  at  ItaM  shall  be 
found  to  have  done  my  duty  :  "Ego  certe  meum  officium  praestitero. 

683.  Periphrastic  Tenses. 

(a)  The  active  periphrastic  conjugation  (348)  denotes  intention  in 
the  present,  past,  or  future. 

(b)  The  passive  periphrastic  conjugation  (348)  denotes  duty  or 
necessity  in  the  present,  past,  or  future. 

(r)  Habeo  with  the  perfect  participle  passive  forms  a  sort  of  perfect, 
emphasizing  the  continuance  of  the  result  attained  ;  as,  He  has  large 
forces  collected:  Magtias  copias  coactas  habet.  Similarly  for  the 
pluperfect  habebam  is  used. 

(d)  The  perfect  participle  passive  with  fui,  fueram,  fuero  (instead 
of  sum,  eram,  era)  is  used  to  imply  that  the  condition  spoken  of  has 
(or  had  or  will  have)  ceased  to  exist. 


684.  Exercise  27. 

A. — 1.  He  always  had  a  large  number  of  cavalry 
about  him.  2.  If  a  storm  arises,  the  vessels  will  be  lost. 
3.  We  receive  hostages  and  are  not  accustomed  to  give 
them .  4 .  After  he  had  learned  this ,  he  felt  that  nothing 
could  be  done.  5.  Unless  they  are  able  to  retreat  across 
the  river,  they  will  be  driven  into  the  hills.  6.  They 
marched  through  a  forest,  which,  as  has  been  mentioned 
above,  extended  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  Rhine. 
7.  Whenever  he  observed  his  men  in  distress,  he  would 
send  reinforcements.  8.  While  this  was  taking  place, 
the  enemy  had  reached  our  territories  and  were  laying 
waste  the  lands.  9.  On  the  following  day  the  army  is 
withdrawn  two  miles.  10.  They  tried  to  terrify  our  men 
and  keep  them  from  fortifying  the  camp .  11.  Whenever 
*he  visits  the  island,  he  reports  (he  is  accustomed  to 
report)  to  Caesar  whatever  he  hears.  12.  For  all  these 
reasons  Caesar  wished  (determined)  to  set  out  for  Britain. 
13.  No  opportunity  should  have  been  given  the  enemy 
of  attacking.     14.  He  is  about  to  pursue  the  enemy. 
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B. — 1.  The  next  day  the  enemy  are  repulsed  and  a 
large  number  slain.  2.  Wherever  they  began  to  forage, 
the  enemy  would  suddenly  show  themselves.  3.  After 
midday,  while  the  cavalry  were  foraging,  the  enemy 
withdrew.  4.  The  enemy  are  rallying;  the  enemy  are 
taking  to  flight.  5.  When  Caesar  learns  this,  he  will 
send  forward  the  legions.  6.  The  day  before  they  had 
been  contending  with  their  full  force.  7.  The  cavalry 
should  not  have  made  an  end  of  their  pursuit.  8.  All 
their  plans  are  known.  9.  As  soon  as  they  had  crossed 
the  river  they  halted.  10.  The  river  Thames  was  in 
their  territory.  11.  They  are  going  to  cross  the  river 
on  foot  if  they  can.  12.  They  used  to  trust  in  the  speed 
of  their  chariots.  13.  Whenever  our  men  make  an 
attack,  the  enemy  take  to  flight.  14.  They  were  unable 
to  learn  his  plans.  15.  Unless  we  are  able  to  crOss  the 
river,  we  shall  have  to  abandon  the  banks.  16.  When- 
ever he  perceived  this,  he  would  immediately  order  the 
troops  drawn  up.     {Caesar,  B.  G.   V.  17,  18.) 

XXVIII.  Indirect  Discourse — Oratio  Obliqua. 

685.  Direct  Discourse  {Oratio  Recta)  gives  the  words  or  thoughts 
of  some  person  in  their  original  form. 

Indirect  Discourse  {Oratio  Ohliqua)  gives  the  substance  of  the  words 
or  thoughts  of  some  person  (oneself  or  another),  in  clauses  dependent 
upon  a  verb  of  stating,  thinking,  perceiving,  ordering,  or  asking. 

The  rules  for  changing  Direct  into  Indirect  Discourse 
are  as  follows : 

changes  in  mood. 

686.  Principal  Clauses. 

{a)  Statements  have  the  infinitive  with  subject  accus- 
ative (320). 

(^)  Questions  have  the  subjunctive  (362). 

i.  Rhetorical  questions  which  are  virtual  denials  (625.  fn.)  are 
often  put  in  the  accusative  and  infinitive. 
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(c)   Commands  and  prohibitions  have  the  subjunctive  * 

i.  The  hortatory  subjunctive  (465)  is  usually  changed  into  the 
infinitive  of  the  j)assive  periphrastic  conjugation. 

Subordinate  Clauses. 

All  kinds  of  subordinate  clauses  (relative,  temporal, 
conditional,  causal,  etc.)  have, the  subjunctive  (670). 

CHANGES   IN    TENSE. 

687.   (a)  Clauses  put  in  the  />{/z«z//z'^? change  as  follows: 

DIRECT   DISCOCRSE.  INDIRECT   DISCOURSE. 

Present  Ind.  becomes  Present  Infinitive. 

Imperfect,  Perfect  \ 

or  Pluperfect  Ind.  /             ..       Perfect         ir 

Future  Ind.  \ 

Present  or  Imperfect  Subj.f  /             n       Future          h 

Future  Perf.  Ind.  \ 

Imperf.  or  Pluperf.  Subj.f             J              "       Inf.  in  -iirmn Juisse. 

(b)  Clauses  put  in  the  subjunctive  as  a  rule  observe  the 
sequence  of  tenses  (387)  as  follows  : 

DIRECT    DISCOURSE.  INDIRECT    DISCOURSE. 

Primary  Secotidary 

Sequence  Sequence 

Present  Indie,  or  Subj.  becomes  Pre.sent  Subj.  Imperfect  Subj. 

Future        n  ..  « 

Imperfect  n  n  «        Imperfect 

Perfect       n  n  «        Perfect       n  Pluperfect 

Fut.  Perf.  M 

Pluperf.      11  11  11         Pluperf. 

i.  In  indirect  questions,  however,  the  future  indicative  becomes 
(according  to  sequence)  the  present  or  the  imperfect  subjunctive  of 
the  active  periphrastic  conjugation  (.534). 

ii.  Instead  of  the  regular  secondary  sequence  the  more  vividj 
primary  is  often  found  after  historical  tenses;  or  the  repotted  speech 
may  suddenly  change  from  one  sequence  to  the  other.  On  the  other 
hand,  after  the  historical  present  (p.  33.  fn. )  secondary  sequence  may 
be  used. 

•  The  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  reported  commands  is  closely  related  to 
the  Kubstantive  final  clause  {n22.  c>  and  is  often  indistinguishable  from  it, 
especially  after  iif  or  when  at  is  omitted  (■52(j.  iii). 

t  In  the  apodosisof  a  conditional  sentence. 

t  More  vivid  because  presenting  more  exactly  the  original  tenses. 
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688.  The  rules  for  the  changes  in  tense  are  illustrated 
by  the  following:  forms  which  conditional  sentences 
assume  in  indirect  discourse  : 

Si   quid   habeo  do,  /^dicit  se,  si  quid  habeat,  dare. 

becomes  (dixit  se,  si  quid  haberet,  dare. 

Si     quid     habebam/dicit  se,  si  quid  haberet,  dedisse. 

dabam,      becomes  (^  dixit  se,  si  quid  haberet,  dedisse. 

Si  quid  habui  dedi,  fdicit  se,  si  quid  habuerit,  dedisse. 

becomes  (^dixit  se,  si  quid  habuisset,  dedisse. 

Si    quid    habebo  fdicit  se,  si  quid  habeat,  daturum  esse. 

dabo,         becomes  (dixit  se,  si  quid  haberet,  daturum  esse. 

Si     quid     habuero  /^dicit  se,  si  quid  habuerit,  datiirum  esse. 

dabo,         becomes  (dixit  se,  si  quid  habuisset,  daturum  esse. 

Si   quid   habeam  fdicit  se,  si  quid  habeat,  datiirum  esse. 

dem,  becomes  (dixit  se,  si  quid  haberet,  datiirum  esse. 

Si     quid     haberem  f  dicit )  se,    si    quid     haberet,     datiirum     fuisse 
darem,       becomes  (dixitj  (or  esse). 

Si   quid   habuissem  (dicit  ^    -      -       -jvu-      iji.-  r  • 

dedissem,6ecomeAdixit/=^'  ^^  ^"^'^  habmsset,  daturum  fmsse. 


CHANGES    IN    PRONOUNS. 

689.  When,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  indirect  dis- 
course, the  first  and  second  persons  of  the  original 
words  are  changed  to  the  third  person, 

ego  and  nos  become  se  (or  if  ernphatic  in  the  nominative,  ipse,  ipsl). 

mens  and  noster  \t        suus. 

tu  and  V08  n        ille,  till  (sometimes  is,  el). 

tmis  and  vesler   u        illms,  illorum. 

hic  and  iste  n        ille  or  is  (or  hic  maj'  remain  unchanged). 

CHANGES   IN    ADVERBS. 

690.  Adverbs  which  are  relative  to  the  time  or  place  of  the 
original  speaker,  are,  as  a  rule,  adapted  to  the  time  and  place  of  the 
reporter.  Thus,  nunc,  hodie.  Tile,  hinc,  hue,  heri,  would  (if  changed) 
become  respectively  turn  or  tunc,  Hid  die,  ibi,  inde,  eo,  hue,  prtdie. 

691.  The  verb  of  saying,  thinking,  etc.,  on  which  the 
indirect  discourse  depends,  is  often  not  expressed, 
being  sufficiently  suggested  \>y  the  context. 
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Further,  where  the  indirect  discourse  includes  more 
than  one  variety  of  reported  utterance  (statements, 
questions,  commands,  requests)  Latin  does  not  introduce 
each  by  an  appropriate  verb,  as  Engflish  often  does  ;  as, 
Arioz'ishis  sends  envoys  to  Caesar  {saymg)  that  he  zvished  to 
treat  with  him  about  these  matters  and  {asking  him)  to 
appoint  a  day  for  an  interviezv :  Ariovistus  ad  Caesarem 
legates  mittit :  velle  se  de  his  rebus  agere  cum  eo : 
colloquio  diem  constitueret. 


692.  The  following:  examples  illustrate  the  rules  for 
changing-  from  direct  to  indirect  discourse: 


1.  Direct. — I    was    unwilling    to 

leave  my  peo|>le  and  conie 
to  you,  that  I  might  the 
more  easily  keep  the  state 
in  its  allegiance ;  accord- 
ingW  the  state  is  in  my 
power,  and  if  you  permit 
it,  I  shall  come  to  you  in 
your  camp  and  entrust  my 
fortunes  to  j'our  protection. 
Indirect. — (He  answered)  that 
he  had  been  unwilling  to 
leave  his  ])eo]jle  and  come 
to  him,  that  he  might  the 
more  easily  keep  the  state 
in  its  allegiance;  accord- 
ingly the  state  was  in  his 
])ower,  and  if  Caesar  per- 
mitted it,  he  shouM  come 
to  him  in  his  camp  and 
entrust  his  fortunes  to  his 
protection. 

2.  Direct. — Do  no   harm    to  'che 

Trinobantes,     Cassivellau- 
nus. 
Indirect.  — He      orders       Cas- 
sivellaunus  to  do  no  harm 
to  the  Trinobantes. 


Idcirco  a  mels  discedere  atque 
ad  te  venire  nolebam,  quo 
facilius  civitatem  in  officio 
continerem  ;  itaque  est  civitas 
in  mea  potestate,  atque  si 
permittes,  ad  te  in  castra 
veniam,  et  meas  fortunas 
tuae  fidei  permittam. 


(Respondit)  idcirco  ab  suls  dis- 
cedere atque  ad  eum  venire 
noluisse,  quo  facilius  civi- 
tatem in  officio  contineret ; 
itaque  esse  civitatem  in  sua 
potestate,  seseque,  si  Caesar 
permitteret,  ad  eum  in  castra 
ventiirum,  et  suas  fortunas 
ejus  tidei   permissurum. 


Noli,       Cassivellaune,       Trino- 
bantibus  nocere. 

Imperat  Cassivellauno  ne  Trino- 
bantibus  noceat. 


(Observe    how 
discourse. ) 


the    vocative    may    be    represented    in    indirect 
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Direct. — Visit  as  many  states 
as  you  can,  and  urge  them 
to  embrace  the  alliance  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  an- 
nounce that  I  shall  quickly 
come  thither.  After  exam- 
ining everything,  return  to 
me  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Indirect. — (He  gives  him  or- 
ders) that  he  is  to  visit  as 
many  states  as  he  can,  and 
urge  them  to  embrace  the 
alliance  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, and  announce  that  he 
will  quickly  come  thither. 
After  examining  every- 
thing, he  is  to  return  to 
him  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Direct. — Even  if  time  fails,  yet 
it  will  be  of  great  service 
to  me,  if  I  merely  visit  the 
island. 

Indirect. — (He  thought)  that, 
even  if  time  failed,  yet  it 
would  be  of  great  service 
to  him,  if  he  merel}'  visited 
the  island. 

Direct. — It  is  not  without 
reason  that  Gaul  is  being 
robbed  of  all  her  nobility  ; 
this  is  Caesar's  plan,  to 
carry  over  to  Britain  and 
kill  all  those  he  fears  to 
slay  in  sight  of  Gaul. 

Indirect. — (He  said)  that  it 
was  not  without  reason 
that  Gaul  was  being 
robbed  of  all  her  nobility  ; 
that  this  was  Caesar's 
plan,  to  carry  over  to 
Britain  and  kill  all  those 
whom  he  feared  to  slay 
in  sight  of  Gaul. 


^uas  poteris  adi  civitates,  hor- 
tareque  ut  populi  Roman!  fidem 
sequantur,  meque  celeriter  eo 
venturum  nuntia.  Exploratis 
omnibus  rebus,  ad  me  quam 
primum  revertere. 


(Huic  imperat)  quas  possit  adeat 
civitates,  horteturque  ut  populi 
Romani  fidem  sequantur,  seque 
celeriter  eo  venturum  nuntiet. 
Exploratis  omnibus  rebus,  ad 
se  quam  primum  revertatur. 


Si  tempus  deiiciet,  tamen  magnO 
mihi  USUI  erit,  si  modo  insulam 
adiero. 

(Arbitrabatur)  si  tempus  deficeret, 
tamen  magno  sibi  usul  fore,  si 
modo  insulam  adiisset. 


Non  sine  causa  fit,  ut  Gallia 
omnI  nobilitate  spolietur ;  hoc 
est  consilium  Caesaris,  ut, 
quos  in  conspectti  Galliae  in- 
terficere  veretur,  hos  omnes 
in  Britanniam  traductos  necet. 


(Dixit)  non  sine  causa  fieri,  ut 
Gallia  omni  nobilitate  spolia- 
retur  ;  id  esse  consilium  Cae- 
saris, ut,  quos  in  conspectu 
Galliae  interficere  vereretur, 
hos  onnies  in  Britanniam  tra- 
ductos necaret. 


(In  all  the  sentences  of  the  following  exercise  the  rules  of  indirect 
discourse  should  be  applied. ) 
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693.  Exercise  28. 

A. — 1.  They  sent  envoys  to  Caesar  saying-  that  they 
were  bringing-  (would  bring)  the  hostages  whom  he  had 
demanded  the  previous  day.  2.  He  urged  the  others 
not  to  set  out ;  Caesar  did  not  dare  to  harm  them  as 
long  as  they  were  in  Gaul ;  but  if  they  crossed  over  to 
Britain,  he  would  kill  them  all.  3.  He  points  out  to  us 
how  gfreat  had  been  the  danger  of  our  men  and  what  he 
thinks  ought  to  be  done  by  us.  4.  They  wrote  that 
although  they  had  fought  fiercely  they  had  suffered  a 
great  defeat,  and  unless  fresh  troops  were  sent  to  their 
assistance,  they  must  ask  for  peace.  5.  He  begs  that 
we  spare  him  and  restrain  them.  6.  What  were  they  to 
do  ?  they  asked  ;  it  was  impossible  to  defend  the  camp  ; 
let  the  order  be  given  that  each  take  thought  for  himself. 
7.  I  shall  go  with  you  (he  said)  when  you  are  ready  to 
set  out.  8.  If  the  enemy  learn  your  plans  (he  replied), 
I  do  not  doubt  that  they  will  attempt  to  make  an  attack 
on  you.  9.  While  larger  forces  are  being  collected 
(he  wrote),  let  no  attack  be  made;  but  if  you  are  your- 
selves in  danger,   I  advise  you  to  return  to  me  at  once. 

B. — 1 .  He  pointed  out  to  the  cavalry  that  if  they  were 
to  wander  too  widely,  the  Britons  would  rush  out  from 
the  woods,  which  were  not  far  distant.  2.  He  points 
out  that  when  the  enemy  rush  out,  the  legionary  soldiers 
will  not  endure  the  onset.  3.  They  fear  that  if  Caesar 
allows  the  legions  to  leave  the  l;ne  of  march,  the  enemy 
will  seize  those  who  are  wandering  too  far.  4.  He  said 
this  young-  man  would  have  followed  Caesar  if  he  had 
not  been  slain.  5.  They  sent  an  embassy  to  Caesar 
saying-  that  they  had  given  up  all  hope,  and  promising- 
that  they  would  surrender  whatever  hostages  he  de- 
manded, and  begging  him  not  to  allow  the  soldiers  to  lay 
waste  their  lands.  6.  He  promised  this  young- man  the 
kingship  if  he  should  come  to  him  in  Gaul.  7.  Do  not 
put  the  young  men  to  death,  Caesar  (they  begged);  we 
shall  send  you  all  the  corn  you  have  demanded,  and 
promise  to  do  whatever  you  wish  (void)  done.  {Caesar, 
B.  G.  V.  19-21.) 
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XXIX.  Noun,  Adjective,   and  Adverbial  Clauses. 

694.  Noun  (or  substantive)  clauses  take  the  place  and 
discharg-e  the  functions  of  a  substantive,  whether  as 
subject  ox  object  oi  a  verb  or  equivalent  phrase,  or  as  an 
appositive  to  some  other  word  in  the  sentence.* 

Noun  clauses  include  the  substantive  clause  of  pur- 
pose (522.  r),  clauses  after  verbs  of  fearing  (629),  quod 
clauses  after  verbs  of  emotion,  etc.  (640.  iii),  and  indirect 
questions  (533). 

The  accusative  and  infinitive  may  be  regarded  as  a  noun  clause  be- 
cause it  represents  an  English  noun  sentence  introduced  by  the  con- 
junction that.  In  substantive  clauses  of  result  (528.  h),  and  in  clauses 
with  qxLui  and  qubminus  (630,  631),  the  original  adverbial  notion  of 
result  or  purpose  has  become  so  weakened  that  they  may  properly 
be  treated  as  noun  clauses  like  their  English  equivalents. 

i.  Noun  clauses,  like  infinitive  phrases,  are  always  regarded  as 
neuter.     (See  for  examples  697.  h  and  /i.) 

695.  Adjective  clauses  take  the  place  and  discharge 
the  function  of  an  adjective,  and  include  simple  rela- 
tive clauses  (255),  relative  clauses  of  purpose  (522.  b), 
relative  clauses  of  characteristic  (530),  relative  clauses 
of  concession  (665),  and  relative  clauses  of  cause  or 
reason  (665). 

696.  Adverbial  clauses  take  the  place- and  discharge 
the  function  of  an  adverb,  and  include  purpose  clauses, 
(522.  a),  result  clauses  (528.  a),  temporal  clauses  (642, 
643,  646-650),  conditional  clauses  (475-478),  concessive 
clauses  (563),  and  causal  clauses  (640,  64l). 

*  As  examples  of  subject  clauses  see  697. 6,  d,  e ;  of  object  clauses,  697.  o,  eg; 
of  appositive  clauses,  697.-/".  The  following  is  another  example-of  an  apposi- 
tive clause:  It  had  this  result,  that  a  vern  large  number  of  the  enemy  were 
wounded :  Hunc  habalt  eveiitiiiii,  ut  iiisixluins  hostlum  unnieras 
Tulneriiretur.     See  also  640.  vii. 
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697.  Notice  the  values  of  the  clauses  introduced  by 
that  in  the  following-  sentences,  and  the  different  ways 
of  translating"  them  into  Latin  : 

(«)  He  perceired  thnt  ^/x  men  irere,  hein;/  hard  pressed  :  Suos  premi 
animadvertit  (511.  o). 

('))  Orders  mere  gireii  that  he  should  not  he  left  in  Oaul :  Imperatum 
est  ne  in  Gallia  relinqueretur  (522.  c). 

(c)  He  fears  that  he  may  be  deserted.  Veretur  ne  deseratur  (629). 

{d)  It  happened  that  there  irns  a  full  moon .  Accidit  ut  esset  plena 
liina  (528.  h). 

(f )  There  vis  also  the  fact  that  he  had  made  these  statements  :  Acce- 
debat  hue  quod  haec  dixerat  (640.  vii). 

(./')  He  had  been  put  to  di'alhforfhe  reason  that  he  aimed  at  the  throne: 
Ob  earn  causam,  quod  regnum  appetebat,  erat  interfectus  (640). 

(;/)  He  complained  that  they  had  made  irar :  Questus  est  quod 
bellum  intulissent  (640.  iii). 

(h)  There  is  no  donht  that  they  are  the  most  j)oinerfiil .  Non  est 
dubium  quin  plurimum  possint  (630). 

(/)  This  he  does  {in  order)  that  his  plans  may  not  he  discovered  •  Hoc 
facit  ne  consilia  cognoscantur  (522.  a). 

ij)  So  great  a  storm  arose  that  the  ships  were  carried  hack :  Tanta 
tempestas  coorta  est  ut  naves  referrentur  (528.  a). 

(k)  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  tin  y  linrc  ijiren  hostages,  they  are  making 
war:  Etsi  obsides  dederunt,  bellum  inferunt  (563.  a). 

(I)  They  irere  vaiting  in.  the  hope  that  our  m^en  icould  cross :  Ex- 
spectabant  si  nostri  transirent  (672). 

(m)  He  si'ut  all  the  cavalry  that  he  had  collected:  Omnem  equitatum 
quern  coegerat  misit  (255). 

(n)  There  is  no  one  that  does  not  knom  this:  Nemd  est  quin  haec 
cognoscat  (530). 

(o)   Would  that  he  ivere  present :  Utinam  adesset  (626). 

698.  Even  after  the  same  verb,  clauses  introduced  h.y  that.ma.y  be 
translated  in  more  than  one  way,  the  difference  of  construction  as  a 
rule  representing  a  difference  of  meaning.* 

(a)  He  ivrites  that  he  has  set  out :  Scribit  se  profectum  esse. 

He  writes  to  Lahienus  that  he  is  to  huild  vessels:  Labieno  scribit  ut 
naves  instituat.     (See  526.  ii.) 

'  Observe  that  the  clause  vt^hich  follows  verbs  of  determininp,  announc- 
ing, telling,  warning,  persuading,  writina,  etc.,  will  be  in  the  infinitive  or 
the  subjunctive,  according  to  the  rules  or  indirect  discourse  (686). 
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{b)  They  determine  that  these  shall  leave,  the  toum :  Constituunt  ut  hi 
oppido  excedant. 

They  determine  that  it  ii  best  to  return  ■  Constituunt  optimum  esse 
reverti. 

(f)  Word  was  brought  that  they  vere  marching  through  the  province  : 
Nuntiatum  est  eos  per  pr5vinciam  iter  facere. 

]('o>tZ  u-as  brought  (hat  they  vere  not  to  attack  the  enemy :  Nuntiatum 
est  ne  hostes  aggrederentur. 

(fZ)  There  icas  also  the /act  that  they  /ought  in  small  grcmps:  Accede- 
bat  hue  ut  rari  proeliarentur.  (Compare  697.  e.  In  this  case  there  is 
no  apparent  difiference  of  meaning  between  the  constructions.) 

699.   Notice  the  followingf  different  ways  of  translating" 
•  the  infinitive  with  to  into  Latin : 

(a)  They  tried  to  cross  the  Rhine:  Rhenum  transire  conabantur 
(517). 

(b)  The  enemy  ivere  said  to  be  approaching :  Hostes  appropinquare 
dicebantur  (320). 

(c)  They  promised  to  surrender:  Polliciti  sunt  se  in  deditionem 
ventures  (328). 

{d  )  He  led  his  troops  across  to  attack  the  town  :  Copias  traduxit  ut 
oppidum  oppiignaret  (522.  a). 

(e)  He  sends  scouts  to  choose  a  suitable  place:  Expldratores  mittit 
qui  locum  idoneum  deligant  (522.  b). 

{/)  They  advance  into  the  water  to  fight:  In  aquam  progrediuntur 
pugnandi  causa  (607). 

[g)  They  assemble /rom  all  sides  to  de/end  the  camp:  Undique  con- 
veniunt  ad  castra  defendenda  (611). 

(h)  One  legion  was  sent  to  /orage :  Legio  iina  frumentatum  missa 
est  (609.  a). 

(i)  TTiey  asked  him  not  to  move  the  camp  nearer:  Ne  propius  castra 
moveret,  petierunt  (522.  c). 

ij)  I  am  not  so  uncivilized  as  not  to  know  this:  Non  tam  barbanis 
sum  ut  non  haec  sciam  (528.  a). 

[k)  Bit/.  I  am  not  the  man  to  be  /rightened  t>y  danger:  Neque  is  sum 
qui  periculo  terrear  (530). 

{I)  It  Is  easy  to  do:  Facile  est  factii  (609.  b). 

(m)  What  are  we  to  do  ?     Quid  faciamus  ?  (625.  c). 

(n)  The  soldiers  had  to  leap  down:  Mllitibus  desiliendum  erat  (612) 
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700.  Exercise  29. 

A . — 1 .  The  best  thing-  to  do  is  that  he  should  announce 
to  the  soldiers  that  they  are  not  to  advance.  2.  Think- 
ing" (fearing)  that  they  would  learn  on  what  day  he  would 
set  sail,  he  would  not  (nolo)  give  orders  that  the  ships 
should  assemble.  3.  They  complain  that  the  enemy  are 
laying  waste  their  lands.  4.  Would  that  we  had  not 
lost  all  the  baggage  that  we  set  out  with.  5.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  line  of  battle  was  not  drawn  up,  no 
one  doubts  (all  believe)  that  the  signal  for  joining  battle 
was  given.  6.  There  was  no  one  that  did  not  fight  so 
fiercely  that  he  received  many  severe  wounds .  7 .  He  in- 
forms Caesar  what  he  thinks  should  be  done  in  order 
thatnolossmay  be  suffered.  8.  He  wrote  that  the  forces 
that  he  had  ordered  to  assemble  should  return  home,  on 
the  ground  that  ships  were  lacking.  9.  He  sent  mes- 
sengers to  announce  that  it  had  been  determined  that  aid 
should  not  be  sent.  10.  There  is  no  doubt  (it  happens, 
we  fear,  we  know)  that  this  is  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  states.  11.  He  advised  us  to  go;  we  promised  to 
go;  we  prefer  to  go;  we  do  not  know  where  to  go. 

B. — 1.  It  happened  that  Caesar  was  not  aware  what 
was  taking  place.  2.  He  sent  messengers  to  order  the 
four  kings  to  collect  all  their  forces.  3.  So  many  losses 
had  been  suffered  that  they  could  not  determine  what 
to  do.  4.  There  is  no  doubt  (there  is  no  one  that  is  not 
aware)  that  they  are  going  to  waste  the  rest  of  the 
summer.  5.  Would  that  he  had  given  orders  that  they 
were  not  to  harm  the  king.  6.  He  complained  (queror) 
that  they  had  not  paid  the  tribute.  7.  He  feared  (he 
hoped,  he  did  not  doubt)  that  they  would  make  a  sortie. 

8.  We  fear  that  Caesar  will  determine  that  all  the  legions 
that  have  been  sent  to  Britain   shall  winter  in   Gaul. 

9.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  equinox  is  at  hand,  he 
advises  (moneo)  that  they  wait  for  the   other   vessels. 

10.  He  is  waiting  for  calm  weather  that  the  army  may 
be  taken  back  in  one  trip.  11.  Orders  were  given  that 
the  soldiers  be  disembarked,  on  the  ground  that  the 
equinox  was  at  hand.     {Caesar,  B.  G.  V.  22^  2^,) 
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XXX.    Continuous  Narrative  Prose. 

701.  In  its  simplest  form,  narrative  prose  consists  of 
a  succession  of  sentences  similar  to  those  in  the  previous 
exercises.  But  in  Latin  these  sentences  are  not  to  be 
treated  as  so  many  independent  units.  While  in  English 
narrative  prose  it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  to 
give  formal  expression  to  the  connection  of  thought,  in 
Latin  narrative  prose  the  reverse  holds  true. 

Hence,  wherever  possible,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
new  sentence  in  Latin  some  words  should  be  used  which 
will  indicate  the  connection  of  the  new  matter  with  the 
previous  context. 

i.  The  usual  means  of  expressing  connection  are : 

(a)  Words  or  phrases  such  as  interim  or  interea,  meanwhile;  postero 
die,  the  next  day ;  accedit  quod  or  ut,  besides  this. 

[h]  Pronouns,  especially  hie  and  the  co-ordinating  relative  qui  (667) ; 
also  is  and  idem. 

(c)  Pronominal  adverbs,  especially  hue,  eo,  quo,  to  this  place;  ibi, 
there;  ita,  in  this  way ;  turn,  thereupon. 

(d)  Connecting  particles,  such  as  itaque,  there/ore;  at  or  sed,  hut; 
atque  or  ac,  arid;  neque,*'  and  not,  nor;  nam,  for. 

ii.  Where  there  is  a  change  of  subject  in  the  new  sentence,  Latin 
is  generally  careful  to  njark  the  change  early  in  the  sentence,  either 
by  a  substantive,  or  (where  the  new  subject  has  been  mentioned  in 
the  previous  sentence)  by  ille  (653.  ^^i)  or  qui  (667).  Apparently  the 
contrast  aiibrded  by  the  change  of  subject  is  felt  to  be  a  sufficient 
mark  of  connection,  and  other  connectives  are  therefore  often  omitted. 

702.  English  forms  of  expression  are  not  always  to  be 
translated  literally  into  Latin.  The  same  thought  may 
often  be  expressed  in  English  in  many  different  ways, 
and  of  these  some  are  sure  to  be  more,  some  less,  like 
the  form  of  expression  a  Roman  would  choose.  In  all 
cases  it  is  the  thought  that  is  to  be  turned  into  Latin, 
rather  than  the  precise  words  embodying  the  thought,  or 
the  syntactical  relations  used  in  expressing  it. 

*  Latin  prefers  uequc  (or  net)  as  a  connective  to  et  followed  by  a  negative. 
(See  also  659.  i.) 
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In  this  way,  where  the  translation  of  an  Eng^lish  sen- 
tence into  Latin  presents  a  difficulty  because  of  some 
word  or  phrase  it  contains,  it  may  often  happen  that 
the  difficulty  is  easily  solved  by  expressing:  the  thougfht 
of  the  sentence  in  some  other  way. 

703.  In  part  these  differences  of  phraseology  are 
matters  of  detail,  but  in  part  they  fall  under  general 
rules  of  wide  application,  rules  that  are  themselves 
really  various  illustrations  of  one  great  principle :  that 
the  genius  of  the  Latin  language  is,  above  all  things, 
direct,  definite,  and  concrete,  like  the  Roman  character 
itself,  which  was  straightforward,  business-like,  prac- 
tical, and  unimaginative. 

Hence  the  general  rule  for  Latin  narrative  prose, 
in  matters  of  phraseology,  is:  first,  see  clearly  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  English  phrase,  and  then  express  that 
meaning  in  the  simplest  and  most  direct  manner.* 

704.  Among  the  most  important  applications  of  this  general  rule 
are  the  following : 

(/)  Figurative  or  metaphorical  language  should  be  avoided  ftnd 
the  most  direct  simplicity  preferred ;  as,  He.  took  the  field:  Ad  bellum 
profectus  est.  His  prayers  vere  ausinered :  Quae  petierat,  impetravit. 
J  thai/  not  Maud  in  your  j>ath:  N6n  prohibebo  vos  haec  facere. 

(6)  Abstract  forms  of  expression  should  be  avoided.  While  Latin  in 
narrative  prose  uses  freely  a  few  abstract  nouns,  such  as  adrenttts, 
amlcitia,  anctoritds,  cdtritd^,  c^wii/imii,  inufpiitiido,  stadium,  yet  as  a  rule 
an  English  abstract  expression  should  be  turned  by  a  concrete  Latin 
phrase.     See  (c)  and  (d)  below  for  examples. 

(c)  It  is  as  a  rule  better  to  use  verbs  in  Latin,  where  English  has 
a  phrase  containing  a  corresponding  verbal  noun ;  as,  He  took  his 
departure:  Discessit.  On  the  rereipt  of  this  information  :  Quod  cum 
nuntiatum  esset.     (See  also  535  and  556.  )t 

*  It  may  often  be  of  assistance  to  imagine  that  one  is  explaining  the  Eng- 
lish phrase  to  a  child  for  whom  the  form  of  expression  is  not  quite  simple 
enough. 

tSimilarlj',  Latin  is  deficient  in  class  names  which  express  the  doer  of 
an  action,  such  as  fugitive,  besieger,  combutnnt.  These  can  generally  be 
expressed  by  fhp  verb;  as.  FnKlentJ^!^  or  qnl  niplfbanl. 
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(d)  Inanimate  objects  and  abstract  nouns  shouhl  not  be  represented 
as  doing  or  causing  something.  Tliis  is  so  common  in  English  that 
often  we  are  not  conscious  of  any  personification.  Where  something 
has  taken  jjlace,  as  a  rule  some  person  has  been  acting,  and  Latin 
indicates  this  by  using  a  personal  subject ;  as,  Caesar's  approach 
frightened  them  into  submission :  Caesaris  adventu  commdtl,  legatds 
de  deditione  mittunt.  The  darkness  hid  the  fret  from  the  enemy: 
Propter  tenebras,  hostes  classem  non  cdnspicati  sunt. 

705.  Among  the  more  important  differences  of  phraseology  which 
do  not  come  under  such  general  rules  are  the  following  : 

(a)  Cases  where  the  English  verb  may  be  either  transitive  or 
intransitive.  This  seldom  occurs  in  Latin  ;  e.g.,  to  increase  if  trans- 
itive is  augere,  but  if  intransitive  augeri  or  crescere.  See  also  282.  N.B. 

(6)  Cases  where  the  same  English  word  has  widely  different  mean- 
ings according  to  the  context;  as,  ask,  peto  and  quaero;  com,mand, 
impero  and  praesum ;  feld,  ager  and  acies  or  proelium;  Borne,  R5ma 
and  populus  Rdmanus;  country,  patria,  rus,  respiiblica,  locaand  fines. 

(c)  Cases  where  in  the  course  of  time  an  English  derivative  has 
taken  on  a  meaning  quite  different  from  that  of  its  Latin  original;  as, 
occupo  means  seize,  while  occupy  is  obtineo,  and  obtain  is  nanciscor  or 
cdnsequor. 

(d)  Cases  where  Latin  uses  an  adjective  while  English  would  use 
an  adverb  or  adverbial  phrase  ;  as,  They  came  unwillingly  (or  against 
their  will):  Inviti  venerunt.     ^o  xaxl,  in  detached  groups. 

(e)  Cases  where  English  expresses  emphasis  by  means  of  the  verb 
to  be,  generally  followed  by  a  relative.  Latin  has  nothing  correspond- 
ing to  this,  but  expresses  emphasis  by  other  means  ;  as.  It  was  I  who 
did  it:  Ego  feci.    Piso  was  the  first  to  fall:  Primus  cecidit  Piso. 
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Exercises  in  Continuous  Prose.* 

706.  Crossing-  the  river  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  he 
sent  Marcus  in  advance  to  find  out  how  large  were  the 
enemy's  forces  and  in  what  direction  they  had  retreated. 
The  enemy,  on  learning  of  Caesar's  approach,  thought 
that  an  opportunity  had  now  been  given  them  of  obtain- 
ing their  freedom.  They  believed  that  if  they  could 
surround  our  column  and  prevent  our  men  from  return- 
ing, no  one  would  venture  to  make  war  on  them.  The 
next  day,  Caesar  set  out  about  the  third  hour,  and  before 
midday  reached  the  river,   across  which  he  had  been 

*  The  exercises  which  follow  are  of  the  simplest  character  (701),  aiid  do  not 
require  alterations  in  phraseology  to  adapt  the  passages  to  Latin  idiom. 
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informed  by  scouts  the  enemy  had  taken  up  their  position. 
While  our  men  were  pitching:  camp,  suddenly  the  Ger- 
mans rushed  out  of  the  woods,  and  before  Caesar  could 
draw  up  the  line  of  battle  they  threw  our  men  into  con- 
fusion. Several,  terrified  by  this  attack,  took  to  flight ; 
the  rest  Caesar  ordered  to  gather  their  baggage  in  one 
place,  and  quickly  taking  their  arms  to  join  battle. 

707.  After  he  had  built  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine  and 
had  taken  his  whole  army  across,  he  was  infonned  that 
the  Germans  had  collected  all  their  forces  in  one  place 
and  were  persuading  their  allies  to  send  reinforcements 
of  infantry  and  cavalry.  On  learning  this,  he  left  a 
sufficiently  strong  garrison,  lest  any  attack  should  be 
made  on  the  bridge,  and  set  out  with  the  rest  of  his  forces 
and  all  the  cavalry.  After  proceeding  a  few  days'  march, 
he  chose  a  suitable  place  and  ordered  a  camp  to  be  forti- 
fied and  supplies  secured.  At  the  same  time  he  advised 
the  neighbouring  tribes  to  withdraw  their  cattle  from  the 
fields  and  to  gather  all  their  possessions  into  the  towns, 
that  the  enemy  might  not  be  able  to  obtain  any  plunder, 
and  he  sent  scouts  into  the  enemy's  territories  to  learn 
what  was  taking  place  there.  These  quickly  did  as  they 
had  been  ordered  and  brought  back  word  that  as  soon  as 
they  had  been  informed  of  the  Romans'  approach,  the 
Germans  had  retreated  with  all  the  forces  which  they 
had  collected  into  a  forest  of  vast  extent,  and  there  they 
were  awaiting  our  approach. 

708.  While  vessels  were  being  procured  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carr>'ing  the  army  across  to  Britain,  certain  of 
the  Gauls,  who  had  not  done  what  they  promised  the 
previous  year,  sent  an  embassy  to  Caesar.  Thinking  it 
not  a  suitable  time  for  waging  war  in  Gaul,  he  dismissed 
the  envoys  after  demanding  hostages .  Meanwhile ,  when 
all  the  vessels  had  assembled,  he  left  several  cohorts  to 
hold  the  harbours,  and  warned  the  lieutenants  whom  he 
had  put  in  charge  of  the  war-ships  to  wait  until  they  got 
suitable  weather.  After  waiting  a  few  days,  he  ordered 
the  signal  to  be  given  about  midnight.     The  cavalry,  to 
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whom  the  transports  had  been  assigned,  were  not  able  to 
set  sail  at  the  same  time ;  the  rest  of  the  forces  reached 
Britain  before  noon.  There  was  very  great  difficulty  in 
landing,  because  the  Britons  held  all  the  higher  ground, 
and  their  cavalry  was  drawn  up  on  the  shore  in  order 
to  prevent  our  men  from  approaching  the  island.  At 
first  a  few  of  our  men,  dismayed  by  the  depth  of  the 
water,  hesitated  to  leap  down;  the  rest  with  the  utmost 
zeal  advanced  through  the  waves,  although  they  were 
greatly  impeded  on  account  of  the  heavy  weight  of  the 
arms  whtch  they  bore. 

709.  As  soon  as  Caesar  had  given  orders  that  as  many 
vessels  as  possible  be  collected,  he  set  out  for  Gaul  that 
he  might  the  more  easily  prepare  for  war.  On  !iis 
arrival  he  ordered  the  chief  men  of  the  whole  province 
to  assemble  that  he  might  point  out  what  he  wished  done. 
From  all  those  whom  he  suspected  of  being  of  an  un- 
friendly spirit  and  desirous  of  a  revolution,  he  demanded 
hostages,  and  he  promised  not  to  forget  the  zeal  of  those 
who  had  been  faithful  to  the  senate  and  Roman  people. 
After  collecting  large  forces,  both  of  infantry  and  cav- 
alry, he  returned  to  his  winter  camp  and  found  all  the 
ships  ready  for  sailing./  He  left  ten  thousand  legionary 
soldiers  and  two  thousand  cavalry  to  find  out  what  was 
taking  place  in  Gaul ;  he  himself  then  set  sail  for  Britain 
with  certain  of  the  chiefs  whom  he  was  unwilling  to  leave 
behind,  fearing  lest,  when  he  himself  was  absent,  they 
should  do  the  state  some  injury. 

710.  When  Caesar  saw  that  our  men  were  being  hard 
pressed,  he  advised  that  the  seventh  and  twelfth  legions 
unite  and  advance  against  the  enemy.  When  this  was 
done,  being  no  longer  afraid  that  they  would  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  they  began  to  resist  more  boldly 
and  fight  more  bravely.  At  the  same  time,  when  La- 
bienus  saw  from  the  higher  ground  what  was  taking 
place  in  our  camp,  he  sent  the  tenth  legion  to  the  support 
of  our  men.  On  their  arrival  the  spirits  of  our  troops 
were  so  raised  (confirmo)  that  even  those  who  had  been 
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exhausted  by  their  wounds  renewed  the  battle.  Mean- 
while the  soldiers  of  the  two  leg'ions  which  had  been 
serving  as  guard  for  the  baggage  in  the  rear  had  been 
informed  of  the  battle,  and  as  they  came  to  the  assistance 
of  their  comrades  they  were  observed  by  the  enemy  on 
the  top  of  the  hill.  Although  they  now  perceived  that 
all  hope  of  victory  had  been  taken  away,  the  enemy 
did  not  seek  safety  in  flight,  but  nearly  all  were  killed, 
fighting  fiercely. 

711.  At  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  when  after  driv- 
ing" out  the  Germans,  Caesar  had  set  out  for  Italy,  war 
suddenly  arose  among  the  Veneti.  The  cause  of  this 
war  was  as  follows:  The  Veneti  were  very  strong  in 
number  of  men,  valour,  and  experience  in  war;  they 
had  a  g-reat  abundance  of  ships,  in  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  sail  to  Britain,  and  as  there  were  few 
harbours  in  these  regions  suitable  for  larger  vessels,  all 
of  which  harbours  they  themselves  held,  they  had  g:reat 
influence  with  the  neighbouring  tribes.  Influenced  by 
these  facts,  the  other  states  joined  the  Veneti,  and  began 
to  prepare  for  war.  They  all  exhorted  one  another  not 
to  endure  subjection  any  longer  and  promised  not  to 
make  peace  with  the  Romans  except  by  common  consent. 
They  trusted  much  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  because 
they  knew  that  the  roads  were  difhcult;  and  because  of 
the  small  number  of  harbours  and  the  scarcity  of  supplies 
they  hoped  they  would  easily  prevent  the  Romans  from 
doing"  them  harm.  Having  adopted  this  plan,  they  set 
about  fortifying"  their  towns,  obtaining"  a  supply  of  g"rain 
and  cattle,  and  collecting  whatever  was  of  service  for 
equipping  (instruo)  their  vessels. 

712.  Although  Caesar  was  aware  that,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  mentioned,  there  w^ould  be  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  wagfing  war,  he  determined  that  the  Veneti  must 
be  crushed  ;  he  feared  that  if  he  allowed  any  state  to 
renew  the  war  after  having  given  hostages,  the  same 
thing  would  happen  throughout  (in)  the  whole  of  Gaul. 
Accordingly,  as   soon  as  this  report   was  brought,  he 
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wrote  to  his  lieutenants  (because  he  was  himself  too  far 
distant)  to  collect  as  many  vessels  as  possible  and  pro- 
cure sailors  from  the  province.  A  few  days  after,  he 
himself  hastened  thither  with  all  his  forces  and  waited 
for  the  fleet  to  assemble  which  he  had  ordered  built.  As 
soon  as  this  arrived  and  was  seen  by  the  enemy,  about 
two  hundred  vessels  of  theirs  at  once  set  out  from 
harbour  to  engag'e  battle.  At  first  those  who  were  in 
command  of  the  fleet  did  not  know  what  to  do,  being 
altogether  inexperienced  in  this  kind  of  figfhtingf.  But 
the  Romans  had  so  great  a  number  of  ships  that  several 
were  able  to  surround  a  few,  and  the  soldiers,  with  the 
utmost  zeal,  strove  to  board  (transcend5  in)  the  enemy's 
vessels.  After  several  vessels  had  been  taken  by  storm, 
the  enemy  sought  safety  in  flight,  but  on  account  of  a 
sudden  calm  (tranquillitas)  their  ships  were  not  able  tc 
move,  so  that  very  few  out  of  the  whole  fleet  reached  land, 

713,  On  learning  that  Caesar  had  determined  to  make 
war  on  the  Germans,  several  states  sent  ambassadors  to 
him  to  beg  him  not  to  form  the  plan  of  crossing  the  river 
Rhine.  To  this  embassy  Caesar  answered:  that  if  they 
wished  to  be  friends  of  the  Roman  people,  they  must 
withdraw  from  Gaul;  that  he  had  learned  that  their 
cavalry  had  been  sent  across  the  Rhine  for  the  purpose 
of  (ad)  laying  waste  the  lands  of  the  Gauls  and  burning 
their  villages;  that  since  the  Gauls  had  many  years 
before  made  peace  with  him  and  had  always  been  faith- 
ful to  him,  he  would  not  allow  them  any  longer  to  be 
harassed,  and  when  they  had  asked  him  to  give  aid  he 
had  promised  to  send  three  legions  to  prevent  the  Ger- 
mans from  injuring  them.  After  he  had  ordered  them 
to  bring  him  a  large  number  of  hostages,  the  envoys 
were  dismissed,  and,  on  returning  to  their  own  territories, 
reported  to  the  chief  men  what  answer  Caesar  had  made. 

714.  Having  ascertained  these  facts  from  prisoners, 
Caesar  sent  all  his  cavalry  In  advance  and  himself  fol- 
lowed closely  with  the  rest  of  his  forces.  According  to 
his  custom,  since  he  was  approaching  the  enemy,  he 
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was  leading:  six  legions  in  light  marching  order.  Behind 
these,  two  legions  served  to  guard  the  baggage  of  the 
whole  army.  After  marching  three  miles,  he  crossed  a 
river  twenty  feet  wide,  across  which  he  had  determined 
to  encamp  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  The  place  which  he 
had  chosen  for  a  camp  was  protected  by  marshes  and 
woods  which  extended  from  the  river  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  As  soon  as  the  first  legion  reached  this  place, 
Caesar  ordered  the  camp  pitched.  Before  the  camp 
he  ran  (duc5)  two  trenches,  fifteen  feet  wide  and  of  the 
same  depth,  each  of  which  he  ordered  filled  with  water, 
in  order  that  the  enemy  might  not  be  able  to  hurl 
missiles  at  the  soldiers  while  busy  at  their  work,  or  to 
make  an  attack  suddenly  by  night  on  the  camp.  These 
trenches  were  forty  feet  apart.  Fearing  that  he  might  be 
cut  off  from  supplies,  he  also  ran  a  double  trench  from 
the  camp  to  the  bridge  by  which  he  had  crossed  the  river. 

715.  After  this  battle  had  been  fought,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  pursue  the  remaining  forces  of  the  enemy, 
he  orders  that  a  bridge  be  built  over  the  river,  and  so 
brings  his  army  across.  Dismayed  by  his  approach, 
when  they  understood  that  what  they  themselves  had 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  accomplished  in  twenty  days 
he  had  done  in  one  day,  the  Helvetians  sent  envoys  to 
him  to  treat  for  peace.  The  chief  of  this  embassy  was 
Divico,  who  had  been  the  leader  of  the  Helvetians  in  the 
previous  war.  He  said  that  if  the  Roman  people  would 
make  peace  with  them,  they  would  go  wherever  Caesar 
ordered  them  to  go;  but  if  he  was  imwilling  to  abandon 
his  plan,  the  Helvetians  would  not  forget  their  valour 
and  their  former  victories.  To  this  Caesar  made  answer, 
that  although  the  Helvetians  were  attempting  to  march 
through  the  province  by  (per)  force,  and  had  made  war 
on  the  Gauls  without  cause,  yet,  if  they  would  give  him 
hostages,  so  that  he  might  believe  that  they  would  do 
what  they  were  promising,  and  if  they  would  make 
reparation  (satisfacio)  to  the  Gauls  for  (de)  the  wrongs 
they  had  inflicted  on  them  themselves  and  on  their 
allies,  he  would  make  peace  with  them. 
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NOUNS. 

First  Declension. 

S^  ifGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

Nominative, 

mensa,  r. 

mensae 

Genitive. 

mensae 

mensarum 

Dative. 

mensae 

mgnsis 

Accusative. 

mensam 

mensas 

Vocative. 

mensa 

mensae 

Ablative. 

mensa. 

mensis 

Irregular  Case  Endings. 

i.     Genitive  singular  in  -ai  (archaic  and  found  in  poetry),  or  in  -as 
(in  the  word /amilids). 

ii.    Genitive  plural  in  -um  (in  Greek  words  and  in  poetry). 
iii.  Dative  and  ablative  plural  in  -abus  (in  dea  and/ilia). 
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Second  Declension. 


SINGULAR. 

Nom. 

servus,  m 

Gen. 

servi 

Dat. 

servo 

Ace. 

servum 

Voc. 

serve 

Abl. 

servo 

PLURAL. 

Nom. 

ser\a 

Gen. 

servorum 

Bat. 

servis 

Ace. 

servos 

Voc. 

servi 

Abl. 

ser\i3 

puer,  M. 

ager,  m. 

vir,  M. 

pueri 

agri 

viri 

puero 

agrO 

viro 

puerum 

agrum 

virum 

puer 

ager 

vir 

puerO 

agrO 

virO 

pueri 

agri 

\'iri 

pueroruni 

agroruni 

virorum 

pueris 

agris 

viris 

pueros 

agros 

\-irOs 

puer! 

agri 

N-iri 

pueris 

agris 

viris 
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SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

Nom. 

templum,  n. 

templa 

Gen. 

templi 

templorum 

Dat. 

templO 

fcemplis 

Ace. 

templum 

templa 

Voc. 

templum 

templa 

Ah/. 

templO 

templi 
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Irregular  Case  Endings. 

i.  Genitive  singular  contracted  from  -ii  to  -i  (regularly  in  /ilius 
and  proper  names,  often  with  other  words). 

ii.  Vocative  singular  contracted  from  -ie  to  -i  (regularly  in  /ilius 
anfl  proper  names). 

iii.  Genitive  plural  in  -um  (in  Greek  words  and  in  poetry,  and  in 
words  denoting  money  and  measures). 

iv.   Deus  is  declined  as  follows  : 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nom.  deus  dei,  (dii),  di 

Oen.  dei  deorum,  deum 

Dat.  deo  deis,   (diis),  dis 

Ace.  deum  deOs 

Voc.  (deus)  del,  (dii),  di 

AM.  dea  deis,  (diis),  dis  - 
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Third  Declension. 


(a)  Mute  Stems  (without  change  of  vowel). 

SI-VGULAR. 


Xom . 

rex,   M. 

dux,  M. 

virtus,  F. 

palus,  F. 

Gen. 

regis 

ducis 

^^rtutis 

paludis 

Dat. 

regi 

duci 

^•irtuti 

paludi 

Ace. 

regem 

ducem 

virtutem 

paludem 

Voc. 

rex 

dux 

virtus 

palus 

AM. 

rege 

duce 

virtute 

palude 

PLURAI., 

Nom. 

reggs 

duces 

virtu  tes 

paludes 

Gen. 

r€gum 

ducum 

virtutum 

paludum 

Dat. 

regi  bus 

duci  bus 

virtu  tibus 

jjaludibus 

Ace. 

rgges 

duces 

virtu  tes 

paludes 

Voc. 

rgges 

duces 

virtutes 

paludes 

AU. 

regibus 

ducibus 

virtiitibuN 

palQdibus 
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{b)  Mute 

Stems  (with  change  of  vowel). 

SINGULAR. 

Nom. 

princeps,  m. 

obses,  M. 

miles,  M. 

caput,  N. 

Gen. 

piincipis 

obsidis 

>  militis 

capitis 

Dat. 

principi 

obsidi 

railiti 

capiti 

Ace. 

principem 

obsidem 

militem 

caput 

Voc. 

princeps 

obses 

miles 

caput 

AM. 

principe 

obside 

milite 

capite 

PLURAL 

Nom. 

principes 

obsides 

milites 

capita 

Gen. 

principum 

obsidum 

militum 

capitum 

Dat. 

principibus 

obsidibus 

militibus 

capitibus 

Ace. 

principes 

obsides 

milites 

capita 

Voc. 

prtncipes 

obsides 

milites 

capita 

AU. 

principibus 

obsidibus 
(f)  Liquid 

militibus 
Stems. 

capitibus 

SINGULAR. 

Nom. 

consul,  M. 

pater,  m. 

genus,  N. 

tempus,  N. 

Gen. 

cOnsulis 

patris 

generis 

temporis 

Dat. 

consul! 

patri 

generi 

tempori 

Ace. 

cOnsulem 

patrem 

genus 

tempus 

Voc. 

consul 

pater 

genus 

tempus 

AU. 

consuls 

patre 

genera 

tempore 

PLURAL, 

Nom. 

consules 

patres 

genera 

tempora 

Gen. 

consulum 

patrum 

generum 

temporum 

Dat. 

consulibus 

patribus 

generibus 

temporibus 

Ace. 

consules 

patres 

genera 

tempora 

Voc. 

consules 

patres 

genera 

tempora 

AM. 

consulibus 

patribus 
{d)  Nasal 

generibus 

Stems. 

temporibus 

SINGULAR. 

Noi7l. 

liiems,  F. 

legio,  F. 

homo,  M. 

nomen,  n. 

Gen. 

hiemis 

legionis 

honiinis 

nominis 

Dat. 

hiemi 

legioni 

homini 

nomini 

Ace. 

hiemem 

legionem 

hominem 

nomen 

Voc. 

hiems 

legio 

homo 

nomen 

AM. 

hieme 

legione 

homine 

nomine 
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PLURAL. 

Nom. 

hiemes 

legiOnes 

homines 

nomina 

Oen. 

hiemum 

legionum 

hominum 

nominum 

Dot. 

hiemibus 

legionibus 

hominibus 

nominibus 

Ace. 

hiemes 

legiOnes 

homines 

nomina 

Voc. 

hiemes 

legiones 

homines 

nomina 

Ahl. 

hiemibus 

legionibus 

(6)    I- 

hominibus 

Stems. 

nOminibus 

SINGULAR. 

Xom. 

navis,  F. 

mons,  M. 

pars,  F. 

civitas,  F. 

Oen. 

navis 

montis 

partis 

civitatis 

Bat. 

navi 

monti 

parti 

civitati 

Ace. 

navem 

raontem 

partem 

civitatem 

Voc. 

navis 

mons 

pars 

civitas 

Abl. 

navi  (e) 

monte 

parte 

civitate 

PLURAL. 

Xom. 

naves 

montes 

partes 

eivitates 

Oen. 

navium 

montium 

partium 

civitatum  (ium) 

Dai. 

navibus 

montibus 

partibus 

civitatibus 

Ace. 

naves  (is) 

montes  (Is) 

partes  (is) 

civitates  (is) 

Voc. 

naves 

montes 

partes 

civitates 

Ahl. 

navibus 

montibus 

partibus 

civitatibus 

Irregular  Case  Endings. 

i.  For  the  case-endings  of  ?-stems,  see  185-189. 

The  following  words  have  the  endings -im,  -I,  -ium  and  (in  neuters) 
-ia  :  («)  t'is,  sit  is,  /ehris,  puppis,  secilris,  turris ;  (b)  neuters  in  -e,* 
cU,  ar ;    (c)  some  proper  names,  such  as  Tamesis,  Tiberis,  Nedpolia. 

The  following  have  -i  and  -ium  :  t/jnis,  navis,  continena. 

The  following  have  -ium:  (a)  nouns  in  -is  or  es  not  increasingt 
in  the  genitive  (but  juiv.nis  hius  only  -um)  ;  (h)  nouns  in  -s  or  x 
precetletl  V)y  a  consonant  (except  parens  and  nouns  in  -ps,  such 
aa  prince ps);    (r)  nox,  card,  imher,  linter. 


*  For  the  declension  of  marc,  sec  187.  o. 

t  That,  is,  not  liavinga  greater  number  of  syllables  in  the  genitive  than 
in  the  nominative. 
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ii. 

SING.           PLUK. 

SING. 

PLUR. 

SING. 

Nom. 

^^s,  F.      \Tres 

bos,   M.F. 

boves 

Juppiter,  M. 

Gen. 

vnrium 

bo  vis 

boum  (bovum) 

Jovis 

Dat. 

Airibus 

bovi 

bubus (bobus) 

Jovi 

Ace. 

vim          vires 

bovem 

boves 

Jovem 

Voc. 

vires 

bos 

boves 

Juppiter 

AM. 

vi              ^nribu.s 

bove 

bubus (bobus) 

Jove 

719 

Fourth  Declension. 

SINGULAR. 

PLDKAL. 

SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

Nom. 

fructus,  M. 

fructus 

cornu,  N. 

cornua 

Gen. 

fructus 

fructuum 

corn  us 

cornuum 

Dat. 

fructui 

fructibus 

cornu 

cornibus 

Ace. 

fructum 

fructus 

cornu 

cornua 

Voc. 

fructus 

fructus 

cornu 

cornua 

Ahl. 

fructu 

fructibus 

cornu 

cornibus 

Irregular  Case  Endings. 

i.   Dative  singular  in  -u  (contracted  for  -ui). 

ii.  Dative  and  ablative  plural  in  -ubus  (in  dissyllabic  words  ending 
in  -cus,  as  lacus,  and  in  artus,  trihu-t,  portus,  genii). 

iii.  Domus  has  not  only  the  forms  of  the  fourth  declension,  but  also 
those  of  the  second  declension  which  contain  -o  (namely  -o,  -orum 
and  -as).     Domi  also  occurs  as  the  locative. 


720. 


Fifth  Declension. 


SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

Nom. 

res,  F. 

res 

dies, 

M. 

dies 

Gen. 

rei 

rerum 

diei 

dierum 

Dat. 

rei 

rebus 

diei 

diebus 

Ace. 

rem 

res 

diem 

dies 

Voc. 

res 

res 

dies 

dies 

Ahl. 

re 

rebus 

die 

diebus 

Irregular  Case  Endings. 

i.   Genitive  singular  in  -i  or  -e  (instead  of  -ei) 
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721.  Irregularities  of  Declension. 

Besides  the  irregular  case  endings  indicated  under  each  declension, 
many  nouns  are  defective  or  otherwise  irregular  in  declension. 

(a)  Many  nouns,  from  the  nature  of  their  meaning,  are  fouii  1  imly 
in  the  singular,  especially  proper  names,  names  of  materials,  abstract 
nouns,  and  collective  nouns.  But  even  such  words  are  found  used  in 
the  plural  to  denote  different  instances,  persons,  or  objects  to  which 
the  name  might  be  applied. 

(ft)  Many  nouns  are  found  onh'  in  the  plural  ;  e.g.,  certain  names 
of  places,  as  Athcnae;  names  of  festivals  and  days,  as  Calendae;  names 
of  groups,  as  llherT ;  and  certain  other  words,  such  as  arma,  casira, 
moenia,  tnsidiae,  dlvitiae. 

(c)  Many  nouns  are  found  only  in  certain  cases : 

i.    Nouns  ha^nng  but  one  case  :  (abl. )  noctii,  jussu,  irijtixsN ,  ndtfi. 

ii.  Nouns  ha\ang  but  two  cases :  (nom.  and  abl. )/or8,/or^fi;  (nom. 
and  iicc.)  the  indeclinable  nouns,  fd8,  nefds,  Instar,  nihil,  opus  {need). 

iii.  Nouns  ha%nng  but  three  cases  :  (nom.,  dat.,  ace.)  nemo,  neminl, 
neminem.     (See  349.  N.B. ) 

iv.  Impetus  has  only  nom. ,  ace.  and  abl.  singular  and  nom.  and 
ace.  plural. 

v.  Opis  (gen. )  lacks  a  nominative  singular  ;  vicis  (gen. )  lacks  the 
nom.  and  dat.  singular. 

vi.  Except  dies  and  rcR,  the  nouns  of  the  fifth  declension  are  defect- 
ive in  the  plural ;  many  have  no  plural  forms  ;  acies,  apes  and  a  few 
others  have  the  nom.  and  ace.  plural  only. 

vii.   Sua  and  jfi''  have  in  the  plural  only  tlie  nom.  and  ace. 

vin.  Many  monosjdlabic  nouns  of  the  third  declension  lack  the  gen. 
plural ;  as,  lux,  os  (dris),  pax,  sol,  aes. 

(rf)  Heterogeneous  nouns  (that  is,  nouns  with  forms  ot  different 
genders).  Many  nouns  have  different  genders  in  the  singular  and 
the  plural;  as,  locus,  M.,  plural,  loca,  N.  (also  loci,  M.,  meaning 
passages  in  a  book  or  topics);  epulum,  N. ;  plural,  epidae,  F. 

(e)  Heteroclite  nouns  (that  is,  nouns  with  forms  of  different  declen- 
sions).    The  most  important  example  is  domus  (719.  iii). 
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722.  Rules  for  Gender. 

(a)  General  Rules. 

i.   Names  of  males  are  masculine  ;  of  females,  feminine. 

ii.  Names  of  rivers,  winds,  and  months  are  masculine ;  names  of 
cities,  islands,  countries,  trees,  and  abstract  qualities  are  feminine; 
indeclinaljle  nouns  are  neuter. 

(b)  I.  Declension.  Nouns  ending  in  a  are  feminine.  Exceptions : 
nouns  denoting  males  (e.g.,  nauta,  Belgae)  are  masculine. 

(c)  II.  Declension.  Nouns  ending  in  us,  er,  ir  are  masculine,  in 
um  neuter.  Exceptions:  domus,  humus,  alvus  are  feminine;  vidgus, 
pelagus,  virus  are  neuter. 

(d)  III.   Declension.     The  rules  and  chief  exceptions  are  as  follows : 


MASCULINE. 

FEMININE. 

NEUTER. 

6 
or 

OS (OS) 

card  and  nouns  in  -do, 
-go,  -io  (except  ordo) 
arbor 
dos 

aequor,  cor 

OS  (oris),  OS  (ossis) 

er  (er) 

linter 

iter,  ver 

es 

seges 

aea 

es  nicreasmg  in  gen. 
as,  vas  (vadis) 

abies,  quies,  merces 

as,  as 

fas,  nefas,  vds  (vdsis) 

es   not   increasing  in 
gen. 

nouns  in  -nis  (as  Ignis); 
collis,  lapis,  mensis, 
orbis,  pidvis,  sanguis 

is 

dens,  fons,  mons,  pons 

s  preceded  by  a  con- 
sonant 

most  nouns  in  -ex  (ex- 
cept lex,  nex) 

X 

us  or  lis,  with  gen.  in 
-dis  or  -tis 

lepus,  mus 

tellus 

us  or  us,  with  gen.  in 
-ris 

sdL  sol 

c,  e,  1,  t,  men 

l^,  vultur,fur 

ar  (ar),  ur  (iir) 
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(r)  IV.  Declension.  Nouns  ending  in  us  ate  maseuline,  in  u  neuter. 
Exceptions:  doiniuf,  manw*,  tfihu><,  hlroi  (plural)  are  feminine. 

(/)  V.  Declension.  Nouns  ending  in  es  are  feminine.  Exceptions: 
dies  and  meridii'8  are  masculine  (hut  difs  in  the  singular  is  sometimes 
feminine,  chiefly  in  the  sense  of  a  sH  day). 

723.  Declension  of  Greek  Nouns. 

(a)  Many  (ireek  nouns  (cliiefiy  proper  names)  were  borrowed  by 
the  Latin  writers,  especially  in  poetry.  These  nouns  sometimes  are 
given  the  Liitin  endings  in  the  various  cases,  but  often  retain  their 
Oreek  endings. 

(h)  I.  Declension.  Greek  nouns  may  end  in  e  feminine,  or  in  as 
or  es  masculine.  The  following  Greek  endings  are  found  in  the 
singular : 

Nom.  -e  Gen.  -es  Ace.  -en  Voc.  -e  Ahl.  -e 

It       -as  i<      -an  h      -a 

II      -es  II      -en  ..      -e,  -a  n      e 

In  the  other  cases  (e.g.,  always  in  the  dative  singular  and  through- 
out the  plural)  the  regular  Latin  endings  are  used. 

(c)  II.  Declension.  Greek  nouns  may  end  in  6s  or  os  masculine,  or 
in  on  neuter.  The  following  Greek  endings  are  found  in  the  singular : 
Xom.  -6s  Oen.  -6  Ace.  -on,  -6  Voc.  -6s 

1.      -OS  II     -on 

II      -on  II     -on  II     -on 

(Panthus  also  has  the  voc.  Panthu.) 

In  the  other  cases  (e.g.,  always  in  the  dative  and  ablative  singular 
and  throughout  the  plural)  the  regular  Latin  endings  are  used. 

(d)  III.  Declension.  The  Greek  masculine  and  feminine  nouns  of 
this  declension  frequently  have  -a  in  the  accusative  singular,  -6s  in 
the  nominative  plural,  and  -Ssin  the  accusative  plural  (less  frequently 
also  -OS  in  the  genitive  singular). 

The  other  chief  peculiarities  are  the  retention  of  the  following 
Greek  endings  in  the  singular  :  — 

Nouns  in  -es  may  have  gen.  -i  and  ace.  -en  (as  well  as  -is  and  -em). 
Nouns  in  -is  and  -ys  have  aec.  -in  and  -yn  (or  -ym)  respectively. 
Nouns  in  -eus  have  voc.  -eu  and  (rarely)  gen.  -eos,  dat.  -ei  ovm-u 
Nouns  in  -6  have  gen.  -iis  and  the  other  cases  all  -6. 
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ADJECTIVES. 
724.    Adjectives  of  the  First  and  Second  Declensions. 


SINGULAR. 

MASCULINE. 

FEMININE. 

NEUTER. 

Nom. 

bonus 

bona 

bonum 

Gen. 

boni 

bonae 

boni 

Dat. 

bono 

bonae 

bono 

Ace. 

bonum 

bonani 

bonum 

Voc. 

bone 

bona 

bonum 

AM. 

bono 

bona 

bono 

PLURAL. 

Nom. 

borii 

bonae 

bona 

Oen. 

bonorum 

bonarum 

bonorum 

Dat. 

bonis 

bonis 

bonis 

Ace. 

bonos 

bonas 

bona 

Voc. 

boni 

bonae 

bona 

AM. 

bonis 

bonis 

bonis 

SINGULAR. 

Norn. 

unus 

una 

unum 

Gen. 

unius 

unius 

unius 

Dat. 

uni 

uni 

uni 

Ace. 

unum 

iinam 

unum 

Voc. 

One 

una 

unum 

AM. 

unO 

lina 

tino 

(The  i)lural  is  regular, 

like  the  plural  of  bonus.) 

SINGULAR. 

MASCULINE. 

FEMININE. 

NEUTER. 

Nam. 

liber 

libera 

liberum 

Gen. 

liberi 

liberae 

liberi 

Dai. 

libero 

liberae 

libero 

Ace. 

liberum 

liberam 

liberum 

Voc. 

liber 

libera 

liberum 

AM. 

libero 

libera 

libero 

PLURAL. 

Nam. 

liberi 

liberae 

libera 

Gen. 

liberorum 

liberarum 

liberorum 

Dat. 

liberis 

liberis 

liberis 

Ace. 

liberos 

liberas 

libera 

Voc. 

liberi 

liberae 

libera 

AM. 

liberis 

liberis 

liberis 

SINGULAR. 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 

Abl. 

PLURAL. 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 

SINGULAR. 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 
AM. 


Appendix. 

MASCULINK. 

FEMININE. 

aeger 

aegra 

aegri 

aegrae 

aegro 

aegrae 

aegrum 

aegram 

aeger 

aegra 

aegro' 

aegra 

aegrI 

aegrae 

aegrorum 

aegrarum 

aegris 

aegris 

aegros 

aegras 

aegri 

aegrae 

aegris 

aegris 

uter 

utra 

utrius 

utrius 

utri 

utri 

utrum 

utram 

utro 

utra 
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NEUTER. 

aegrum 

aegri 

aegro 

aegrum 

aegrum 

aegro 

aegra 

aegrorum 

aegris 

aegra 

aegra 

aegris 

utrum 

utrius 

utri 

utrum 

utro 


(The  plural  is  regular,  like  the  plural  of  aeger. ) 


725.  Adjectives  of  the  Third  Declension. 

(«)  of  three  terminations. 


SINGULAR.^ 

MASCULINE. 

FEMININE. 

NEUTER. 

Nom. 

acer 

acris 

acre 

Gen. 

acris 

acris 

acris 

Dat. 

acri 

acri 

acri 

Ace. 

acrem 

acrem 

acre 

Voc. 

acer 

acris 

acre 

Abl. 

acri 

acri 

acri 

PLURAL. 

Nam. 

acrSs 

acres 

acria 

Gen. 

acrium 

acrium 

acrium 

Dal. 

acribus 

acribus 

acribus 

Ace. 

acrga  (is) 

acres  (is) 

acria 

Voc. 

acrSs 

acres 

acria 

Abl. 

acribus 

acribua 

acribus 
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[b)  of  two  terminations. 
SiNOTLAR.  Singular. 


MASC. 

AND  FEM. 

NEnT. 

MASC.  AND  FEM. 

NEUT. 

Nom. 

fortis 

forte 

fortior 

fortius 

Gen. 

fortis 

fortis 

fortioris 

fortioris 

Dal. 

forti 

forti 

fortiori 

fortiori 

Ace. 

forteni 

forte 

fortiorem 

fortius 

Voc. 

fortis 

forte 

fortior 

fortius 

Abl. 

forti 

forti 

fortiore 

fortiore 

Plhkal. 

Plural. 

MASC. 

AND  FEM. 

NBDT. 

MASC.   AND  FEM. 

NEDT. 

Nom. 

fortes 

forti  a 

fortiores 

fortiora 

Gen. 

fortium 

fortium 

fortiorum 

fortiorum 

Dat. 

fortibus 

fortibus 

fortioribus 

fortioribus 

Ace. 

fortes  (is) 

fortia 

fortiores  (is 

) 

fortiora 

Voc. 

fortes 

fortia 

fortiores 

fortiora 

Abl. 

fortibus 

fortibus 

fortioribus 

fortioribus 

(c)  of  one  termination. 
Singular.  Singular. 


MASC. 

AND  FEM. 

NEUT. 

MASC.   AND  FEM. 

NEUT. 

Nom, 

felix 

felix 

prudens 

prudens 

Gen. 

felicis 

felicis 

prudentis 

prQdentis 

Dat. 

felici 

felici 

prudenti 

prudenti 

Ace. 

felicem 

felix 

prudentem 

priidens 

Voc. 

felix 

felix 

prudens 

prudens 

AM. 

felici 

Plural. 

felici 

prudenti 

Plurai 

prudenti 

MASC. 

AND  FEM. 

NEUT. 

MASC.   AND  FEM 

NEUT. 

Nom. 

felices 

felicia 

prudentes 

prude  ntia 

Gen. 

felicium 

felicium 

prudentium 

prudentium 

Dat. 

felicibus 

felicibus 

prudentibus 

prudentibus 

Ace. 

felices  (is) 

felicia 

prudentes  (is) 

prudentia 

Voc. 

felices 

felicia 

prudentes 

prudentia 

Abl. 

felicibus 

felicibus 

prCldentibus 

prudentibus 

f  y^i.^ 
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726. 

Irregular  Comparison 

of  Adjectives  and  Adverbs. 

/  53 

(a)  POSITIVE.               COMPARATIVE. 

SUPERLATIVE. 

]    bonus 

melior 

optinius 

^   malus 

pejor 

pessimus 

.    magnus 

major 

maximus 

•  parvus 

minor 

minimus 

inultus 

plus  (197) 

plurimus 

V  ^'  4jve8 

divitior,  ditior 

divitissimus,  ditissimus 

/  juvenis 

junior  (minor  r 

latu) 

(minimus  natu) 

.  senex 

senior  (major  natu) 

(maximus  natu) 

novus 

(recentior) 

Tnovissimus,  lattt. 
I^recentissimus,  newest. 

*'  vetus 

(vetustior) 

veterrimus 

exterus 

exterior 

extremus  (extimus) 

inferus 

inferior 

infimus,  imus 

.  superus 

superior 

supremus,  summus 

posterns 

posterior 
prior 

postremus,  postumus 
primus 

propior 
ulterior 
citerior 
deterior 
interior 

proximus 

ultimus 

citimus 

deterrimus 

intimus 

i.  Many  adjectives  {e.g.iddneu8,nece88driu8)  express  comparison  by 
the  positive  with  magis  (more)  and  mdoctme  {most). 


(0)  POSITIVE. 

COMPARATIVE. 

SUPERLATIVE. 

bene 

melius 

optime 

male 

[jejus 

pessime 

magnopere 

magis 

maxime 

pa  rum 

minus 

minime 

prope 

propiua 

proxime 

diu 

diutius 

diuti.ssime 

saepe 

saepius 

saepissime 

mature 

maturius 

maturissime,  matOrrimS 

potius 

potiVjsimum 

prius 

prim^m 

nuper 

nupcri^jme 

cito 

citius 

citissime 
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727. 


Numerals. 


(a)  Cardinal  Numerals. 

1.  unus 

2.  duo 

3.  tres 

4.  quattuor 

5.  qulnque 

6.  sex 

7.  septem 

8.  octQ 

9.  novem 

10.  decern 

11.  undecim 

12.  duodecim 

13.  tredecim 

14.  quattuordecim 

15.  quindecim 

16.  sedecim 

17.  septendecim 

18.  duodeviginti 

19.  undeviginti 

20.  viginti 
30.  triginta 

40.  quadraginta 

50.   quinquaginta 

60.  sexaginta 

70.  septuaginta 

80.  octoginta 

90.   nonaginta 
100.  centum 
200.  ducenti,  ae,  a 
300.  trecenti,  ae,  a 
400.  quadi-ingenti,  ae,  a 
500.  quingenti,  ae,  a 
600.   sescenti,  ae,  a 
700.  septingenti,  ae,  a 
800.   octingenti,  ae,  a 
900.   nongenti,  ae,  a 
1000.  mille 
2000.  duo  milia 


{h)  Ordinal  Numerals. 
primus 

secundus  or  alter 
tertius 
quartus 
quintus 
sextus 
Septimus 
octavus 
nonus 
decimus 
undecimus 
duodecimus 
tertius  decimus 
quartus  decimus 
quintus  decimus 
sextus  decimus 
Septimus  decimus 
duodevicesimus 
undevicesimus 
vicesimus 
tricesimus 
quadragesimus 
quinquagesimus 
sexagesimus 
septuagesimus 
octogesimus 
nonagesimus 
centesimus 
ducentesimus 
trecentesimus 
quadringentesimus 
quingen  tesimus 
sescentesimus 
septingentesimus 
octinge  n  tesimus 
nongentesimus 
millesimus 
bis  millesimus 
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(c)  Distributive  Nitmerals. 

1.  singuli 

2.  bini 

3.  terni 

4.  quaterni 

5.  quini 

6.  seni 

7.  septeni 

8.  octoni 

9.  noveni 
10.  deni 
20.   viceni 

100.  centeni 
1000.   singula  milia 


(d)  Numeral  Adverbs. 
semel 
bis 
ter 

quater 
quinquies 
sexies 
septies 
octies 
novies 
decies 
vicies 
centies 
milies 


i.  The  distributives  are  adjectives  declined  like  the  plural  of 
bomm  (724)  and  are  used  to  signify  one  (two,  three,  etc.)  each,  or  apiece. 
They  are  also  used  with  nouns  found  in  the  plural  only,  such  as 
caalra  (except  that  here  ilni  is  used  for  mie,  and  tnni,  not  terni,  for 
three).  In  poetry  the  distributives  are  often  used  with  the  force  of 
the  cardinal  numeral. 

ii.  In  the  adverbs  the  ending  -enfi  is  often  found  instead  of  -es. 

(e)  MULTIPLICATIVES.  1.  simplex  {single);  2.  duplex  {double, 
two/old) ;  3.  triplex  {triple,  threefold) ;  4.  quadruplex  {fourfold) ;  and 
multiplex  {manifold).  These  are  adjectives  of  the  tJiird  declension 
with  the  genitive  in  -ids  (725.  c). 


728. 


Declension  of  Numerals. 


M.  ANn  F.     NB0T. 


Nofm. 

duo 

duae 

duo 

tres 

tria 

milia 

Oen. 

duOrum 

duarum 

duorum 

trium 

trium 

milium 

Dot. 

duObus 

duabus 

duObus 

tribus 

tribus 

milibus 

Ace. 

duds,  duo 

duas 

duo 

tres 

tria 

milia 

Vac. 

duo 

duae 

duo 

tres 

tria 

milia 

Abl.      duObus         duabus         duobus        tribus 


tribua 


i.    For  unus  see  724. 
ii.    For   the   other   cardiniil    numerals 
numerals,   15ti. 


milibus 


je    216 ;    for    tlio    ordinal 
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PRONOUNS. 
729.      Personal,  Reflexive,  and  Possessive  Pronouns. 


SIXG. 

PLUR. 

SIXG. 

PLCR. 

Kom. 

ego 

nos 

tu 

vos 

Gen. 

mei 

/nostrum 
Inostri 

tui 

/vestrum 
Ivestii 

Dat. 

mihi 

nobis 

tibi 

vobis 

Ace. 

me 

DOS 

te 

vos 

Voc. 

— 

— 

tu 

vos 

Ahl. 

me 

nobis 

te 

vobis 

sibi  sibi 

se  (sese)    se  (sese) 

se  (sese)    se  (sese) 


For  iiieus,  iioster,  tnas,  vesler  and  snns  see  279,  page  175. 


730. 

SING.      MASC. 

Nom.  hie 

Gen.  hiijus 

Dat.  huic 

Ace.  hunc 

Ahl.  hoc 

PLUR. 

Nom.  hi 
Gen.     horum 
Ddi.     his 
Aec.     hos 
A  hi.     his 

SING. 

Nom.  is 

Gen.  ejus 

Dat.  ei 

Ace.  eum 

Ahl.  eo 

PLCR. 

Nom.  ei,  ii 

Gen.  eorum 

Dal.  eis,  iis 

Ace.  eos 

All.  eis,  iis 


Demonstrative  Pronouns. 


FEM. 

haec 

hiijus 

huic 

hanc 

hac 

hae 

harum 

his 

has 

his 


ea 
ejus 


earn 
ea 


XEUT. 

hoc 

hQjus 

huic 

hoc 

hoc 

hae^ 
horum 
his 
haec 

his 

id 

ejus 
ei  . 
id 


eae  ea 

earum  eorum 

eis,  iis  eis,  iis 

eas  ea 

eis,  iis  eis,  iis 


MASC. 

ille 

illius 

illi 

ilium 

illo 

illi 

illorum 

illis 

illos 

illis 

ipse 

ipsius 

ipsi 

ipsum 

ipso 


FEM. 

ilia 

illius 

illi 

illam 

ilia 

illae 

illarum 

illis 

illas 

illis 


ipsa 
ipsius 
ipsi 
ipsam 

ipsa 


NEUT. 

illud 

illius 

illi 

illud 

illo 

ilia 

illorum 

illis 

ilia 

illis 


ipsum 

ipsius 

ipsi 

ipsum 

ipso 


ipsi  ipsae  ipsa 

ipsorum  ipsarum  ipsorum 

ipsis  ipsis  ipsis 

ipsos  ipsas  ipsa 

ipsis  ipsis  ipsia 


Appi 

;ndix. 
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SINGl'LAR. 

PLrRAI.. 

Nom. 

idem 

cadem 

idem 

feidem, 
liidem 

eaedem 

eadem 

Gen. 

ejusdem 

ejusdem 

ejusdem    eorundem 

earuiidem 

eorundem 

Dot. 

eidem 

eidem 

eidem 

/eisdem, 
Uisdem 

eisdem, 
iisdem 

eisdem, 
iisdem 

Ace. 

eundem 

eandem 

idem 

eosdem 

easdem 

eadem 

All. 

eodem 

eidem 

eodem 

/eisdem, 
uisdem 

eisdem. 

eisdem. 

iisdem 

iisdem 

731. 


Relative  Pronoun. 


SINGULAR. 

TLURAL. 

MASC. 

FE.M. 

NEUT. 

MAsC. 

FEM. 

NEHT. 

Nom. 

qui 

quae 

quod 

qui 

quae 

quae 

Gen. 

CUJUS 

CUJUS 

CUJUS 

quorum 

quarum 

quorum 

Dat. 

cui 

CUl 

CUl 

quibus 

quibus 

quibus 

Arc. 

quem 

quam 

quod 

quos 

quas 

quae 

Abl. 

quo 

qua 

quo 

quibus 

quibus 

quibus 

732. 


Interrogative  Pronoun. 


PLURAL. 


Nom. 

Gtn. 

Dot. 

Ace. 

Abl. 


MASC.  FEM. 

quis  (qui)  quae 

cujus  cujus 

cui  cui 

quem  quam 

quo  qua. 


NEIT.  MASC.  FEM.  NEUT. 

quid  (quod)  qui  quae  quae 

cujua  quorum  quarum  quorum 

cui  quibus  (juihus  quibus 

quid  (quod)  (jmos  (|uris  quae 

quo  (juibiis  quihus  quibus 


733. 


Indefinite  Pronouns. 


(a)  quis  (qui) 

qua  ((juae) 

(juid  (quod) 

455, 

page  307 

(b)  aliquis  (aliqui) 

aliqua 

aliquid  (aliquod) 

456, 

..      308 

(c)   (lui.squam 

(juidquam 

456, 

M      308 

(d)  cjuisque 

quaeque 

(juidque  (quodque) 

456, 

M      308 

(f)  (]uidam 

quaedam 

{[uiddam  ((juwldam 

456, 

M      308 

(/)  (]uivis 

quaevis 

quidvis  (cjuoiivis) 

456, 

.,      308 

((/)   uterque 

utraque 

utruinque 

456, 

M      308 
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734. 


First  Conjug. 

amo 

amas 

amab 

amamus 

amatis 

amanb 


VERBS. 
Indicative  Active. 


Present. 

Second  Conjug.  Third  Conjug. 

moneo  rego 

mones  regis 

monefc  regit 

monemus  regimus 

monetis  regitis 

monenb  regunt 


Imperfect. 
amabam  monebam  regebam 

[ama-bam,  -bas,  -bat,    ama-bamus,  -batis, 

Fhtcre. 


Fourth  Conjug. 

audio 

audis 

audit 

audimus 

audltis 

audiunb 


audiebam 
•bant] 

audiam 

audies 

audiet 

audiemus 

audietis 

audient 


audivi 

audivisti 

audivi  b 

audivimus 

audlvistis 

audiverunt* 


amaveram  monueram  rexeram  audiveram 

[amav-eram,  -eras,  -erat,^'  amav-eramus,  -eratis,  -erant] 

Future  Perfect. 
amavero  monuero  rexero  audiverO 

[amav-ero,  -eris,  -erit,     amav-erimus,  -eritis,  -erint] 


amabCi 

monebo 

regam 

amabis 

monebis 

reges 

amabit 

monebit 

reget 

amabimus 

monebimus 

regemus 

amabitis 

monebitis 

regetis 

amabunt 

monebunt 

regent 

Perfect. 

amavl 

monui 

rex! 

amavisti 

monuisti 

rexisti 

amavib 

monuib 

rexit 

amavimus 

raonuimus 

reximus 

amavistis 

moimistis 

rexistis 

amaverunt* 

monuerunt* 

rexerunt* 

Pluperfect. 

*  For  •Srnnt,  -6re  also  is  found,  especially  in  poetry. 
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735. 


Indicative  Passive. 

Present. 


First  Conjug. 

Second  Covjitg. 

Third  Conjug. 

Fourth  Conjug. 

amor 

moneor 

regor 

audior 

amaris* 

nioneris* 

regeris* 

audiris* 

amatur 

monetur 

regitur 

auditur 

amain  ur 

inoiiemur 

regimur 

audlmur 

araumiiil 

mongmirii 

regimini 

audimini 

amantur 

monentur 

reguntur 

audiuntur 

Imperfect. 

amabar 

monebar 

regebar 

audiebar 

[ama-bar, 

-baris*,  -batur, 

iima-bamur,  -bamini,  -bantur] 

Fhture. 

amabor 

monSbor 

regar 

audiar 

amaberis* 

moneberis* 

regeris* 

audieris* 

amabitur 

monebitur 

regetur 

audietur 

nmabimur 

monebimur 

regemur 

audiemur 

amabimini 

monebimini 

r  age  mini 

audieminl 

amabuntur 

monebuntur 

regentur 

RFECT. 

audientur 

Pe] 

amatus  sum 

monitus  sum 

rectus  sum 

audltus  sum 

11       es 

II         es 

II       es 

II        es 

II       est 

II        est 

II       est 

II        est 

amati  sumus 

monitl  sumus 

recti  sumus 

audit!  sumus 

II    estis 

II      estis 

II    estis 

II     estis 

II    sunt 

II      sunt 

II    sunt 

II     sunt 

Pluperfect. 
amatus  eram  monitus  eram         rectus  eram  auditus  eram 

[amatus  eram,  eras,  erat,     amati  eramus,  eratis,  erant] 

Future  Perfect. 
amatus  erO  monitus  er6  rectus  er6  auditus  erO 

[amatus  erO,  eris,  erit,     amati  erimus,  eritis,  erunt.] 


*  For  •rlH,  -re  also  in  found,  eapecially  iu  the  imperfect  and  future  tenses. 
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736. 


Subjunctive  Active. 

Present. 


First  CovjiKj. 

Secoivl  Conjug. 

Third  Conjug. 

Fourth  Conjug. 

araem 

moneam 

regam 

audiam 

ames 

moneas 

regas 

audias 

amet 

moneat 

regab 

audiab 

ameinus 

moneamus 

regam  us 

audiamus 

ametis 

moneatis 

regabis 

audiabis 

amenb 

moneant  • 

regant 

audiant 

Imperfect. 

amarem 

monerem 

regerem 

audirem 

amares 

moneres 

regeres 

audires 

amaret 

monereb 

regereb 

audireb 

amaremus 

moneremus 

regeremus 

audiremus 

ainaretis 

moneretis 

regerebis 

audirebis 

amarent 

monerenb 

regerenb 

audirenb 

Perfect. 

amaverim 

monuerim 

rexerim 

audiverim 

amaveria 

monueris 

rexeris 

audiveris 

amaverib 

monuerib 

rexerib 

audiverib 

ainaverimus 

monuerimus 

rexerimus 

audiverimus 

amaveritis 

monueribis 

rexeribis 

audlverlbis 

amaverint 

monuerinb 

rexerinb 

audiverinb 

Pluperfect. 

amavissem 

monuissem 

rexissem 

audivissem 

amavisses 

monuisses 

rexisses 

audivisses 

amavisset 

monuisseb 

rexisseb 

audivisseb 

amavissemus 

monuissemus 

rexissemus 

audivissemus 

aniavissetis 

monuissebis 

rexissebis 

audivissebis 

amavissent 

monuissenb 

rexissenb 

audivissenb 

738. 

Gen.  amaiidl 

Dat.  amando 

Ace.  amanduni 

All.  amando 


Gerund. 


monendi 
monendo 
monendum 
monendo 


regendi 
regendo 
regenduni 
regendo 


audiendi 
audiendo 
audiendum 
audiendo 
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737. 


First  Conjutj. 

amer 

ameris  * 

ametur 

aniemur 

amemini 

amentur 


amarer 

amareris* 

amaretur 

amaremur 

amaremini 

amarentur 


amatus  sim 
i<  sis 
II        sib 

amati  simus 
•I     sitis 
If     sint 


amatus  essem 

II        esses 
M        esset 
amati  essemus 
11     essetis 
"     essent 


Subjunctive  Passive. 

I'kesknt. 

Second  Conjii>j.         Third  Conjug. 


monear 

i-cgar 

monearis  * 

regaris  * 

moneatur 

regatur 

moneamur 

regamur 

moneumini 

regamini 

moneantur 

regantur 

Imperfect. 

mouerer 

regerer 

monereris* 

regereris  * 

moneretur 

regeretur 

moneremur 

regeremur 

moneremini 

regeremini 

monerentur 

regerenfcur 

Perfect. 
monitus  sim  rectus  sim 


11  SIS 

II        sit 
moniti  simus 
II      sitis 
II      sint 


II         SIS 

II       sit 

recti  simus 

II     sitis 

II     sint 


Plcperfect. 
monitus  essem        rectus  essem 


11         esses 
11         esset 
moniti  essgmus 
II      essetis 
II      essent 


11        esses 
11        esset 
recti  essemus 
11     essetis 
M     es.sent 


Fourth  Conjug. 

audiar 

audiaris  * 

audiatur 

audiamur 

audiamini 

audiantur 


audirer 

audireris* 

audiretur 

audiremur 

audiremini 

audirentur 


auditus  sim 

11         sLs 

sit 

auditi  simus 
II     sitis 
II      sint 


auditus  essem 
11  esses 
"         esset 

auditi  essemus 
11       essetis 
11       essent 


739. 


Ace. 
Ahl. 


amatum 
amatu 


Supine. 


inoiiituni 
monitu 


rectum 
rgctu 


'  For  -rill,  -re  also  is  fikund. 


auditum 
auditu 
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740. 

Imperative  Active. 

Presext. 

Sing.  2. 

ama 

mone 

rege 

audi 

Plur.  2. 

amate 

monete 

Future. 

regite 

audite 

Sing.  2. 

amato 

moneto 

regito 

audits 

3. 

amato 

moneto 

regito 

audits 

Plur.  2. 

amato  te 

monetote 

regitote 

auditote 

3. 

amanto 

monento 

regunto 

audiuiito 

742. 

Infinitive  Active. 
Present. 

amare 

monere                   regere 

audi  re 

Perfect. 

amavisse 

monuisse                rexisse 

audivisse 

Future. 

amaturus  esse 

moniturus  esse      recturus  esse 

auditurus  esse 

744. 


Participles  Active. 
Present. 


amans 

monens                   regens 

audiens 

-Future. 

amaturus 

moniturus               recturus 

auditurus 

746. 

Third  Conjugation : 

Verbs  in  -io. 

Indicative. 

Subjunctive.                     ^__ 

Active. 

Passive. 

Active. 

Passive 

PRES. 

capio 

capior 

capiam 

capiar 

capis 

caperis 

capias 

capiaris 

capit 

capitur 

capiat 

capiatur 

capimus 

capimur 

capiamus 

capiamur 

capitis 

capimini 

capiatis 

capiamini 

capiunt 

capiuntur 

capiant 

capiantur 

IMPERF. 

capiebam 

capiebar 

caperem 

caperer 

FUT. 

capiam 

capiar 

PERF. 

cepi 

captus  sum 

ceperim 

captus  sim 

PLUPER. 

ceperam 

eaptus  eram 

eepi,ssem 

captus  esseni 

FUT.  PERF 

.  cepero 

captus  ero 
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741. 


Imperative  Passive. 

Present. 


Sing. 

2. 

amare 

monere 

regere 

audlrc 

Plur. 

2. 

amamiDi 

monemini 

Future. 

regimini 

audimini 

Sing. 

2. 

amator 

monetor 

regitor 

auditor 

3. 

amator 

monetor 

regitor 

auditor 

Plur. 

3. 

amantor 

monentor 

reguntor 

audiuntor 

743.  Infinitive  Passive. 

Present. 
amari  monerl  regi  audirl 

Perfect. 
amatua  esse  monitus  esse         rectus  esse  auditus  esse 

Future. 
amatum  iri  monitum  iri  rectum  iri  auditum  iri 

745.  Participles  Passive. 

Perfect. 
amatus  monitus  rectus  auditus 

Gerundive. 
amandus  monendus  regendus  audieridus 


747.       Third  Conjugation :     Verbs  in  -io.  {continued). 

Imperative. 
Active. 
PRES      cape 
FUT.        capitO 

Infinitive. 
PRES.      capere 
PERF.      ce[)isse 
ruT.        cai)turus  esse 

Participles. 

PBES.      capiens  perf.      captus 

ruT.         capturua  uer.        capiendus 

Gerund.  Supine. 

capiendi  caj)tum 


Passive. 

capere 

capitor 

cap! 

captus  esse 
captum  Iri 
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748.  DEPONENT   VERBS. 

Indicative,  314,  page  199.      Subjunctive,  370,  page  241. 
Infinitive,  3.34,  page  21.3. 

Impekative. 
Second  Conj.      Third  Covj. 
verere  sequere 

veretor  sequitor 

Participles. 

verens  sequens 

veriturus 

Veritas 

verendus 


PRES. 

FUT. 

PRES. 
FUT. 
PERF. 
GER. 


First  Covj. 
con  are 
conator 

conans 
conaturus 
conatus 
conandus 

cOnandi 

cOnatum 


secufcurus 

secutus 

sequendus 

Gerund. 
verendi  sequendi 

Supine. 
veritum  secutum 


Fourth  Conj 

sortire 

sortitor 

sortiena 
sortiturus 
sortitus 
sortiendus 

gortiendi 

sortitum 


IRREGULAR    VERBS. 


749. 

Sum,  esse,  fui. 

Indicative 

SUB-IONCTIVE. 

PRESENT 

sum 

sumus 

sim 

simus 

es 

estis 

SIS 

sitis 

est 

sunt 

sit 

IMPERFECT. 

sint 

eram 

eramus 

essem 

essemus 

eras 

eratis 

esses 

essetis 

erat 

erant 

esset 

FUTURE. 

essenb 

ero 

erimus 

eris 

eritis 

erit 

erunt 

PEBFBCT. 

fui 

fuimus 

fuerim 

fuerimus 

fuisti 

fuistis 

fueria 

fueritis 

fuit 

fugrunt 

fuerit 

fuerint 

Ay^' 
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fueram 

fueraa 

fuerat 

fuerO 
fueris 
fuerit 


fueramus 

fueratis 

fuerant 

fuerimus 

fueritis 

fuerint 


PLUPERFECT. 

fuissem 

fuisses 

fuisset 

FUTURE    PERTKCT. 


fuissemus 

fuissetis 

fuissenb 


Infinitive. 

iMPERAXrVB. 

PRES. 

esse 

PRES.     Sing. 

2.  es 

PERK. 

fuissc 

Plur. 

2.  este 

FCT. 

futurus  esse  or  fore 

FDT.       Sing. 

2.  esto 

Participle. 

3.  esto 

FCT. 

futurus 

Plur. 

2.  estote 

3.  sunto 

750. 

Possum,  posse, 

potui. 

I.vdicative. 

Subjunctive. 

PRES. 

IKJssum 

possumus 

possim 

possimus 

potes 

potestis 

possis 

possitis 

potest 

possunt 

poasit 

possinb 

IMPERF. 

poteram 

possem 

FUT. 

fX)terO' 

PERF. 

potui 

potuerim 

PLFPERl 

potueram 

potuissem 

FCT.  PERF.       potuerO 

Infinitive. 

Participle. 

PRES. 

posse 

PRES. 

{jotens 

PERF. 

potuisse 

[adj.) 

751. 

Vol6,  velle. 

,  volui. 

Ndlo,  nolle,  n61ui. 

Malo,  malle,  malui. 

Indicative. 

PRK.S. 

volO 

nolo 

mala 

vis 

nOa  vis 

mavis 

vult 

nOn  VI 

nit 

mavult 

volumua 

nOlumus 

malumus 

vultis 

nOn  vultis 

mavultis 

Tolunfc 

nOluab 

malunt 

M 


-f 


0 
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IMPERF. 

volebam 

Ddlebam 

malebam 

FUT, 

volam 

nolam 

malam 

PERF. 

volui 

nolui 

malul 

PLUPERF. 

volueram 

nolueram 

malueram 

FUT.  PERF. 

voluerO 

noluero 

maluero 

Subjunctive. 

PRES. 

velim 

nolim 

malim 

IMPERF. 

vellem 

nollem 

mallem 

PERF. 

voluerim 

nolueriin 

maluerim 

PLUPERF. 

voluissem 

noluissem 

maluissem 

Infinitive. 

PRES. 

velle 

nolle 

malle 

PERF. 

voluisse 

noluisse 

maluisse 

Participle. 

PRES. 

volens 

nolens 

Imperative. 

PRES. 

noli,  uollte 

ruT 

nolitO 

752. 

Fero,  ferre 

,  tiili,  latum. 

Indicative. 

Active. 

Passive. 

PRES. 

ferO 

ferimus 

feror 

ferimur 

fers 

fertis 

ferris 

ferimini                    ^' 

fert 

ferunb 

fertur 

feruntur                 p 

IMPERF. 

ferebam 

ferebar 

'^ 

FUT. 

feram 

ferar 

V 

PERF. 

tuli 

latus  sum 

I 

PLUPERF. 

tuleram 

latus  cram 

$^ 

FUT.  PERF. 

tulero 

latus  erO 

^ 

Subjunctive. 

.K 

PRES. 

feram 

ferar 

^ 

IMPERF. 

ferrem 

ferrer 

PERT. 

tulerim 

latus  sim 

t>§ 

PLUPERF, 

tulissem 

latus  essena                      ^j 

Imperative. 

PRES. 

fer,  ferte 

ferre 

rui. 

iertO 

fertor 
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iNriNITIVE. 

PRES. 

ferre 

ferri 

I'KRF. 

tulisse 

latus  esse 

Ft'T. 

laturus  esse 

I'articiflks. 

latum  iri 

PRES. 

fergns 

PERF. 

latus 

FUT. 

laturus 

GER. 

ferendus 

Gerund. 

Supine. 

ferendi 

latum 

753.    Eo,  ire,  ii,  itum.        754.  Fio,  fieri,  factus  sum 

Indicative. 


PRE-S. 

eO 

imus 

fio               (fimus) 

is 
it 

itis 
euiit 

fis               (fitis) 
fit                fiunt 

I M  PERF. 

ibam 

fiebam 

FUT 

ibd 

fiam 

PERF. 

ii 

factus  sum 

PLUPERF. 

ieram 

factus  eram 

FUT.   PERF. 

iero 

SoBjuNcarvE. 

factus  ero 

PRES. 

earn 

fiam 

I M  PERF. 

irem 

fierem 

PERF. 

ierim 

factus  sim 

PLUPERF. 

iissem 

Imperative. 

factus  essem 

PRES. 

i,  ite 

fi,  fite 

FUT. 

)tO 

Infinitive. 

PRES. 

ire 

fieri 

PERF. 

iisse 

factus  esse 

FUT. 

iturus  esse 

factum  iri 

Participles. 

PRES. 

iens,  Oen. 

euntis             perf. 

factus 

FUT. 

iturus 

eundi 
itum 

OER. 

Gerund. 
Supine. 

faciendus 
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755.  Irregular  Forms  of  the  Regular  Verb. 

i.  Coutracted  forms  in  the  perfect,  pluperfect,  and  future  perfect 
tenses : 

(a)  Perfects  in  -avi,  -evi,  and  also  movi  and  novi  (from  moved  and 
n6sc5),  often  drop  v  liefore  -is-,  -er-  or  -er-,  and  contract  the  two 
vowels  thus  brought  together  to  a,  e,  5  respectively ;  as,  imperasset 
for  imperavisset,  consuerunt  for  consueverunt. 

(6)  Perfects  in  -ivi  also  drop  v  before  -is-,  -er-  or  -er.  Before 
-is-  the  vowels  thus  brought  together  are  contracted  to  i;  as, 
adisset  for  adiisset.  Before  -er-  and  -er-,  I  is  shortened  to  i;  as, 
audierat  for  audiverat. 

But  eo  and  its  compounds,  as  also  peto  and  desino,  drop  v  also  in 
the  first  and  third  singular  and  first  plural  of  the  perfect  indicative. 

ii.  The  gerund  and  gerundive  of  the  tliird  and  fourth  conjugations 
have  sometimes  (especially  after  i)  the  endings  -undi  and  -undus  for 
-endi  and  -endu^. 

iii.  In  the  imi>erative,  died,  duco,  J'acio,  and  fero  have  die,  due, 
fae,  fer.  These  forms  are  retained  in  compounds  (except  in  those 
compounds  of  facio  which  change  to  -/icio). 

iv.   Archaic  forms  used  in  poetry: 

(a)  The  present  infinitive  passive  in  -ier  for  -i. 

(b)  Contracted  forms  of  jjerfects  in  -si  or  -xi,  such  as  dlxti  for 
dixisti. 

(c)  A  future  perfect  indicative  in  -so  and  a  perfect  subjunctive  in 
-sim;  as,  faxo  (for  facso)  instead  of  /ecerd,  and  au^hn  instead  of 
au8U8  aim. 

V.  Orior,  though  regularly  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  has  very 
commonly  in  the  present  indicative  and  imperfect  subjunctive  the 
forms  of  the  third  conjugation. 

vi.  The  semi-deponents  (see  313)  are  auded,  ausus  sum;  gaudeo, 
gdmsiLS  sum;  fldo,  fisus  sum  ;   soled,  solitus  sum. 

756.  Compounds  of  the  Irregular  Verbs. 

i.  Prosum  has  prod-,  not  pro-,  before  all  forms  of  sum  beginning 
with  e  ;  as,  prodest,  proderat. 

ii.  A  present  participle  occurs  in  the  compounds  absum  and  praesum 
{abaens,  praesens).      Possum  has  potens,  used  onl}'  adjectively  (544.  b). 
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iii.  For  the  passive  forms  of  the  transitive  compounds  of  eo,  see 
421.  N.B. 

iv.  For  the  compoiind.s  of  ferd,  tuli,  latum,  see  393.  h. 

V.  The  fjiissive  of  compounds  of  facid  witli  piepositions  is  regularly 
in  -ficior,  not  in  -J'io.  (See  4'20.  /'.)  With  other  compounds,  -y'jo  is 
used  ;  tis,  aatisjieri  from  satixfacio. 

757.  Defective  Verbs. 

i.  Coepi  (/  beynn)  is  used  only  in  the  perfect  tenses,  the  other 
tenses  being  sup[)lied  by  incipio.  For  coeptus  8U7>i  with  jKissive 
infinitives,  see  518.  ii. 

ii.  Memini  (/  remember)  and  odi  (/  hilc)  are  used  only  in  the 
perfect  t«nses,  but  these  have  tfie  force  of  the  tenses  of  the  Piesent 
System  (present,  imperfect,  and  future).  For  the  imperative  of 
memini,  see  623.  i. 

iii.  Ai5  (/  say)  lias  in  common  use  only  the  present  indicative,  dio, 
dis,  dit,  dlunt,  and  the  imperfect,  diebam,  etc. 

iv.  Inquam  (/  say)  has  in  common  use  only  the  first  and  third 
l)ersons  singular  of  the  present  indicative,  inquam  and  inquit. 

V.  Fari  ((o  speak,  say),  a  deponent  of  the  fiist  conjugation,  has, 
in  the  indiciitive  of  the  Present  System,  only Jat iir,  J'dbor,  iindfubitur. 

vi.  Quaeso  (/  bey)  has  only  the  first  person  singular  and  plural  of 
the  present  indicative,  quaeso  and  qvuesumua. 

758.  Verbal  Derivatives. 

i.  Inceptivks  or  Inchoatives,  of  the  third  conjugation,  end  in 
-SCO  and  denote  the  lnyiniiiny  of  an  action  or  the  entrance  upon  a 
condition ;  as,  consuesco,  /  become  accustomed. 

ii.  Freqdkntatives,  Intensives,  or  Iteratives,  of  the  first  con- 
jugation, end  in  -to  or  -so,  and  denote  repeated  or  inyorouA  action  ;  as, 
jacto,  /  brandish,  from  jaci5,  /  hurl.  They  are  formed  from  the 
su|)ine  stem,  l)ut  when  formed  from  the  first  conjugation  end  in 
-ito  (not  -ato).  Double  frequentatives  in  -tito  occur,  based  on  other 
iteratives  in  -to  ;  as  ventito,  /  keep  cominy. 
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1.   Roman  Forum  (764). 
I.   Arx  (319  and  353). 

3.  Capitol. 

4.  Colosseum  (763). 

5.  Arch  of  Constantine  (766). 

^.  Forum  and  Column  of  Trajan  (765), 

7.  Pantheon  (762). 

8.  Wall  of  Servius  (184). 

9.  SuBLiciAN  Bridge  (221). 
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DESCRIPTION    OF    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

759.  The  Appian  Way  (Via  Appia).     (Page  50. ) 

■■//('  drove  abroad,  in  furious  guise. 
Along  the  Appian  Way." 

The  Romans  were  the  most  skilful  builders  of  enduring  roads  the 
world  has  ever  known.  The  most  celebrated  highway  constructed 
})y  them  is  the  Appian  Way,  which  even  at  the  present  day  well 
merits  its  ancient  title  "Queen  of  Roads."  It  was  built  by  Appius 
Claudius Caecus  about  .312  B.C.  and  extends  some  3.50  miles  south-east 
from  Rome  to  Brindisi,  the  ancient  Brundisium,  the  regular  port  of 
dejxirture  for  Greece.  The  road-bed  is  paveri  with  stones,  and  is 
about  16  feet  wide. 


760.  The  Claudian  Aqueduct.     (PageoO.) 

This  famous  aqueduct  was  built  by  the  Emperor  Claudius  about 
5(i  A.D.  It  was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  water  to 
Rome  from  the  lakes  and  springs  in  the  Alban  hills,  a  distance  of 
about  i'l  miles.  Its  ruins  are  now  a  striking  feature  of  the  Roman 
Campagna.  Between  SOO  B.C.  and  300  a. d.  fourteen  aqueducts  were 
built  to  supply  Rome,  and  others  were  constructed  in  various  parts  of 
the  Empire,  such  as  the  one  at  Nemausus  (now  Nimes)  \n  southern 
(iaul  (page  2.39). 

761.  Tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella.    (Page  67.) 

"Thus  much  alone  ire  know — Metella  died, 
The  irenlthiest  Roman's  wife:  Behold  his  love  or  pride." 

On  each  side  f)f  the  Appian  Way,  near  Rome,  were  tombs  of  famous 
citizens.  One  of  these  tombs  is  that  built  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  in  honour  of  Caecilia  Metella,  the  wife  of  the  triumvir  Crassus. 
It  Btands  about  two  or  three  miles  from  the  city  gate,  and  is  an 
immense  circidar  ])ile  about  70  feet  in  diameter,  built  of  great  blocks 
of  hewn  stone  on  a  quadrangular  foundation.  The  marble  with 
which  the  basement  was  formerly  coated  was  removed  about  three 
centuries  ago  to  make  the  fountfiin   of  Trevi  in  Rome. 
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762.  The  Pantheon.    (Page  115.) 

"Sanctuary  and  home 
Of  art  and  piety — Pantheon! — pride  of  Rome." 

The  Pantheon  (the  temple  of  all  the  gods),  the  best  preserved 
edifice  of  the  ancient  Romans,  was  built  by  Marcus  Agrippa  27  B.C., 
as  an  inscription  on  the  ])ortico  still  bears  witness.  It  is  now  the 
Church  of  Sta.  Maria  Rotonda  and  is  used  as  the  burial  place  of  the 
kings  of  Italy.  Its  diameter  is  about  140  feet  and  its  height  prac- 
tically the  same.  The  vast  rotunda  is  lighted  by  a  circular  opening, 
27  feet  in  diameter,  at  the  apex  of  the  dome.  In  front  is  a  splendid 
portico,  110  feet  wide  and  45  feet  deep,  composed  of  16  Corinthian 
columns  of  granite  13  feet  in  circumference  and  39  feet  high. 

763.  The  Colosseum  (Flavian  Amphitheatre).    (Page  130.) 

"TVhile  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand, 
When  falls  the  Coliseurn,  Rome  shall  fall.'* 

The  Colosseum,  of  which  only  about  one-third  remains,  is  the 
largest  theatre  and  one  of  the  most  imposing  structures  in  the  world. 
It  was  begun  by  the  Emperor  Flavius  Vespasianus,  and  completed  by 
his  son  Titus  in  the  year  80  a.d.  Since  the  8th  century  it  has 
generally  been  called  the  Colosseum,  after  the  colossal  statue  of  Nero 
which  formerly  stood  close  by.  It  is  more  than  600  feet  long  and 
500  wide.  The  arena  was  about  280  feet  by  175.  The  encircling 
wall  rises  iix  four  stories  to  the  height  of  156  feet.  In  the  Colosseum 
took  place  gladiatorial  combats  and  fights  with  wild  beasts.  It  was 
capable  of  holding  87,000  spectators  seated,  or  about  100,000  in  all. 

764.  The  Roman  Forum,     (Pages  211,  226.) 

"Now  thy  Forum  roars  no  longer, 

fallen  every  purple  Cae.^ar's  dome." 

The  Forum,  originallj-  the  open  tract  tying  between  the  Capitoline 
and  Palatine  hills,  was  afterwards  closely  surrounded  by  temples, 
.shops,  and  basilicas.  In  the  Forum  the  citizens  assembled  to  discuss 
affairs  of  state  and  to  transact  private  business;  there  justice  was 
administered,  and  there,  from  the  rostra,  orators  harangued  the 
people.  It  was,  in  a  word,  the  heart  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Accord- 
ing to  an  old  tradition,  it  was  in  the  Forum  that  the  Sabine  women, 
in  the  days  of  Romulus,  intervened  to  make  peace  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Sabines  (page  65). 
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765.  Trajan's  Column.     (Page  291.)  . 

This  column,  which  stands  at  the  western  end  of  Trajan's  Forum, 
is  of  marble,  and  was  erected  in  114  a.d.  It  is  about  1.30  feet 
high,  inchidini^  the  base,  with  a  diameter  of  11  feet  at  the  bottom 
and  10  feet  at  tlio  top.  It  wa.s  formerly  crowned  V)y  a  statue  of 
Trajan,  but  this  Mas  replaced  in  the  16th  century  by  one  of  St.  Peter. 
A  series  of  ba.s-reliefs,  representing  scenes  in  Trajan's  Dacian  cam- 
paign, forms  a  spiral,  3  feet  wide  and  660  feet  long,  round  the  shaft 
of  the  pillar.  The  reliefs  are  2  feet  high  at  the  bottom  and  gradually 
increase  in  size  as  they  go  upward,  thus  making  the  figures  at  the  top 
and  bottom  seem  of  equal  size.  One  of  these  scenes  is  represented 
on  pjige  269.  It  is  said  that  the  bones  of  Trajan  were  buried  under 
the  column.  The  broken  granite  columns  which  appear  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture  belonged  to  the  colonnade  of  a  basilica  which 
filled  the  western  side  of  Trajan's  Forum. 

766.  Triumphal  Arches.     (Pages  211,  306.) 

These  arches,  so  characteristic  of  the  ancient  Romans,  were  erected 
in  the  most  frequented  streets  to  commemorate  the  ^^ctories  of 
generals  or  emperors.  According  to  the  space  available,  they  had  a 
single  arch,  or  three  arches,  a  large  one  in  the  centre  for  carriages, 
and  two  smaller  ones  for  foot-passengers.  Ancient  writers  mention 
21  such  arches  in  Rome.  The  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  (prominent 
in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Roman  Forum)  is  7o  feet  high  and 
82  feet  broad  and  was  erected  in  honour  of  that  emperor  and  his  two 
sons  in  a.u.  2f)3  to  commemorate  his  victoi-ies  over  the  Parthians  and 
Arabians.  The  Arch  of  Constantine,  the  best  preserved  of  these 
structures,  was  erected  by  the  Senate  and  the  jieople  of  Rome  after 
the  defeat  of  Maxentius  in  311  A.  n.,  when  Constantine  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  Christianity.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  Forum, 
spanning  the  Sacred  Way,  is  the  Arch  of  Titus,  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  conquest  of  .Tudea  by  Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus  in 
70  A.D. 
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LATIN-ENGLISH. 

[The  numbers  refer  to  seetioTis,] 


A,  ab,  prep,  icith  abl.,  from ;  by ;  on. 

abilO,  ere  -dldl,  -dltuni,  hide,  con- 
ceal. 

abdneO,  ere.  -dilxl,  •dactniu,  carry 
away,  carry  off. 

abJIclS,  ere,  -j^cl,  •Je<^tnni,  throw 
away. 

abstlneo,  Sre,  ni,  -tentuiu,  hold 
aloof,  abstain. 

absnni,  abesse,  afiil,  be  away,  be 
distant,  be  absent. 

ac,  conj.,  and,  and  also. 

accedS,  ere,  -cessi,  -cessuni,  ap- 
proach, draw  near. 

accldO,  ere,  -cidi,  happen,  befall. 

aeclplo,  ere,  -cepi,  -ceptani,  re- 
ceive ;  suffer. 

Achilles,  Is,  M.,  Achilles,  the  hero 
of  Homer's  Iliad. 

aciSs,  el,  f.,  line  (of  battle). 

aicpltcr,  adv.,  flercelj-,  vigorously. 

ad.  prep,  u-ith  ace,  to,  towards, 
against ;  with  a  view  to,  for ;  until. 

addQcG,     ere,     -duxi,     -dnrtniu, 

bring  ;  influence,  induce,  move. 
adeo,    Ire,    •!■,    -Itniu,    advance ; 

approach,  visit. 
adltns,  fis,  M.,  approach,  means  of 

approach. 
adnilulstro.      Are,      aTl,      atnni, 

manage,  attend  to. 
adorlor,  Irl,  -ortus  sum,  attack, 

assault. 
adsnm,  -esse,  -ful,  be  present,  be 

at  hand. 
adalSscSns,  -cutis,  m.,  young  man. 


ndTentns,  Os,  m.,  arrival,  approach. 
aedlficO,  are,  avi,  atom,  buUd. 
Aedul,  Sruiu,  M.  plur.,  the  Aedui, 

a  tribe  in  central  Gaul. 
aegrS,  adv.,  with  difficulty,  scarcely. 
aequns,  a,  iini,  fair,  right. 
aestas,  •tails,  f.,  summer. 
aflHelS,  ere,  -feci,  •fectum,  affect, 

visit,  overcome. 
affirms,  are,  AvI,  fttnni,  declare. 
AganieniiiOn,  -onls,  M.,  Agamem- 
non, a  Orecian  king. 
ager,  agri,  m.,  land,  field,  territory. 
agger,  -eris,  m.,  mound. 
aggredlor,  I,  -gressns  sum,  attack. 
agmen,  -minis,  n.,  line  of  march, 

column. 
ago,  ere,  egl,  actum,  drive,  move 

forward ;  do  ;  treat,  confer. 
alacrltas,  -tails,  f.,  ardour,  activity. 
allquantuni,  adv.,  some  distance. 
allquls<-qul>,  -qua,  -quid  (-quod), 

someone,  something  [456]. 
allter,  adv.,  in  another  way ;  allter 

atque,  otherwise  than. 
alius,  a,  ud,  other,  another  [207]. 
Alpes,  inm,  f.  plur.,  the  Alps. 
alter,  era,  erum,  the  other  [207]. 
altltfidO,  -dlnls,  f.,  height,  depth. 

alius,  a,  um,  high,  deep ;  N.,  altum, 
I,  as  noun,  the  sea. 

amentia,  ae,  f.,  frenzy,  madness. 

auiicltla,  ae,  f.,  friendship. 

amicus,  a,  um,  friendly;  fmperU, 
closest  or  dearest  friend. 
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niiilcMs,  I,  M.,  friend. 

Aiiilito,  ere,  •iiilsl,  •mlssuni,  lose. 

nmpllns,  adv. ,co7nparative,h^rther, 
anymore. 

anrorn,  ae,  f.,  anchor. 

aiigustas,  a,  nni,  narrow,  scanty. 

animadvert  A,  ere,  -tl,  -sum,  notice, 
observe. 

animus,  I,  m.,  spirit,  heart. 

annus,  I,  m.,  j-ear. 

ante,  prep,  xcith  ace,  before. 

anteft,  adv.,  before,  previously. 

antequam,  conj.,  before. 

apertns,  a,  nui,  open,  clear ;  un- 
protected. 

appAreS,  Cre,  nl,  Ituni,  be  clear,  be 
evident. 

appellS,  Are,  flvl,  fltuni,  name,  call. 

approplnqnO,  are,  avi,  atum,  ap- 
proach, with  dat. 

apnd,  prep,  with  ace,  with,  among. 

aqua,  ae,  f.,  water. 

Arar,  Ararls,  m.,  Arar,  a  river  in 
Gu  id. 

arbltror,  flrl,  fituH  sum,  think, 
consider. 

ArdeO,  Cre,  ftrsi,  ftr»um,  burn,  be 
flred. 

ArloTlstns,  I,  m.,  Ariovistus,  a  Oer- 
man  kiny. 

arma,  Orum,  n.  plur.,  arms. 

arniAtuH,  a,  um,  armed, 

arH,  artlH,  f.,  art. 

atque,  conj.,  and,  and  also. 

aurlor,  •tAriM,  m.,  advocate, adviser. 

aurtfirKAit,  •tAtltt,  F.,  influence, 
weight. 

audArter,  adv.,  boldly. 

audAx,  -AelH,  bold,  daring. 

audeO,  fre,  amtus  Hum,  venture, 
dare  1313]. 

audio.  Ire,  ItI,  Itum,  hear. 


auKcOf  ^re,  auxl,  anctnm,  in- 
crease [225.  N.B.]. 

aureus,  a,  um,  golden. 

aut,  coiij.,  or ;  ant . .  aut,  either. .  or. 

antem,  conj.,  but,  however. 

autumnns,  I,  m.,  autumn. 

auxlllnm,  1,  n.,  aid,  help;  plur,, 
auxiliaries,  reinforcements. 

ftyertS,  ere,  -tl,  •sum,  turn  aside. 

B 
baeulnm,  I,  n.,  staff,  wand. 
barbarus,  I,  m.,  barbarian. 
Belga,  ae,  m.,  Belgian. 
belllcSsns,  a,  um,  warlike. 
bellO,  are,  AtI,  Atum,  make  war. 
bellnm,  I,  N.,  war. 
bene,  adv.,  well. 

beneflclum,  I,  n.,  kindness,  favour. 
benign?,    adv.,    courteously,    with 

kindness. 
benlgnltAs,    •tAtIs,    f.,    kindness, 

courtesy. 
blbo,  ere,  blbl,  drink. 
bunns,  a,  nm,  good. 
brevi,  adv.,  soon,  in  a  short  time. 
brevis,  e,  short,  brief. 
Britanni.i,  ae,  F.,  Britain. 
Brltannus,  I,  m.,  Briton. 


cadfi,  ere,  eeeldl,  eAsnm,  fall. 

raeens,  a,  um,  blind. 

Caesar,  -arts,  m.,  Caesar,  efspecially 
Caius  Julius  Caesar,  lOO-UU  li.C. 

ralnniltAs,  -tatls,  f.,  disaster,  de- 
feat. 

ealeraelO,  ere,  -fTTl,  -factum,  heat. 

caplO,  ere,  cfpl,  caplum,  take, 
capture  ;  take  up  ;  adopt,  form. 

captlvus,  I,  M.,  prisoner,  captive. 

caput,  capitis,  n.,  head. 
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carmen,  •minis,  n.,  song';  charm, 

incantation. 
ear5,  carnls,  f.,  flesh. 
carrns,  i,  m.,  cart,  wagon. 
rnstra,  ornm,  n.  plur.,  camp. 
causa,  ac,  F.,  cause,  reason  ;   abl. 

causa,  for  the  sake  (of),  for  the 

purpose  (of)  [181]. 
ccdo,  ere,  cessi,  cessum,  give  way, 

retire. 
celer,  erls,  ere,  swift,  speedy. 
celerltas,  -tails,  f.,  swiftness,  speed. 
celerlter,    adv.,    quickly,    swiftly, 

speedily,  soon. 
ccnS,  are,  TitI,  atam,  dine. 
ccntnni,  a  hundred. 
ceutnrlo,  -onls,  m.,  centurion. 
ccrtns,  a,  nni,  fixed,  certain ;  cer- 

tlOreni  faclo,  inform. 
cctcrl,  ae,  a,  the  others,  the  rest. 
elbas,  I,  M.,  food. 
Circe,  es,  F.,  Circe,  a  sea-nymph  and 

sorceress. 
clrclter,  adv.  and  prep,  tvith  ace, 

about. 
clreuni,  prep,    irith   ace,   around, 

about. 
clrcnmdo,   dare,   -dedi,   -datum, 

surround,  enclose. 
clrcamvenlo.  Ire,  -TenI,  -Tentuni, 

surround. 
clterlor,    -oris,    nearer ;     C'lterlor 

dalUA,  hither  Gaul,  south  of  the 

Alps  and  no7-th  of  Italy. 
clvls.  Is,  M.,  citizen. 
civltris,  -tails,  F.,  citizenship  ;  state, 

country. 
clanilto,  are,  avi,  atum,  cry  out. 
clanio,  are,  avl,  atam,  shout,  cry 

out. 
clamor,  -Srls,  m.,  shout,  shouting, 

outcry. 
classls.  Is,  p.,  fleet. 


coepi,  Isse,  began  [125]. 

cognosco,  ere,  coguoTi,  rOgnltum, 

learn,  find  out,  ascertain  ;  perfect, 

know. 
cogo,  ere,  roegi,  coactnm,  collect; 

compel,  force. 
cohors,  eoborlls,  f.,  cohort. 
eobortor,  arl,  atussum,  encourage, 

urge,  exhort. 
coUls,  Is,  M.,  hill. 
colloco,  are,  avi,  atom,  station. 
colloquium,  I,  N.,  interview,  con- 
ference. 
colloqnor,  I,  -locfitus  sum,  have 

an  interview,  confer. 
commeatus,  &s,  m.,  supplies,  pro- 
visions. 
comniluus,  adv.,  hand  to  hand,  at 

close  range. 
commltto,    ere,    -mlsl,    -mlssnm, 

join,  engage ;  entrust. 
commoveu,    ere,  -movl,   -m5tnm, 

alarm,  dismay,  disturb,  excite. 
communis,    e,    common,    general, 

public. 
comparo,     are,     avI,     &tnm,    get 

together,  procure. 
conipello,     ere,    -pall,    -pulsnin, 

drive. 
complector,  I,  -plexus   sum,  em- 
brace. 
compleo,  ere,  evi,  etum,  flU. 
complures,  a  {gen.  -Inm),  several. 
comporto,  are,    slvl,   atum,  bring 

together,  collect. 
comprehendO,  ere,  -hendl,  -hSn- 

sum,  seize,  catch. 
concedo,  -ere,  -cessI,  cessam,  grant, 

yield. 
concilium,  i,  n.,  meeting,  council. 
conilo,  ere.  -dldl,  -dltum,  store,  put 

away ;  found. 
cOnecto,     ere,    -nexol,    -nexum, 

fasten  together. 
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cOnferS,  ferrc,  contnll,  coIIAtiini, 

collect,  gather,  convey;  se,coii" 
fcrre,  betake  one's  self,  go. 

cOnflcIo,  ere,  -feci,  -rectiiiii,  finish, 
accomplish ;  I'diifectits,  exhausted. 

conndo.  ere,  -flsus  suui,  trust,  with 
dat.  [313]. 

eoiirirnio,  are,  uvl,  atiini,  strength- 
en ;  ciieoui-agc,  arouse  ;  establish  ; 
declare. 

cAnfaglo,  ere,  -rosl,  flee. 

ronsredlor,  I,  -gressus  sum,  en- 
gage, fight 

roiijii'lo,  ere,  -jPei,  -Jectuiu,  hurl, 
throw. 

coiijiiiign,  ere,  -jaiixl,  -jQuctuni, 
unite,  join  [28-2.  X.B.]. 

rAiior,  ari,  atns  siiiii,  try,  attempt. 

ron<|uIrr>,  ere,  -qulslvi,  -qnlsltniia, 
look  about  for. 

cAnsrendu,  ere,  •sceiidl,  -scenisuni, 

climb ;  embark. 

c5iisrrn»o,  ere,  -scrlpsi,  -scrlptuni, 

enrol,  enlist. 

rOii!«equor,  I.  •xeeatiiH  snni,  over- 
take;  attain,  acquire. 

cOnsTdO,  ere,  -sMI,  •HesNom,  en- 
camp. 

rSliHllluni,  1,  N.,  plan,  design,  pur- 
pose ;  eoliiiiiQiii  eoiislllO,  by  com- 
mon consent. 

rOnKlHtO,  ere,  -slltl,  take  up  posi- 
tion ;  halt. 

rAnHpectUH,  Os,  m.,  sight,  view. 

cAnnplelO,   ere,  •spevl,  -Hpcctuni, 

see,  observe. 

rSnKtltno,  ere,  -iiT,  •Qtuiii,  deter- 
mine ;  fix,  apiKiint, 
cAnHiir-itrr>,   ere,    -snPvl,    -siM'^tiini, 

become  accustomed  [213.  N.H.J. 

roiisur'tOdo,  -dliilH,  K.,  custom  [243]. 

cAnHHir*,  ere.  -uT,  •turn,  consult ; 
take  thouglit. 


cSiisflniS,  ere,  •samp.sli  -sOmptam, 

spend ;  exhaust,  destroy. 

coiiteiido,  ere,  -tendl,  •teiitum, 
strive ;  hasten  ;  contend. 

contliiens,  -cutis,  incessant,  con- 
tinual ;  unbroken,  continuous. 

eoiiliiien.H,  -entls,  f.,  mainland,  con- 
tinent [243]. 

eoiitiiieiiter,  adv.,  continually,  con- 
tinuously. 

eontlneft,  fre,  iii,  -teutuni,  confine, 
restrain,  hem  in ;  enclose,  bound. 

roiitliiuns,  a,  uni,  successive. 

eoiitra,  prep,  with  ace,  against. 

cniitrSversla,  ae,  f.,  quarrel,  dis- 
pute. 

coiiveiilii.  Ire,  -v^nl,  -veutam, 
come  together,  assemble. 

converts,  ere,  -verti,  -ver-sum, 
turn,  change  [282.  N.B.]. 

eonvlvliini,  I,  N.,  feast,  banquet. 

eoiivoeft,  are,  AvI,  atuni,  call  to- 
gether, summon. 

eoorlor,  Irl,  -ortus.suiii,  arise,  break 
out. 

cApla,  ac,  F.,  plenty,  supply,  abund- 
ance ;  plur.,  forces,  troops. 

eAplSsus,  a,  uni,  rich. 

roriia,  Qs,  N.,  horn  ;  wing. 

corpus, -oris,  N.,  body  [384]. 

eorrlpIO,  ere,  -rlpul,  -reptam, 
snatch  up,  seize. 

rotldlunus,  a,  uni,  daily. 

eoddir-,  adv.,  daily,  everyday. 

t'rassus,  1,  m.,  Crassus,  a  Roman 
name. 

creber,  bra,  brum,  frequent,  numer- 
ous. 

<T«~drt,  ere,  -dlill,  -dltum,  believe. 

rradells,  e,  cruel. 

crOdl^llter,     adv.,     cruelly,     with 

cruelty. 
cum,  prep,  with  abl.,  with. 
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cam,  conj.,  when ;  since,  as. 

cnpldS,  adv.,  eagerly. 

cupldltSs,  -tatts,  F.,  eagerness,  long- 
ing. 

rupldas,  a,  nm,  desirous,  eager, 
fond. 

cftr,  adv.,  whj% 

carsns,  Us,  M.,  course. 

cnstos,  -Odls,  M.,  guard,  keeper. 

Cyclops,  -Spls,  M.,  Cyclops,  one  of 
a/abidous  race  of  giants,  in  Sicily. 


M,prep.  xoith  abl.,  down  from,  from, 
down  ;  concerning,  about,  of. 

dSbltns,  a,  um,  due,  proper,  well 
deserved. 

decedo,  ere,  -cessl,  •cessnm,  with- 
draw. 

decern,  ten. 

dScemS,  ere.  -crfiTl,  •crStnni,  de- 
cree, assign. 

declmus,  a,  nm,  tenth. 

dedltlo,  -uiils,  F.,  surrender  [263]. 

dSdS,  ere,  -dldl,  -dltum,  surrender 
[282.  N.B.]. 

d€dard,  ere,  -dQxi,  •ductnm,  lead 
off,  withdraw ;  draw  down,  launch. 

dSfendS,  ere,  -fendl,  •fSusam,  de- 
fend. 

dSfSnsor,  -oris,  m.,  defender. 

derero,  -ferre,  -tnll,  -latnin,  carry 
down  ;  bring ;  repoi't. 

dSflclu,  ere,  •feci,  -fectnin,  fail, 
give  out. 

delnde,  adv.,  then,  next. 

dSJlclO,  ere,  -jecl,  Jeetnm,  cast 
down  ;  dislodge;  disappoint  [438]. 

dSllgo,  are,  AtI,  atuiu,  tie,  moor. 

dellgS,  ere,  -legl,  -lectnin,  choose. 

dSmSnstrS,  are,  avl,  atani,  point 
out,  explain ;  mention,  make  men- 
tion. 


dSninm,  adv.,  at  length. 

dSnsns,  a,  nm,  thick,  dense. 

depello.  ere,  -pnll,  -pnlsnni,  drive 
awaj',  drive,  remove. 

depono,  ere,  -posni,  •posltnni,  lay 
down;  deposit;  put  away,  abandon. 

dcslllo,  IrS,  •sllni,  -snltnni,  leap 
down. 

dSslsto,  ere,  >stlti,  -stltnm,  cease, 
abandon. 

despero,  are,  AtI,  ittnni,  despair. 

destrlugo,  ere,  -strinxl,  -strictnni, 
draw,  unsheathe. 

desnni,  deesse,  defni,  be  wanting, 
be  lacking. 

deterreo,  ere,  nl,  Itnm,  deter, 
hinder. 

detlneS,  ire.  ul,  •tentuni,  detain, 
delay. 

dens,  I,  M.,  a  god. 

deroro,  Sre,  arl,  atnm,  devour,  eat. 

dexter,  tra,  trnm,  right. 

diro,  ere,  dixl,  dictum,  say,  speak ; 
appoint,  fix. 

dies,  el,  M..  day. 

dlfficlUs,  e,  difficult,  hard. 

dlfflcnltiis,  -tatis,  f.,  difficulty, 

dlllgens,  -eutls,  careful,  diligent, 

diligenter,  adv.,  carefully. 

dillgentla,  ae,  f.,  care,  diligence. 

dimlco,  are,  avl,  atnm,  fight,  en- 
gage. 

dlmlttS,  ere,  -niisl,  •mlssnm,  send 

\  out,  despatch  ;  dismiss. 

dlsc^do,  ere,  -cessl,  -cessnm,  with- 
draw, depart,  leave  [125]. 

dlscessns,  us,  m.,  departure,  with- 
drawal. 

dlsjlclS,  ere,  -jecl,  -Jectnm,  scat 
ter. 

dlspSuu,    ere,    -posni,    •posltnni, 

place  (at  intervals),  post. 
dlsslmUis,  e,  dissimilar,  unlike. 
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distA,  lire,  be  apart 

dlstrlbuA,  ere.  -al.  -Atani,  assign, 
distribute,  allot ;  divide. 

«Iia,  adv.,  long,  for  a  long  time. 

OlTellS,  -ere,  -vclll,  -Tnlsnm,  tear 
a>under. 

dIridS,  ere,  -vlsl,  -visum,  divide, 
separate. 

«lo,  dare,  dedl,  datum,  give. 

«loro6,  fre,  iil,  doctani,  teach,  ex- 
plain. 

dolor,  .5rls,  .M.,  pain,  grief. 

dolns,  1,  M.,  craft,  cunning;  trick. 

domns,  fls,  F.,  house,  home  ;  do- 
main, home,  towards  home  ;  do- 
.  m6,  from  home. 

dermis.  Ire,  IvI,  Ilnni,  sleep. 

diabltO,  aire,  Avt,  alaiu,  hesitate; 
Have  doubts. 

durenti,  ac,  a,  two  hundred. 

dAcfi,  ere,  dDxI,  diirtunt,  lead. 

dulcls,  e,  .sweet,  pleasant. 

flum,  conj.,  while  [273]. 

duo,  ae,  o,  two. 

duoderlni,  twelve. 

duodf  vislnll,  eighteen. 

duplex,  -Iris,  twofold,  double. 

dux,  duels,  M.,  leader,  guide. 

E 
e,  ex,  prep,  xcith  abl., out  of,  from,  of. 
fbrius,  a,  um,  drunken. 
edQr&,  ere,   -dOxI,  -durtum,   lead 

out. 
efflrlO,  ere,  -ffcl.  -fertam,  effect, 

acconiplisli,  niake;construct,  build. 
elTnglo,  ere,  -rogl,  escape. 
egl,  from  agO. 
ego,  luel.  I. 
fgredlor,  I,  -gressus  sum,  go  forth, 

issue    forth ;     leave ;     disembark, 

land  [438]. 
€sref(ie,  adv.,  excellently. 


fjlelft,  ere,  -jPel,  •Jectani,  throw 
out ;  »€  ejlt-ere,  rush  out. 

Cmitt5,  ere,  -misl,  -mlssam,  send 
out. 

euim,  conj.,  for. 

eo.  Ire,  II  (IvI),  Itniu,  go. 

eO,  adv.,  thither,  there,  thereon. 

eqnes,  equltls,  M.,  horse-soldier; 
pliir.,  cavalry. 

eqnester,  trls,  tre,  of  cavalry, 
cavalry. 

equltatus,  Us,  M.,  cavalry. 

eqnus,  I,  m.,  horse. 

erro,  are,  avi,  atum,  wander. 

ernmpo,  ere,  -rflpi,  -ruptnm, 
break  out,  sally  out. 

Srnptiu,  -onis,  F.,  sally,  sortie. 

et,  conj.,  and  ;  et . .  et,  both  . .  and. 

etlam,  adv.,  even,  also. 

etsi,  conj.,  although. 

Enryloelius,  I,  m.,  Eurylochus,  a 
companion  of  Ulysses. 

evado,  ere,  -Ta.sl,  -vasam,  escape. 

evenlO,  Ire,  -vcnl,  -vcntnm,  turn 
out. 

ex,  prep,  with  abl.,  out  of,  from,  of. 

exeedO,  ere,  -ee.ssl,  -ee.ssnm,  with- 
draw. 

exelpIO,  ere,  -eepl,  -reptnm,  re- 
ceive, welcome. 

excltS,  Are,  avi,  atum,  arouse. 

exeO,   Ire,    -11,   -Hum,    go    out,   go 

forth,  leave. 
exerellHs,  Qs,  m.,  army. 
exhaurlo.  Ire,  -hausi,  -hanstam, 

drain. 
e.xIstlniA.    are,    avI,    fliiiiii,  think, 

consider. 
e.xpedIO,  Ire,    IvI,  Hum,  set  free, 

make  ready ;  expedltuH,  in  light 

marching  order. 
expellS,  ere,  -pull,  -pulitani,  drive 

out 
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explurutor,  •turls,  m.,  scout. 
exploro,  fire,  Avi,  atuiii,  examine, 

reconnoitre. 
expouo,  oro.  -pusiii,  -posltiiiii,  put 

out;  lu  terrain  e.vpoiiA,  land,  put 

ashore. 
cxpRguo,  Arr,  Avi,  atuiii,   storm, 

take  by  storm. 
cxslUnui,  I,  N.,  exile. 
cxspecio.    Are,   Avi,  Atuni,    await, 

wait  (for) ;  expect ;  wait. 
extrenins,  a.  iiiii,  outermost ;  most 

distant,  remotest. 


fae4Ie,  adv.,  easily. 
faclll.s,  e,  easy. 

faclo.  ere,  feel,  Taetniu,  do ;  make, 
build. 

raciiltas,    -tAtls,    f.,    opportunity ; 

abundance. 
falsus,  a,  mil,  false. 
fTinia,  ae,  f.,  rumour,  report. 
faiues.  Is,  F.,  hunger.  . 
fere,  adv.,  almost,  nearly. 
fer«>,  ferre,  Inli,  lAtiim,  bear,  carry, 

bring ;  endure,  stand. 
fessiis,  a,  Hill,  wearied. 
ndeUs,  e,  faithful. 
rules,    ci,     F.,    faith,    faithfulness, 

fidelity. 
figura,  ae,  f.,  shape,  figure. 
filia,  ae,  f.,  daughter. 
f  illns,  i,  M.,  son.  •     ' 

finis.  Is,   M.,  end  ;  plur.,  borders, 

territory. 
fiiiltliiiiis,    a    nni,    neighbouring, 

adjacent;  as  noun,  neighbour. 
fio,  fleri,  fartiis  sum,  be  made  ;  be 

done  ;  happen. 
firiuo.  Are,  Avi,  Atiiiii,  strengthen. 
flrnius,  a,  niu,  strong. 


\floS,  ere,   evi,   etuni,  weep,  be  in 

tears. 

fliictus,  lis,  M.,  wave. 

flfiuien,  -uiliils,  N.,  river, 

fluu,  ere,  fluxi,  fliixuiii,  flow. 

fluvius,  I,  M.,  river. 

fous,  foutls,  M.,  spring,  fountain. 

forls,  adv.,  out  of  doors,  outside. 

furiua,  ae,  f.,  form,  appearance. 

forniusus,  a,  uni,  beautiful. 

forte,  adv.,  by  chance,  as   it  hap- 
pened. 

fortis,  e,  brave. 

fortlter,  adv.,  bravely,  gallantly. 

fortltado,  -dints,  f.,  bravery. 

fortuna,  ae,  f.,  fortune;  plur.,  re- 
sources, possessions,  property. 

fossa,  ae,  f.,  trench. 

frango,  ere,  fregi,  fractiiiu,  break, 
shatter ;  crush. 

frater,  -trls,  m.,  brother, 

frOns,  frontls,  f.,  forehead. 

frfietiis,  us,  M.,  fruit. 

friinientsirlus,  a,  iiiu,  of  grain  [274], 

fruiiieiitor,  Ari,  Atiis  sum,  forage, 
get  provisions. 

fruiiieiitiiiii,  i,  N.,  grain,  corn. 

friior,  i,  fructus  sum,  enjoy,  with 
abl. 

frUstra,  adv.,  in  vain. 

fnga,  ae,  f.,  fliglit  [211,  289]. 

fiiglS,  ere,  fOgi,  fiigltiim,  flee,  es 
cape. 

furor,  -Oris,  m.,  rage,  frenzy. 


Gallia,  ae,  f.,  Gaul. 
Cialliis,  i,  M.,  a  Gaul. 
gaudluni,  i,  n.,  joy,  rejoicing; 
genus,  -erls,  n.,  kind,  sort. 
(iermAnla,  ae,  F.,  Germany. 
Cienuanas,  I,  m.,  German. 
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gerO,  ere,  gessi,  gestum,  carry, 
conduct;  carry  on,  wage ;  passire, 
be  done,  take  place;  rfe*  gesta, 
exploit,  deed.' 

glgil.s,  -nntl.s,  M.,  giant. 

glatlliis,  I,  M.,  sword. 

Graccla,  ac,  k.,  Greece. 

Ciraecus,  I,  M.,  Greek. 

grAtIa,  ne,  F.,  gratitude;  gratiani 
refJ-ro,  make  a  return. 

gravis,  e,  heavy,  severe,  serious ; 
deep. 

grarller,  adv.,  seriously,  severely. 

gravA,  lire,  avi,  utum,  overcome ; 
gravalu.s,  heavy. 

gu!>lu,  are,  avI,  fituiu,  taste. 

H 
halvn't.  Pre,  iii,  iliini,  have  ;  hold. 
haltilA,  are,  url,  alum,  dwell. 
ha>ta.  ar,  k.,  sjicxr. 
haiirio.  Ire,  bau.sl,  haustuiii,  drink 

otr. 

Heclor. -oris,  M., Hector,  ^/iff/rfa/r.s-< 

oft/if  Trojciaxrarriors. 
Helena,  ae,   v.,  Helen,  the  faircKt 

woman  of  Greece. 
Helvr-lli,  oniiii,  t.\.phir.,  the  Helve- 
tians. 
berba,  ae,  v.,  plant,  herb. 
biherna,    Oriini,    n.    plur.,    winter 

camp,  winter  quarters. 
hic,  baec,  bOc,  thLs  ;  the  following  ; 

he. 
hIc,  adv.,  here. 
hIeniO,  Are,  ftvl,  iltnni,  winter,  pass 

the  witiler. 
hlcins,  bloiiil.H,  K.,  winter. 
honi5,  •liils,  M.,  mat! ;  plur.,  people. 
hOra,  ae,  f.,  hour. 
borrlblllH,  e,  terrible,  dreadful. 
bortor,  arl,  atuit  huiu,  encourage, 

urge. 


bospltiuni,  I,  N.,  hospitality. 
bostls,  Is,  M.,  enemy. 
bQc,  adv.,  hither,  here. 
baniauu8,  a,  am,  human. 
biunl,  adv.,  on  the  ground. 


Ibl,  adv.,  there. 

Idem,  eadeiu,  Idem,  the  R<ame. 

Idoneus,  a,  um,  fit,  suitable. 

igltur,  adv.,  accordingly,  therefore. 

Ignaru.s,  a,  um,  ignoraut,  not  know- 
ing. 

Iguls,  Is,  M.,  fire. 

Iguiiro,  Arc,  avl,  atnm,  not  know, 
be  igirorant  (of). 

Ignotu.s,  a,  uiu,  unknown,  strange. 

lllc,  a,  iid,  that,  he. 

liiiprdimentiiiii,  I,  n.,  hindrance; 
1)1  ur.,  baggiige. 

Impedlu,  Ire,  ItI,  Ituni,  hinder,  im- 
pede. 

lm>pelld,  ere,  -pnll,  -pulsiini,  in- 
cite, drive,  impel. 

liiiperiltor,  •torls,  m.,  commander 
(in  chief). 

Impcratiiiii,  I,  n.,  command,  order, 
bidding. 

Iniperltus,  a,  um,  inexperienced, 
unacquainted. 

Imperlum,  I,  n.,  command,  control, 
rule,sway,stiprcmacy,sovereignty. 

lmper&.  Are,  avi,  iitum,  give  orders, 
command,  order,  rule,  govern,  ii"r</i 
dat.;  require,  demand  [181.  N.B.]. 

ImpetrS,  Are,  avl,  iitum,  obtain  (a 

request). 
Impetus,  lis,  M.,  attack,  onset. 
Iniploro,  Are,  avl,  atuni,  beseech. 
lmp5nA,    ere,     -posul,    •posltum. 

place  upon,  place. 
In,  prep,  tvith  abl.,  in,  on,  among; 
vnth  ace.,  into,  to,  on. 
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In«end0,    ere,    •rendl,     •cSnsani, 

burn  ;  inflame. 

Incldo,  ere,  -cldi,  -ciisiim,  fall  into. 

liiclQdo,  ere,  -clusi,  -ciasuni,  shut 
up,  imprison. 

Inodgnitns,  a,  uiii,  unknown. 

liK-oIa,  ae,  m.,  inhabitant. 

liicoiti,  ere,  -colni,  dwell,  inhabit. 

liicolunils,  e,  safe,  unharmed,  in- 
tact. 

tncommndiim,  I,  n.,  misfortune, 
loss,  damage. 

IncredlblUs,  e,  incredible. 

Iiide,  adv.,  thence ;  then. 

Inco,  "Ire,  -ii,  •Itnni,  enter ;  enter 
upon,  begin  ;  adopt,  form  [421]. 

Infer! ns,  a,  nni,  not  done ;  re  Iii- 
ferta,  abl.  abi^oL,  without  accom- 
plishing one's  purpose. 

Inferior,  -oris,  lower. 

Snfero,  ferre,  IntnlT,  llliitnni, 
bring ;  cause,  inflict ;  advance  [394]. 

Ingens,  -entls,  huge,  vast. 

Inlmlcns,  a.  iim,  unfriendly,  hostile; 
M.,  as  7101111,  enemy. 

inlquns,  a,  hiu,  unfair,  unjusL 

Inltlnni,  i,  n.,  beginning  [445]. 

injirlo,  ere,  -jrci,  -jectuni,  put  in  ; 
impart  (to),  inspire,  arouse  (in), 
with  dat. 

injaria,  ae,  f.,  wrong  doing,  wrong, 
injury,  violence. 

Innascor,  I,  •natns  sum,  spring  up, 
be  aroused. 

Inopla,  ac,  f.,  want,  scarcity. 

Inqnlt,  defective  verb,  said  he. 

Insanla,  ae,  F.,  madness ;  In  In- 
gaulani  lurldo,  become  mad. 

Inseqnor,  I,  -seratiis  sum,  follow 
up,  pursue. 

Insldlae,  slrnni,  f.  phir.,  ambush, 
treachery ;  per  lusldlas,  treacher- 
ously. 


Instltnd,  ere,  -nl,  -fltnni,  under- 
take ;  set  about  [398] ;  build,  estab- 
lish. 

Instrnu,   ere,   -straxl,  -strActuni, 

draw  up,  arrange ;  equip,  furnish. 

Insula,  ae,  f.,  island. 

Intellegu,  ei-e,  -lexT,  •lectuni,  un- 
derstand, be  aware,  perceive. 

Integer,  gra,  grnui,  fresh. 

Inter,  prep,  with  ace,  between, 
among. 

InterclQdO,    ere.   -ciasl,  -cIAsnui, 

cut  off  [438J. 

Intereii,  adv.,  meanwhile. 

InterficIO,  ere,  -fPcI.  -fectuni,  kill, 
slay,  put  to  death. 

Interim,  adv.,  meanwhile,  in  the 
meantime. 

Interior,  -oris,  inner,  interior. 

Intermltto,  ere,  -niisi,  -mlssum, 
put  between  ;  passive,  elapse. 

InterTiilluni,  I,  n.,  interval,  dis- 
tance. 

Intra,  prep,  xcith  ace,  within. 

Intro,  are,  aTl,  situni,  enter. 

Introeu,  -Ire,  -U  (-ivl)  -Itum,  enter. 

Introltus,  us,  m.,  entrance. 

InQtllls,  e,  useless. 

Invenlo,  Ire,  -Tenl,  -ventum.  And, 
come  upon. 

InTlctns,  a,  am,  unconquered,  in- 
vincible. 

Invito,  are,  avl,  iitnm,  invite,  urge. 

Iiivitns,  a,  am,  unwilling,  against 
(one's)  will. 

Ipse,  a,  nm,  himself,  he  himself. 

Ira,  ae,  f.,  anger,  wrath. 

Irrunipo,  ere,  -rupl,  -ruptam, 
burst  in,  rush  (in). 

Irruo,  ere,  -rnl,  rush  (in). 

Is,  ea,  Id,  he  ;  that,  this,  the. 

Ila,  adv.,  thus,  so,  in  such  a  way. 

italla,  ae,  f.,  Italy. 
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Itaqne,  adv.,  accordingly,  therefore. 
ll«r,  lllnerlH,  n.,  road,  route ;  march; 

passage,  right  of  pjussing. 
Iternni.  arlr.,  again,  a  second  time. 
Ithara,  ae,   F.,   Ithaca,   an  island 

tvest  of  Greece. 


JarIA,  ere,jfrl,  Jariam,  hurl,  throw, 
cast. 

Jam,  adv.,  now,  by  this  time,  already. 

JAnuu,  ar,  k.,  door,  entrance. 

JiiIm-o,  vrr,  JassI,  Jiissuiii,  order. 

JantcA,  ere,  Jfluxl,  J&netiiin,  join 
[319J. 

JQra,  ae,  M.,  Jura,  a  range  of  moun- 
tains in  Gaul. 

JOs,  JAris,  N.,  right,  law. 

jasluii,  a,  am,  just. 


LablfnnH,  I,   m.,  Labi^nus,   one   of 

Caesar's  staff  in  Gaul. 
labor,  -firls,  m.,  toil,  labour. 
InbOrO,       aire,      &vl.     Alum,      toil, 

struggle,  be  in  distress. 
Ifir,  lartlH,  n.,  milk. 
larrHHJl,  ere,  -IvI,  -Itam,  harass. 
larrlma,  ae,  v.,  tear. 
lanis,  Oh,  m.,  lake. 
lactltla,  ae,  r.,  joy,  rejoicing. 
laplft,  -IdlH,  M.,  stone. 
liltC,  adv.,  widelj',  extensively. 
lateO,  fre,  nl,  be  hidden. 
IftdtQdo,  -dlnl)*,  K.,  width. 
lAIUH,  a,  uni,  broad,  wide. 
latn.s,  •erlH,  .v.,  side,  flank. 
IfKAtlA,  -on  1m,  r.,  embassy. 
ICgAtnii,    I,    M.,     lieutenant,     staff- 

offlcer ;  ambassador,  envoy. 
leglA,  -finlH,  v.,  legion  i'iOfX)  inen). 
Icfl^An&rlas,  a,  am,  legionary. 


levls,  e,  light,  slight,  unimportant. 

liber,  era,  eram,  free ;  undisturbed. 

llberf,  adv.,  freely. 

llberl,  Orum,  M.  plur.,  children 

llbero,  are,  AvI,  Atuni,  free. 

IlbertAs,  -tAtls.  F.,  freedom. 

Libya,  ae,  v.,  Libya,  North  Africa. 

Heel,  ere,  Ilcull,  it  is  permitted, 
trith  dat.  and  infin. ;  render  freely 
by  may,  might. 

llgneas,  a,  uni,  wooden. 

llllera,  ae,  f.,  letter ;  plur.,  des- 
patch, letter. 

lltus,  -oris,  N.,  shore,  coast. 

locus,  I,  M.,  place,  position  ;  plur. 
loea,  N.,  places,  ground,  district. 

loeQIas,  from  loquor. 

loiige,  adv.,  far. 

loiigllDdo,  -dliils,  F.,  length. 

longns,  a,  iiiii,  long. 

lo<iuor,  I,  IocHIus  sum,  speak,  say. 

loins,  I,  F.,  lotus. 

LArias,  I,  M.,  Lucius,  a  Roman 
name. 

lAx,  IAcIm,  f.,  light ;  prima  lAx, 
daybreak,  dawn. 

M 

magis,  adv.,  more  ;  rather, 

niagistrAlns,  As,  M.,  magistrate. 

niilgnlflreutla,  ae,  v.,  splendour. 

niAgnlfleus,  a,  iini,  splendid,  sump- 
tuous. 

niAgiillOdo,  -<Iinls,  f.,  greatness, 
extent,  size. 

niAguopere,  adv.,  greatly,  exceed- 
ingly. 

mAgn as,  a,  am, great,  large;  forced 
[951 ;  loud  [416] ;  strong  [500 J. 

uialc,  adv.,  badly. 

mAlA,  inillle,  m&lal,  prefer,  had 
jather  [401J. 
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malum,  I,  n.,  evil,  mishap,  mis- 
fortune. 

laialnsi,  a,  iim,  bad,  evil. 

niaueo,  ere,  luansi,  mansuiu,  re- 
main. 

luanns,  Os,  f.,  hand  ;  band,  force. 

.YlarcDS,  I,  m.,  Marcus,  a  Roman 
na  me. 

mare,  marls,  n.,  sea. 

mater,  mutris,  v..  mother. 

luatrlmonlum,  i,  n.,  marriage  ;  In 
matrlmoulutu  duco,  marry. 

matare,  adv.,  early,  soon. 

matfiro,  are,  avi,  alum,  make  haste. 

medlcameutiim,  I,  x.,  drug.  ' 

medlocrls,  e,  moderate. 

niedlas,  a,  um,  middle,  mid  [175]. 

membrani,  i,  K.,  limb. 

menslul,  Isse,  remember  [268]. 

niemor,  -oris,  ruindful. 

memorla,  ae,  f.,  memory  [208]. 

.Meuel&us,  I,  M.,  Menelaus,  king  of 
Sparta  in  Greece. 

mercator,  -torls,  m.,  trader. 

.Hercurlas,  I,  m.,  Mercury,  the  mes- 
senger of  the  gods. 

merldles,  ci,  m.,  midday,  uoon ; 
south. 

uiens,  a,  nni,  mj',  mine. 

miles,  mllltl.s,  m.,  soldier. 

mllltarls,  e,  military  ;  of  war  [157]. 

mlulme,  ail  v.,  least,  by  no  means. 

mlnltor,  ari,  atus  sum,  threaten. 

minus,  adv.,  less  ;  si  minus,  if  not. 

mlror,  ari,  ains  suiu,  wonder. 

mirns,  a,  um,  wonderful. 

mlsceu,  ere,  mlscui,  lalxtom,  mis. 

mltto,  ere.  luisi,  missuin,  send. 

modus,  I,  .M.,  manner,  fashion  ;  kind, 
sort ;  means. 

moneo,  ere,  nl,  Ituni,  advise,  warn. 

mdns,  montls,  ai.,  mountain. 


monstro,  are,  ari,  filnm,  point  out, 

show. 

monstrum,  i,  x.,  monster. 

mora,  ae,  f.,  delay. 

luoror,  ari,  atns  sum,  delay,  wait. 

mors,  taortis,  f.,  death. 

moreo,  ere,  moTi,  motnni,  move. 

mox,  adv.,  soon. 

mnller,  -erls,  f.,  woman. 

multltudu,  -dluls,  f.,  large  number, 
amount. 

mnllo,  adv.,  much. 

mnltum,  adv.,  much. 

multns,  a,  nm,  much ;  plitr.,  many. 

muulo.  Ire,  ItI,  Kum,  fortify,  pro- 
tect. 

mOiiItlo,  -onls,  F.,  fortification, 
fortifying. 

mitnas,  -erls,  x.,  gift,  offering. 

luarns,  i,  M.,  wall. 

N 

nam,  conj.,  for. 

uanclscor,  I,  uaetns  snni,  get,  ob- 
t<iin,  meet  with. 

natlo,  -onls,  f.,  tribe,  nation. 

natfira,  ae,  f.,  nature. 

iiauta,  ae,  m.,  sailor. 

uarlcnla,  ae,  f.,  boat. 

niivlgo,  are,  avi,  atum,  sail. 

naTls,  is,  f.,  ship. 

ne,  adv.,  lest,  that . .  not;  not. 

nee,  conj.,  nor,  and  not ;  nee  .  .  nee, 
neither .  .  nor. 

necessario,  adv.,  necessarily,  of  ne- 
cessity. 

neco,  are,  avi,  aSuni,  kiU,  slay. 

nego,  are,  StI,  atum,  deny,  say  .  . 
not. 

negotluni,  I,  x.,  business,  aiTair. 

neinS  (nemlnls),  M.,  no  one,  nobody; 
in  !,0S,  i-O/,,  Xonian  [349]. 
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]i«<inr,  coti.it  nor,  and  not;  uequc  . . 

ut-qur,  neither  . .  nor. 
neuter,  tra,  train,  neither  [205J. 
nfve,  coiij.,  and  not. 
nihil,  indeclinable,  N.,  nothing. 
nisi,  conj.,  if  not ;  unless,  except. 
nobllls,  e,  well-born,  noble ;  famous. 
noeefi.  Pre,  nl,  Itnni,  harm,  injure, 

damage,  tcith  dat. 
nueta,  adv.,  hy  night. 
nolA,  nolle,  nOlni,  be  unwilling,  do 

nut  wish  [i&i\. 
nOnien,  -minis,  n.,  name. 
non,  adv.,  not. 
nOnduni,  adv.,  not  yet. 
nunne,  not,  in  questions  [^2\. 
nounDIlI,  ae,  a,  some,  some  few. 
not,  noNlruna,  wc. 
noster,  tra,  trunt,  our[2S2]. 
not  as,  a,  am,  known,  familiar. 
norem,  nine. 

novltus,  -tatls,  v.,  novelty. 
novns,    a,    um,    new  ;    novae    r«"s, 

cliange,  revolution  [171]. 
nox,  noctis,  f.,  night. 
nfillus,  n,  uni,  no,  none,  not  one  [20.')]. 
nam,  i;i  quest  ions  [ii'l]. 
nameruH,  I,  m.,  number. 
nnm«iaam,  adv.,  never. 
none,  adv.,  now. 
nOnllo.  are,  avl.  ainni.  announce, 

report  :  iirintlaluiii  eHt,  word 'was 

brouglit. 
ndntlus,  i,  .m.,  mesuenger. 
nilper.  mlv.,  lately. 

o 

ob,  jrrep.  xrith  ace,  on  account  of, 

because  of. 
olilIrI«ror,  I.  oblllns  muiii.  forget, 

be  forgetful,  vith  f/in. 
obserrrt.   are,    a>I,   Stoui,   beg,   be- 

Beech. 


obses,  obsldls,  m.,  hostage. 
obstrn5,    ere,   •strD.vI,  •strHetnm, 

barricade. 
obtempero,  arc,  arl,  fitum,  obey. 
I    obtlneo,  ere,  ul,   obtentnm,  hold, 

possess. 
'    ot-c.lslo,  -onls,  F.,  opportunity. 
■    oreasus,  Os,  M.,  setting. 
I    occldo,  ere,  -cirti,  -eisam,  slay,  kill. 
occnpatns,  a,  uni,  occupied,  busy. 

engaged, 
oeenpo,  are,  avl,  atum,  seize,  take 

possession  of. 
oceurro,     ere,     -currl,      -cursuui, 

meet,  xrith  dat. 
Oceauus,  I,  m.,  ocean. 
oeto,  eight. 
oculus,  I,  M.,  eye. 
ollm,  adv.,  once  upon  a  time. 
oninlnS,   adv.,   in    all,    altogether; 

entirely  ;  only  ;  at  all. 
omnls,  e,  all,  every. 
onerarlus,    a,    nm,    for    burden^  ■. 

niivla  oneraria,  transport. 
oiiiss,  -crls,  N.,  burden,  weight. 
oppldnm,  i,  n.,  town. 

opprlniA,   ere,    -pressl,    -pres.siiiii. 

overpower,  overcome,  burden. 

oppOsnatir*,    -JinlH,  F.,  attack,  as- 
sault. 

oppO<;no,   are,   Avl,   fitum,  attack, 
assault. 

optlmuH,  a,  uni,  best[l<J5]. 
opus,  -eris,  n.,  work,  task. 
oratio,  -r>iils,  F.,  speech  [300]. 
flrdO,  -fllnls,  .m.,  order  ;  rank,  line. 
orlor,  Irl,  ortns  Sum,  arise,  rise. 
firo,  are,  alvl,  Atum,  beg,  entreat. 
osten«iA,    ere,   -lendl,   -tPnsum   or 
•teuiuni,  show,  disclose,  declare. 

ovlH.  Ih,  f.,  sheep. 
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pallls,  >fldls,  F.,  marsh. 

par,  paris,  equal  [176]. 

parcfl,  ere,  peperci,  parsum,  spare, 
inth  dat. 

pareo,  ere,  ni,  Ituni,  be  obedient, 
obey,  with  chit. 

Paris,  -Idls,  Ji.,  Paris,  a  iirince  of 
Troy. 

paro,  are,  iivi,  atam,  prepare,  pro- 
cure [349];  paratii.s,  a,  uni,  ready. 

pars,  partis,  f.,  part ;  side,  direc- 
tion [365]. 

parvus,  a,  laiii,  small. 

passim,  adv.,  in  every  direction. 

passns,  Qs,  m.,  pace  ;  inille  pas.sOs, 
mile  [231.  fn.]. 

pater,  patris,  m.,  father. 

patlor,  I,  passus  sum,  allow ;  en- 
dure, suffer. 

patrla,  ae,  f.,  native  land. 

Patroclns,  I,  M.,  Patroclus,  a  Greek 
icai~rioi: 

paurl,  ae,  a,  few. 

paucltas,  -tatis,  f.,  small  number. 

panlo,  adv.,  a  little,  shortly,  some- 
what. 

pauliim,  adv.,  a  little,  a  short  dis- 
tance. 

pax,  pacts,  F.,  peace  [99]. 

pecus,  -oris,  x.,  cattle,  herd  ;  flock. 

pedes,  pedltls,  M.,  foot-soldier ; 
plur.,  infantry. 

pedester,  -tris,  -tre,  of  infantry. 

pedltatus,  Os,  m.,  infantry. 

pello,  ere,  pepnli,  pulsnm,  drive  ; 
defeat. 

Penelope,  es,  f.,  Penelope,  the  wife 
of  Ulysses. 

per,  prep,  with  ace,  through, 
throughout ;   about  [494]. 

perfero,  -rcrrc,  -tuli,  •latum,  bring ; 
report ;  bear,  submit  to. 


perllclfl,  ere,  -feci,  •feetnni,  finish. 
perlcnlo.sus,  a,  nni,  dangerous. 
periculnm,  I,  n.,  danger,  risk. 
peritns,  a,  nm,  skilful,  skilled,  ac 

quainted,  icith  gen.  [432]. 
permoveo,  ere,  -moTi,  •motam,  in 

fluence,  affect,  alarm. 
perpanel,  ae,  a,  very  few. 
perpetuus,  a,  um,  unbroken,  last- 
ing ;  ill  perpetuuni,  for  ever. 
perrnmpo,    ere,    -rQpi,    >rnptuni, 

break  through. 
persplclo,    ere,  -spexi,  -spectum, 

see  clearlj-,  perceive. 
persnadeo,   ere,  •suasi,    •suasum, 

persuade,  induce,  xrith  dat. 
perterreo,  ore,   ui,  Itum,    terrify, 

frighten. 
portlneo,  ere,  ni,  extend  ;  tend. 
perturbs,  are,  fivi,    atnni,    throw 

into  confusion,  confuse ;  alarm. 
pervenlo.     Ire,     -Teni,     -venlum, 

come,  arrive,  reach  [125]. 
pes,  pedis,  M.,  foot  [394]. 
pets,  ere,    petlvi,  petitnm,  seek ; 

ask,  request. 
pllum,  1,  N.,  javelin. 
plnguls,  e,  fat. 
pliinltles,  ei,  f.,  plain. 
plflrlmnm,  adv.,  most,  very  much. 
plils,  piarls,  more  [197]. 
poculnm,  I,  N. ,  cup,  goblet. 
poena,  ae,  f.,  penalty. 
polllceor,  eri,  Itus  sum,  promise. 
Polypbemns,    I,    n.,    PolypheKuis, 

the  famous  Cyclops. 
pSno,  ere.  posni,  posltum,  place; 

pitch  (camp) ;  2'>assive,  depend  (on). 
pSns,  pontls,  M.,  bridge  [349]. 
populor,  ari,  atns  sum,  devastate, 

lay  waste. 
popnlns,  1,  M.,  people,  nation. 
porcas,  I,  M.,  pig.  swine. 
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porta,  ne.  f.,  pate. 

ports,  Are,  fivl,  atnni,  carry,  bear. 

porta)*,  Os,  M.,  harbour. 

po.scO,  ero,  poposrl,  demand. 

pofiHessiS,  •oiii.H,  v.,  possession,  oc- 
cupation. 

po.ssnni,  posse,  potol,  bo  able,  can 
[377]. 

post,  prep.  u~ith  ace,  after,  behind. 

posteA,  adv.,  afterwards. 

postrrus,  a,  nni,  next,  following. 

postqaani,  conj.,  after,  when. 

postulS,  Aro,  AvI,  Atam,  demand, 
i-equire,  ask. 

potJ'ns,  -riitis,  powerful. 

potr^tAs,  -tatis,  v.,  power,  oppor- 
tunity [H:.]. 

praearQtiis,  a,  uni,  sharpened  at 
the  end. 

praecfdO,  ere,  •cchsI,  •cessnm,  sur- 
pa.ss. 

praeda,  ae,  f.,  plunder,  booty  [152]. 

praedIrS,  aire,  A\I,  Atuni,  announce, 
assert, 

prneilo,  •dfinis,  m.,  robber,  pirate. 

praedor,  Arl,  aliis  siini,  plunder, 
pillage. 

praerertn»,I,M.,  officer,  commander. 

praeflelO,    ere,   -fTTl,   -fectuni,  set 

over,  i)Ut  iti  command  (charge)  of 
[378.  N.B.]. 
praeniltto,    ere,    -niisl,    -nilsHuiii, 

send  in  advance. 

praeH^ns,  -entis,  immediate,  in- 
stant. 

praesldlam,  I,  n.,  garrison,  guard. 

praeslA.    Are,     -HtitT,    -statiini    or 

•stllum,  be  superior,  sTiriwiss,  nHth 
dot. ;  praeHtat,  it  is  preferable  or 
better. 

praesam,  -esse,  -rnl,  be  over,  be  in 
cnmmand  (charge)  of,  command, 
vfith  dat. 


praeter,  prep,  with  ace,  beyond, 
past;  except. 

praetereA,  adv.,  besides,  else. 

premff,  ere,  pressi,  pressani,  press; 
hara.s.s,  beset ;  jnisn.,  be  hard  pres- 
sed. 

I'rlanias,  I,  m.,  Priam,  the  lant  king 
of  Troy. 

prIniS,  adv.,  at  first. 

prlniam,  adv.,  first,  in  the  first 
place. 

primus,  a,  iini,  first  [308]. 

priiiceps,  -rlpls,  >!.,  leading  man, 
chief  man,  chief. 

prineipatus,  Os,  M.,  leadership. 

prlns,  adv.,  earlier ;  prins  .  .  qiiaiii 
until  (literally,  sooner  .  .  thani. 

pro,  prep,  with  abl.,  before,  in  front 
of ;  instead  of,  in  return  for. 

probJi,  Are,  Avi,  atnm,  test;  ap- 
prove, favour. 

prflcMo,  ere,  •cessi,  -oessum,  ad- 
A'ance,  proceed. 

procnrro,  ere,  -enrrl,  -enr.sam,  run 
forward,  charge. 

prOdeii,  Ire,  -li,  -Ituni,  come  forth, 
come  out. 

prodOcS,  ere,  -dllxl,  -ductuni,  lead 
forth. 

proollnin,  I,  n.,  battle. 

profeetio,  -oiils,  F.,  setting  out,  de- 
parture. 

proflrlo,  ere,  -fr-el,  -fertiim,  ac- 
complish. 

proflclsror,  I,  •fectns  sum,  set  out.   v) 

profuRlo,  ere,  -rosi,  flee,  make  one'.s 

escape. 

prftgredlor,  I,  -gressus  sum,  ad- 
vance, proceed. 

prohlbeA,  ere,  ul,  Itum,  keep,  pre- 
vent [1(57.  N.B.]. 

pWiJielfi,  ere,  •J€cl,  •Jectuui,  throw 
down,  throw. 
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promo,  ere,  prOnipsI,  prOniptuni, 

bring  out. 

prope,  adv.,  nearlj-,  almost,  near; 
Xjrcp.  with  ace,  near. 

propter,  prep,  with  ace,  on  account 
of. 

prupnlso,  are,  Avi,  atuiu,  repel. 

prosplciu,  ere,  -spexi,  •speetuin, 
provide  (for),  attend  (to),  secure. 

prosteriio,  ere,  -stravi,  -.strsituni, 
stretch  prostrate. 

proTelio,  ere,  -Texi,  -vectum,  carry 
forward  ;  passive,  proceed. 

provides,  ?re,  -vldi,  -visum,  fore- 
see ;  provide,  secure. 

provlucla,  ae,  f.,  province. 

proxlmus,  a,  iini,  nearest,  next 
[196]. 

prQdens,  -entls,  discreet,  prudent. 

prudentla,  ae,  v.,  prudence,  sa- 
gacity. 

pQbllcuit,  a,  Hiu,  public,  of  the  state. 

Pfibllus,  I,  M.,  Publius,  a  Roman 
name. 

paella,  ae,  f.,  girl,  maiden. 

paer,  crl,  m.,  boy. 

pasna,  ae,  f.,  fight,  fighting,  battle. 

pOgno,  are,  avi,  ataiii,  fight. 

pulcber,  chra,  ehriini,  beautiful. 

Q 
qnaero,  ere,  qnaesivi,  quaesituni, 

ask,  inquire  (ab=o/)  ;  seek. 
quails,  e,  of  what  sort,  what. 
quani,  adv.,  than ;  tcith  superlatives 

as as  possible  [249]. 

quantus,  a,   urn,  how  great,  how 

large. 
quartus,  a,  uui,  fourth. 
quasi,  adv.,  as  if,  as  it  were. 
quattnor,  four. 
-que,  enclitic  conj.,  and  [62]. 
qui,  quae,  quod,  who,  which,  what, 

that  [254]. 


quidani,   quaedam,  quiddam   or 

quoddam,  certain  [loS]. 
quidem,  adv.,  to  be  sure,  indeed; 

ue  .  .  quidem,  not  even. 
quiudeclm,  fifteen. 
quingeud,  ae,  a,  five  hundred. 
quiuquagliita,  fifty. 
quinquc,  five. 
quiutus,  a,  nm,  fifth. 
qnis,  quae,  quid,  who,  which,  what 

[341]. 
quis,  qua,  quid  or  quod,  any  [457]. 
quisquam,  quldquam,  any  [457]. 
qnlsquc,    quaeque,    quldque     or 

quodque,  eacli  [459]. 
qnivls,  qnaevis,  quldvis  or  quod* 

vis,  any  [457]. 
quo,  adv.,  whither,  where  [343.  N.B.J, 
quod,  conj.,  because. 


ratio,  -onis,  f.,  method  ;  manner, 

way. 
recens,  -eutls,  receHt,-ftew. 
recipio,  ere,  -cepi,  -eeptum,  regain, 

recover ;  icith  se,  betake  one's  self, 

retreat,  recover,  rally. 
reda,  ae,  F.,  wagon. 
reddo,  ere,  rcddldi,  reddltuni,  give 

back,  restore. 
redeo.  Ire,  -II,  -itniu,  return. 
reditus,  us,  M.,  return. 
redfloo,  ere,  -duxl,  -ductnni,  lead 

back ;  restore. 
refero,    -ferre,    rettull,    relatum, 

bring   back,   carry   back ;    report 

[394]. 
reglo,  -onis,    f.,    district,  country, 

region. 
regnum,  i,  n.,  kingdom,  rule,  sov- 
ereignty. 
rejicio,   ere,   -jeci,    -jectuiu,    hurl 

back ;  throw  away. 
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rellnqnO,     ere,     •llqal,     •Uctani, 

leave  behind,  leave. 

rellqnns,  a,  nm,  remainingr,  rest 
175.  fn.]. 

removes,  ?re,  -niOvI,  •mOtuiu,  re- 
move, withdraw. 

rt^mos,  I,  M.,  oar. 

renovO,  a'lre,  avl,  utuni,  renew. 

renOntlO,  are,  ilvi,  utani,  report, 
bring  back  word. 

rcpello,  ere,  reppnll,    repiilsnm, 

drive  back,  repulse. 
reperlS,  Ire,   rcpperl,   repertnui, 

find,  discover. 

repletas,  a,  am,  filled. 
reporto,  Are,  ari,  atum,  carry  back, 
bring  back. 

rfs,  rel,  f.,  thing,  matter,  affair, 
circumstance ;  rCs  pObllca,  public 
interest,  state,  public  business. 

resists,  ere,  -slltl,  resist,  oppose, 
vHth  dat. 

respondeO,  ?re,  -spondl,  •spun* 
snm,  reply,  answer. 

reiipOnsam,  I,  N.,  answer,  reply. 

restltaS,  ere,  -nl,  -atam,  put  back, 
restore,  replace;  renew;  rebuild. 

retlneO,  £re,  nl,  •tentam,  restrain. 
reverter,  I,  return. 
revoofi,  Sre,  fivl,  fitum,  recall. 
rPx,  rfgl'*,  M.,  king. 
KhJ^nuH,  I,  M.,  the  Rhine. 
Rhodaiius,  I,  M.,  the  Rhone. 
rlpa,  ae,  f.,  bank. 
roKo,  are,  alvl,  fltam,  ask. 
KSmaniis,  a,  uni,  Roman. 
KomaniiH,  I,  .vi.,  a  Roman. 
rQmor,  -oris,  M.,  rumour,  report. 
mmpfi,  ere,  rOpI.  ruptani,  break. 
rftrsus,  adv.,  agaiu. 


saepe,  adv.,  often. 

salOs,  -Otis,  F.,  safety  [109]. 

salvus,  a,  uni,  safe,  well. 

Saittoiies,  uni,  m.  plur.,  the  San- 
tones,  a  tribe  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ga  id. 

satis,  adv.  and  indeclinable  ad.j., 
enough,  sufficiently  ;  satis  facIO, 
satisfy,  apologize,  with  dat. 

sa\uni,  I,  N.,  stone. 

solo,  Ire,  ivi,  Ituiu,  know. 

serlbo,  ere,  scripsi,  scrlptnm, 
write. 

sed,  conj.,  but. 

sedeo,  ere,  sMI,  sessoni,  sit,  sib 
down. 

semper,  adv.,  always. 

seiifitiis.  As,  M.,  senate. 

sen  II 5,  Ire,  sSnsI,  sSnsnm,  feel,  per- 
ceive. 

septeni,  seven. 

Septimus,  a,  um,  seventh. 

Sciinaiil,  orum,  m.  plur.,  the  Se- 
quani,  a  tribe  of  east  central  Gaul. 

sequor,  I,  seclltus  sum,  follow. 

servltOs,  -tOtls,  F.,  slavery. 

servus,  I,  m.,  slave. 

sescenti,  ae,  a,  six  hundred. 

scxaglntjl,  sixty. 

8l,  C07iJ.,  if. 

sic,  adv.,  thus,  so. 

sicut,  adv.,  as. 

signuni,  I,  N.,  signal ;  standard  [282]. 

8llva,  ae,  f.,  wood,  forest. 

simllls,  0,  like,  similar. 

simui,    adv.,   at   the    same    time; 

simul  ae,  as  soon  as. 
simulu.  Are,  avl,  Atum,  pretend. 
siuv,  prep,  irithabl.,  without. 
sinister,  tra,  trum,  left. 
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socliis,  i,  M.,  ally;  comrade. 

s»l,  soils,  M.,  sun  ;  the  Sun-god. 

sdlnni,  adv.,  only. 

sOIds,  a,  uni,  only,  alone  [205]. 

soItS,  ere,  solvl,   soiatnni,  loose, 

release  ;   navem  solvo,  set  sail ; 

poeuani  solv6,  pay  a  penalty. 
soninns,  I,  m.,  sleep. 
sopor,  -Oris,  M.,  sleep,  stupor. 
sorer,  -Oris,  f.,  sister. 
sors,  sortls,  f.,  lot ;  ad  sortem  re- 

Tocari,  be  decided  by  lot. 
Sparta,  ae,  f.,  Sparta,  a  famous  city 

of  Greece.  . 

spatlnm,  I,  n.,  space,  distance ;  time. 
species,  ei,  f.,  appearance,  form. 
specto,  are,  avi,  atuni,  look,  face. 
specns,  Os,  M.,  cave,  cavern. 
spelnuca,  ae,  f.,  cave,  cavern. 
sperno,  ere,  sprevl,  spretani,  de- 
spise, scorn. 
sperS,  are,  avI,  StniH,  hope. 
spSs,  el,  F.,  hope. 
sponte,  p.,  only  in  abl.   sing.,   of 

(one's)  own  accord. 
statlm,  adv.,  at  once,  immediately. 
statio,  -onls,  f.,  outpost,  guard. 
sto,  are,  steti,  statuni,  stand. 
stndeo,  €re,  ui,  be  eager,  be  zealous. 
stadlam,  I,  N.,  zeal,  eagerness. 
sub,  prep,  with  ace.  and  abl.,  under ; 

close  to  [438]. 
sabdDco,     ere,     -dDxI,     -dnctnm, 

draw  off. 
snbeo,  Ire,  -11,  -Itniu,  undergo. 
8ablt5,  adv..  suddenly. 
subJIclS,  ere,  -jeei,  •jectnm,  place 

beneath,  with  ace.  and  dat. 
snblatns,  a,  nm,  from  tollO. 
snbsequor,  I,  -secQtns  sani,  follow 

closely,  follow  after. 
subsldian),  I,  n.,  support,  reinforce- 

menta 


saecedo,  ere,  -cessi,  -cessnm,  come 
close  up,  advance. 

sudls,  is,  F.,  stake. 

SnSbl,  Ornm,  M.  plur,,  the  Suebi,  a 
tribe  of  north-western  Germany. 

sni,  slbi,  himself,  him  [278]. 

snminas,  a,  nm,  greatest,  utmost, 
extreme,  signal ;  top  [198]. 

superior,  -Oris,  higher,  upper; 
former  [198]. 

snperO,  &re,  avI,  fitnm,  conquer; 
surpass,  exceL 

snppllcliuu,  I,  N.,  punishment. 

supra,  adv.,  above. 

sasclplo,  ere,  -eepi,  -eeptnm,  under- 
take, incur. 

sasplcor,  arl,  atns  sam,  suspect. 

snstlneO,  ere,  ni,  -tentam,  with- 
stand, sustain,  endure. 

snstull,  from  toIlO. 

sans,  a,  nm,  his,  his  own;  their, 
their  own  [281.  b], 

T 

tarn,  adv.,  so. 

tamen,  adv.,  still,  yet,  however. 

Tamesis,  Is,  m.,  Thames. 

tandem,  adv.,  at  length,  at  last. 

tangO,  ere,  tetlgl,  tactum,  touch. 

tantas,  a,  nm,  so  great,  such  great, 
such. 

telam,  I,  N.,  weapon,  missile. 

tempestas,  -tatis,  F.,  storm,  weather. 

tempns,  -oris,  N.,  time. 

teneO,  ere,  ni,  tentnm,  hold,  keep, 
restrain. 

tergnm,  I,  N.,  back,  rear  [282]. 

terra,  ae,  f.,  land ;  country. 

terreO,  fire,  nl,  Itnm,  frighten,  ter- 
rify. 

terror,  -Oris,  M.,  terror,  panic. 

tetlgi,  from  tango. 

Tiberls,  Is,  m.,  Tiber. 
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Umeli,  Cre,  nl,  fear,  have  fears. 

tlmor,  .Oris,  m.,  fear. 

tollO,  ere,  snstall,  sublfltnm,  raise ; 
remove,  take  away ;  toith  ancora, 
weigh  [189]. 

tOtnN,  a,  nni,  whole,  all  [205]. 

trilctfi.  Are,  flrl.  Stum,  handle,  feel. 

trAdO,  ere,  •dldl,  ^dltani,  give  up, 
surrender. 

trAdOrO,  ere,  •dllxl,  •dnctnni,  lead 
across,  take  across,  lead,  bring. 

IrahO,  ere,  trAxI,  trActani,  draw. 

IrAns,  prep,  irith  ace,  across. 

transdarO,  see  trAdficO. 

trAn.seO,  Ire,  'll,  •Ituni,  cross. 

trAnsfodlS,  Ire,  •fOdl,  -rossam, 
pierce. 

trAnsportS,  Are,  ftvl,  Stum,  carry 
across,  bring  over. 

(recenti,  ae,  a,  three  hundred. 

tribaiiu.s,  I,  M.,  tribune. 

triduuni,  I,  n.,  three  days. 

triplex,  •pllrls,  triple. 

TrOJa,  ae,  k.,  Troy,  a  city  in  the 
north-west  of  Asia  Minor. 

TrfiJAnufi,  I,  m.,  Trojan,  an  in- 
habitant of  Troy. 

to,  tul,  you,  thou. 

luiii,  adv.,  then,  thereupon. 

tumultaM,  Qn,  m.,  noise,  uproar, com- 
motion. 

turrlft,  is,  F.,  tower. 

tllla>«,  a,  am,  safe. 

tuuH,  a,  nm,  your,  thy. 


■bl,  adv.,  when;  where  [343.  N.B.^ 

airlxror,  I,  altuit  Nuin,  avenge. 

I'IIxFn,  In,  M.,  Ulysses,  the  shrewdest 
of  the  Greek  kings  before  Troy, 
and  the  hero  of  Homer' a  Odyssey. 

Allaii,  a,  nm,  any  [205,  457]. 


ultlmns,  a,  nm,  most  distant,  r^ 

motest ;  last. 
nltrft,  prep,  ivith  ace,  beyond. 
QuA,  adv.,  along,  together. 
uude,   adv.,   whence,    from   which 

(what)  place  [343.  N.B.]. 
andlque,  adv.,  on  all  sides,  from  all 

sides. 
Onas,  a,  um,  one  ;  alone,  only  [205]. 
nrbs,     nrbis,    F.,    city,    especially 

Rome. 
usque,  adv.,  even  (to),  right  up  (to). 
/Ilsas,  Us,  M.,  experience ;  use,  ser- 
'^    vice  [432]. 

ut,  conj.,  that,  in  order  that ;  so  that; 

with  indicative,  as  ;  when. 
uter,  Dtra,  utrum,  which  (of  two) 

[205]. 
Oter,  Otrls,  m.,  skin,  leather  bottle. 
uterque,  utraque,  utrumque,  each 

(of  two)  [205,  459]. 
Otllls,  e,  useful.  —  ""^ 

fitor,  I,  Qsus  sum,  use,  with  abl.  [356]. 
uxor,  'Oris,  F.,  wife. 


vagor,  Arl,  Stus  sum,  wander,  roam 

about. 
valeG,  fre,  ul,  Ituni,  be  strong  [416]; 

have  power,  be  efficacious  [499]. 
vAIIum,  I,  N.,  wall,  rampart. 
vAs,  vAsIs,  N.,  vessel,  jar. 
TAstO,  Are,  AvI,  Atum,  lay  waate, 

ravage. 
Tehementer,     adv.,      exceedingly, 

greatly;  vigorously. 
Teh6,    ere,    vexl.   Tectum,    carry, 

passive,  sail. 
Ten^num,  I,  n.,  drug;  poison. 
veniS,  Ire,  vi'iil,  veutum,  come. 
venter,  tris,  m.,  belly. 
vPr,  vJ'rIs,  N.,  spring. 
verbum,  I,  n.,  word. 
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vereor,  eri,  itus  miiu,  fear. 
vero,  adv.,  but,  however. 
vcrto,  ere,  -ti,  -811111,  turn  [282]. 
VesoutlS,  -onls,  F.,  Vesontio,  a  town 

in  eastern  Oaul. 
vesper,  erI,  m.,  evening. 
vester,  tra,  trnni,  your. 
vetus,  veterls,  old. 
via,  ae,  f.,  way,  road,  route,  journey. 
y\ci,  from  vineo. 
Victoria,  ae,  f.,  victory. 
vlfus,  i,  M.,  village. 
video,  ere,  virtl,  vlsom,  see;  videop, 

seem. 
Tlgilla,  ae,  f.,  watch. 
vigluti,  twenty. 
villa,  ae,  f.,  country-house. 
vliiclA,  Ipe,  vlnxl,  vlnctniu,  bind. 


vlnco,  ere.  vicl,  vlctnin,  conquer. 

viuuui,  I,  N.,  wine. 

vlr,  virl,  m.,  man. 

vlrtfis,  -tails,  f.,  valour. 

vis,  vim,  vi,  f.,  force,  violence, 
might;  power,  virtue  [500];  plur., 
vires,  luni,  strength,  vigour  [472]. 

•vts&rua,  from  video. 

vivo,  ere,  vixl,  vlctuni,  live. 

vivus,  a,  um,  alive. 

vlx,  adv.,  scarcely,  hardly. 

voro,  are,  avi,  atnni,  call. 

volo,  velle,  voliil,  wish,  be  willing 

[401]. 
vSs,  vestrum,  you. 
vox,  voels,  F.,  voice;  cry. 
Tulnero,  are,  avi,  atani,  wound. 
vnlnns,  -erls,  n.,  wound. 
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ENGLISH-LATIN. 

For  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  reference  should  be   maile  to  the 
Lot  in- English  VocahiJary.      The  numbers  refer  to  aectiori».] 


abandon,  desisto,  ere  (ofc/.). 
able,  bo,  possum,  posse,  potui  [37fi]. 
about  (  =  concerning),  de(abl.); 
(  =  arouml),  circum  (ace); 
(ivith  nuinerals),  circiter. 
nbont  to—,  [ai8]. 
above  (adf.),  supra. 
absent,  be,  iibsum,  abesse,  aful. 
abundanre,  copia,  ae,  F. 
arrunipllsb,  conflcio,  ere. 
according  to,  [415]. 

arrount,  on of,  propter,  ob  (ace.). 

accuKtonied,  be,  consuevi  [243]. 
acquire,  consequor,  i. 
acrosii,  trans  (ace). 
adjacent,  finitimus,  a,  uiu. 
adopt  (plan),  cupiO,  cre;.ine6,  ire. 
advance,  progredior,  i. 
advance,  Mend  In,  praemittd,  ere. 
advise,  moneo,  ere. 
advoi'ate,  auctor,  -toris,  m. 
alTalr,  res,  rei,  F. 
urraid,  be,  vereor,  erL 
aner  (prep,  and  adv.),  post  (ace.); 

(coiij.).  postquiiin  [646]. 
uKalii.  rursus. 
a;;alii>>t,  contra  (ace.). 
aid,   auxilium,   i,    X.;  give,   brln;;, 

lentl ,    auxilium      fero,     ferre; 

send,  come  to or,  [431]. 

alarni,   commoveO,  ere  ;  permoveo, 

Ore. 
all,  omnis,  e  ;  at  ail,  In  ail,  omnitio; 
not  at  all.  nihil. 


allow,  patior,  I;  be  allowed,  licet, 
ere  [637]. 

ally,  socius,  i,  m. 

almost,  fere ;  prope. 

alone,  solus,  a,  um ;  unus,  a,  uiii. 

along  (witb),  una  (cum). 

already,  jam. 

also,  etiam. 

although,  etsi,  quamquam  [563]. 

altogether,  omnino. 

always,  semper. 

ambassador,  legatus,  I,  m. 

among,  inter,  apud  (ace). 

amount,  multitddo,  -dinis,  f. 

and,  et,  -que,  atque,  ac  [426];  and 
not,  neque  [701.  tn.\ 

announce,  nuntio,  are. 

another,  alius,  a,  ud  [20.5];  one  an- 
other, inter  se  [662.  ii]. 

answer,  make  answer,  responded, 
ere. 

any,  anyone,  anything.  [4.57]. 

apart,  be,  disto,  are. 

appoint,  constituo,  ere. 

approach  (noun),  (-cominij),  adven- 
.tus,  us,  M.;  means  of  approach, 
aditus,  us,  m. 

approach  (verb),  appropiiiquo,   are 

(dat.y,  accedo,  ere. 
approve,  probo,  are. 
arise,  orior,  Iri ;  coorior,  iri. 
arms,  arma,  drum,  n. 
army,  exercitus,  us,  m. 
arouse,  cOnfirmo,  are. 
arrival,  adventus,  Qs,  M. 
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arrive,  venio,  ire ;  pervenio,  ire. 

art  of  ■war,  res  militaris,  F. 

as  (=since),  cum  ;  (  =  while),  dum,  or 
cum;  (= according  as),  ut ;  (relative 
pronoun),  [668] ;  of  result,  [528] ;  as 
if,  [566]. 

ascertain,  cognosco,  ere. 

ask  ( =  inquire),  quaero,  ere  (of  =  ex 
or  ab);  rogo,  are. 

ask  (  =  request),  peto,  ere  (ab);  rogo, 
are ;  ask  for,  peto,  ere  {ace.). 

assanlt,  oppugnatio,  -onis,  f. 

assemble,  convenio,  ire. 

assign,  distribuo,  ere. 

assistance,  auxilium,  I,  n.;  send  to 
of,  [431]. 

Athens,  Athenae,  arum,  f. 

attack  (nottn),  impetus,  us,  m.;  op- 
pugnatio, onis,  F. 

attack  (verb),  oppugno,  are ;  adorior, 
iri ;  impetum  facio,  ere. 

attain,  consequor,  i. 

attempt,  cdnor,  ari. 

attend  to,  administro,  are  (ace). 

autumn,  autumnus,  i,  m. 

auxiliaries,  auxilia,  orum,  n. 

await,  exspecto,  are. 

aware,  be,  intellego,  ere. 

away,  be  far,  absum,  abesse. 

B 
bad,  malus,  a,  um. 
baggage,  impedimenta,  drum,  n. 
bank,  ripa,  ae,  F. 
barbarian,  barbarus,  i,  m. 
battle,  pugna.  ae,  f.;  proelium,  i,  n.; 

or  use  pugnatur  [556]. 
be,  sum,  esse,  fui  [749]. 
bear,  fer6,ferre,tuli,  latum;  perfero. 
because,  quod  [610]. 
because  of,  propter,  ob  (ace.) 
become,  fio,  fieri,  factus  sum  [420]. 


before  (prep,  of  time  or  place),  ante 

(aec.);  (of  place),  pro  (abl.) 
before  (adv.),  ante. 
before  (conj.),  priusquam,  antequam 

[650]. 
beg,  oro,  are. 
began,    coepi    [125] ;    coeptus    sum 

[518.  ii]. 
begin  battle,  proelium   committo, 

ere. 

beginning,  initium,  i,  N.  [308];  at 

of  (spring,  etc.)  [308,  421]. 

Belgian,  Belga,  ae,  m. 
believe,  credo,  ere  (dat.). 
beset,  premo,  ere. 
best,  optimus,  a,  um. 
betake  one's  self,  se  recipere. 
better,  melior,  melius ;  It  Is  better, 
praestat. 

between,  inter  (ace). 
body,  corpus,  -oris,  n. 
bold,  audax,  -acis. 
boldly,  audacter. 
booty,  praeda,  ae,  F. 
both  .  .  and,  et  .  .  et. 
both  (adj.),  [459]. 
boy,  puer,  eri,  m. 
brave,  fortis,  e. 
bravely,  fortiter. 
bravery,  fortitude,  -dinis,  f. 
break,  rumpo,  ere ;  frango,  ere. 
break  out  (  =  arise),  coorior,  iri. 
break  through,  perrump5,  ere. 
bridge,  pons,  pontis,  m.  [349]. 
bring  (aid),  fero,  ferre  ;  bring  (hos- 
tages), adduce,  ere. 
bring  back  word,  renuntio,  are. 
bring  over,  transporto,  are. 
Britain,  Britannia,  ae,  f. 
Briton,  Britannus,  i,  m. 
broad,  latus,  a,  um. 
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brother,  frater,  -tria,  m. 

bnlld,    efHcio,    ere ;    build    bridge 

over,  [349]. 
bnrdcn  (noun),  onus,  -eris,  N. 
burden  (verb),  opprimo,  ere. 
bum,  incendw,  ere. 
bniilne.s8,  negotium,  i,  n. 
busy,  occupatus,  a,  um  (at  =  in  and 

abl.). 
but,  sed  ;  there  in  no  one  but,  [530]. 


I'aesar,  Caesar,  -aris,  m. 

call,  voco,  are ;  appello,  are. 

ramp,  castra,  oruni,  n.  [60.  N.B.]. 

can,  pos-sum,  posse,  potui  [376]. 

capture,  capiO,  ere. 

care,  diligentia,  ae,  k. 

carefhlly,  diligenter. 

carry,  porto,  are. 

carry  across,  transporto,  are. 

cjirry  back,  reporto,  are ;  refero, 
ferre. 

carry  down,  defero,  ferre. 

carry  on  (war),  gero,  ere. 

carry  out  (plans),  (res)  cdnflcio,  ere. 

cattle,  pecus,  -oris.  n. 

cause  (noun),  causa,  ae,  f. 

cause  (verb),  (=injlict),  infero,  ferre ; 
( =  arrange  for)  euro,  are  [613]. 

cavalry  (noun),  eqnites,  um,  m.; 
equitatus,  us,  M. 

cavalry  (adj.),  equester,  tris,  tre. 

cease,  desisto,  ere. 

centurion,  centurio,  -dnis,  M. 

certain  (=8ure),  cortus,  a,  um  ;  (in- 
definite pron.),  quidam  [158]. 

chanKc,  novae  res. 

charge,  pnt  In of,  pracflcio,  ere 

(«/«/.) [.378.  'S.U.X 

chler,  chlernian.  princeps,  -cipiu,  m. 


children,  liberi,  -orum,  m. 

choose,  dC'ligo,  ere. 

circanistance,  res,  rei,  f. 

citizen,  civis,  is,  M. 

citizenship,  civitas,  -tatis,  f. 

city,  urbs,  urbis,  f. 

cohort,  cohors,  -tis,  f. 

collect,  cogo,  ere;  confero,  ferre. 

column,  agmen,  -minis,  n. 

come,  venio,  ire. 

command  (noun),  imperium,  i,  n. 

command  (verb),  (  =  order),  inipero. 
are  (dat.);  (  =  be  in  charge  of),  prac- 
sum,  esse  (dat.). 

command,   be   in of,    praesnni, 

esse   (dat.);    put   In of,    prae- 

ficio,  ere  (dat.)  [378,  N.B.]. 

commander,  pracfectus,  i,  m.  ;  im- 
perator,  -toris,  m.  ;  commander- 
in-chief,  imperator,  -fcoris,  m. 

common,  communis,  e. 

commotion,  tumultus,  us,  m. 

compel,  cogo,  ere. 

complain,  queror,  i,  questus  sum. 

comrades,  their,  sui,  orum,  m. 

concerning,  de  (abl.). 

confusion,  throw  Into,  perturbo, 
are. 

conquer,  supero,  arc;  vinco,  ere. 

consent,    by    common,    communi 

cOnsilio  [416]. 
consider,  arbitror,  ari;  existimo,  are. 
consul,  consul,  -lis,  m. 

consulship,  In  the of,  [548]. 

consult,  cOnsuIo,  ere. 

continent,  continens,  -entis,  F.  [243]. 

continually,  continenter. 

continuously,  continenter. 

control,  imperium,  i,  n. 

corn,  frunientum,  i,  .n. 

council,  concilium,  i,  n. 
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coantry  {as  opposed  to  city),  rus, 
ruris,  N.  [618];  (^territory),  fines, 
mm,  M. 

Crassns,  Crassus,  I,  m. 

cross,  cross  ©Ter,  transeo,  ire. 

crnsb,  opprimo,  ere. 

castoni,  consuetudo,  -dinis,  f.  ;  ac- 
cording to ,  [21.3, 115]. 

cut  off,  intercludo,  ere  (from = a 6^) 
[137.  b]. 


dally,  cotidie. 

danger,  periculum,  i,  x. 

dangerous,  periculosus,  a,  uui. 

dare,  audeo,  ere,  ausiis  sum  [313]. 

daring,  audax,  -acis. 

date,  use  qiiando  {=when)  [535]. 

daughter,  filia,  ae,  f. 

datvn,  prima  lux;  just  before  daw  ii, 

sub  lucem. 
day,  dies,  ei,  m. 
daybreak,  see  dawn, 
death,    mors,    mortis,    f.  ;    put    to 

death,  interficio,  ere. 
declare,  ostendo,  ere. 
deed,  res  gesta,  f. 
deep,  altus,  a,  um. 
defeat  (noun),  calamitas,  -tatis,  f. 
defeat  (verb),  pello,  ere. 
defend,  defendo,  ere. 
defender,  defensor,  -oris,  m. 
delay,  nioror,  arl. 
demand,  postulo,  are ;  impero,  are 

[181,  X.B.]. 
dense,  densus,  a.  nui. 
deny,  nego,  are. 
depart,  discedo,  ere. 
departure,  discessus,  us,  m. 
deprive,  dejiciO,  ere  (of  =  abl.)  [1.37]. 
depth,  altitude,  -dinis,  f. 
design,  consilium,  i,  x. 


desirous,  cupidus,  a,  um. 
despair,  despero,  are  (of  =  de). 
despatch  (noun),  litterae,  arum,  f. 

[130]. 
despatch  (verb),  dimitto,  ore. 
detain,  detineo,  ere. 
deter,  deterreo,  ere. 
determine,  constituo,  ere. 
difficult,  diflicilis,  e. 
difficulty,  difficultas, -tatis,  f.;  Mlth 

(great)  difficulty,  aegre  (adv.). 
direction,  pars,  partis,  F.  [365]. 
dlsapiiolnt.  spe  dejicio,  ere  [1.38]. 
disaster,  calamitas,  -tatis,  f. 
disclose,  ostendo,  ere. 
discover,  reperio,  ire. 
discreet,  prude ns,  -entis. 
dlsembarli,  navl  egredior,  I. 
dislodge,  dejicio,  ere  (from  =  a6i.), 
dismay,  commoveo,  ere. 
dismiss,  dimitto,  ere. 
distance,  spatium,  i,  n. 
distant,  be,  absum,  esse. 
distant,  most,  ultimus,  a.  ura;  ex- 

tremus,  a,  um. 
distress,  be  In,  laboro,  are. 
district,  regio,  -onis,  f. 
divide,  divido,  ere. 
do,  f  acio,  ere ;  ago,  ere ;  be  done,  fio, 

fieri ;  geror,  i. 
double,  duplex,  -iuis. 
doubt,   have   doubts,  dubito,  are; 

there  Is  no  doubt  that,  [630]. 
down  from,  de  (abl). 
draw-  (sword),  destringo,  ere. 
draw  up,  instruo,  ere. 
drive,  compello,  ere. 
drive  back,  I'cpello,  ere. 
drive  out,  expello,  ere. 
duty,  [586.  i]. 
dwell,  habitO,  are;  ineelo,  ere. 
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<-a4-li.  [459]. 

fag^r,   cupidns,   a,  um  (for  =  gen.y, 

l»e  eager,  studco,  ere  (for  =  dat  ). 
easily,  facile. 
easy,  facilis,  e;  very  easy,  perfuri 

lis,  e. 
eight,  octo. 

eighth,  octdvu8,  a.  um. 
either  .  .  or,  aut  .  .  aut. 
else  (adj.),  alius,  a,  ud. 
enihasKy,  lugatio,  -onis,  f. 
eucamp,  consido,  ere. 
enclose,    contineo,  ere ;    circtiiiulu, 

dare. 
enrourage,    hortor,    iiri ;    cohortor, 

ari ; — —hearts    (spirit),    confirnio 

animos. 
end  {noun),  finis,  is,  .vi.;  put  an  enil 

to,  [U5]. 
end  (verb),  conflcio,  ere. 
endnre,  fcro,  ferre ;  patior,  i. 
enemy,  hostis,  is,  m. 
engage,  dimico,  are  ;  proelium  coni- 

niitto,  cro. 
.engaged,  occiipatus,  a,  um. 
/enough,  satis. 
enter,  enter  upon,  ineo,  ire. 
entreat,  oro,  are. 
envoy,  li'-gatus,  i,  m. 
equal,  piir,  paris. 
escape,  fugio,  ere. 
establish,  lonfirmo,  are. 
even,  ctiaiii;  not  even,  nf'  .  .  qnirtem 

[503. e];  even  If,  even  though.  [")«.■!]. 
every,  oninis,  e;  every  «»ne.  every 

thing,  [ISO]. 
examine,  expluro,  are. 
example,  net  an,  initium  faci«"),  cie 

Hi5]. 
exe*l,  ru^ru,  are. 


except   (  =  besides),     praeter    (ace); 

(  =  ifnot),  nisi. 
exhausted,  confcctus,  a,  um. 
exhort,  cohortor,  ari. 
experience,  usus,   us,  m.  (In  =  pen. 

or  ill  atid  ab?). 
explain,  docco,  crc  ;  demonstro,  art-. 
exploit,  res  gcstn,  F. 
exposed  (flank),  apcrtus.  a,  um. 
extend,  pertineo,  ere. 
extent,  magnitudo,  -dini.s,  f.;  orvsr 

quant  us  [535]. 


face,  specto,  are  (ad ). 

fact,  res,  rei,  F. 

faithful,  fldelis,  c. 

faithfulness,  fides,  ei,  f. 

fall,  cado,  ere. 

fall  back,  pcdem  refero,  ferre. 

famous,  nobilis,  e. 

far,  longe. 

far,  be,  absum,  abes8e. 

father,  pater,  -tris,  m. 

favour,  studeo,  ere  {dat.). 

fear    inoitit),  timor,   -oris,  m.;  have 

fears,  timeo,  ere. 
fear  (verb),  timeo.  Ore  ;  vereor,  eri. 
feel,  sentio,  ire. 
few,  pauci,   ac,   a ;    very   fcM .    per 

pauci,  ae,  a. 
fleld,  agcr,  agri,  .M. 
fierce,  ucer,  acris,  acre. 
fiercely,  acriter. 
nrteen,  quindecim. 
Iirili.  ((Uintus,  a,  um. 
fifty,  quitiquagiiila. 
fight  (/loi/n),  fighting,  pui^na,  ae,  F. 
I    fight  {verb),  pugno,  lirc  ;  dimico,  -are ; 

fight  a  battle,  proelium  facio,  ere. 
fill,  compleo,  6re. 
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flu«l,      invenio,     ire ;     reperio,     ire 

[225.  N.B.]. 
And  ont,  cognosco,  ere. 
flnish,  conflcid,  ere. 
lire,  ignis,  is,  m. 
Arst  (adj.),  primus,  a,  um  ;  be  flpst 

to,  [415]. 
first  (adv.).  In  the  first  place,  pri- 

mum ;  at  first,  primo. 
five,  qiiinque;  five  handred,  quin- 

genti,  ae,  a. 
fix,  constituo,  ere. 
Oank,  latus,  -eris,  n.  ;  on  the ,  a 

latere. 
flee,  f  ugio,  ere ;  turn  and  flee,  terga 

verto,  ere. 
flight,  fuga,  ae,  f.;  put  to  flight,  in 

f ugam  do,  dare ;  take  to  flight, 

terga  verto,  ere. 
flow,  fluo,  ere. 
follow,  sequor,  i ;  follow  closely, 

subsequor.i ;  as  follows,  hie  [653.  i]. 

following,  posterus,  a,  um. 
fond,  cupidus,  a,  um. 

foot,  pes,  pedis,  m.;  foot  {of  hill,  etc.), 
imus,  a,  um  [175] ;  at  foot  of,  sub 
(abl.). 

foot-soldler,  pedes,  peditis,  m. 

forage,  frumentor,  ari. 

force,  vis,  f.  [472]. 

forced  (march),  raagnus. 

forces,  copiae,  arum,  f. 

foresee,  provideo,  ere. 

forest,  silva,  ae,  f. 

forget,  memoriam  depono,  ere  ;  ob- 
liviscor,  i  (gen.)  [554]. 

form  (plan),  capio,  ere ;  ineo,  ire. 

former   (=  previous),  superior,  ius; 

former,  the,  ille  [653.  viii]. 
fortlfleatlou,  munitio,  -onis,  F. 
fortify,  munio,  ire. 
forty,  quadraginta. 


four,    quattuor ;     four    hundred, 

quadringenti,  ae,  a. 
fourth,  quartus,  a,  um. 
tree  (adj.),  liber,  era,  erum. 
tree  (verb),  libero,  are  (from  =  abl.). 
freedom,  libertas,  -tatis,  F. 
ft-eely,  libere, 

frequent,  creber,  bra,  brum. 
fresh,  integer,  gra,  grum. 
friend,    amicus,   I,  m.;  their  (his) 

friends,  sui,  orum,  m.  [180]. 
friendly,  amicus,  a,  um. 
friendship,  amicitia,  ae,  F. 
frighten,  terreo,  ere. 
fk-om,  ab,  ex,  (abl.)  [437.  6];  be  from 

( =  be  distant  from),  absum,  abesse. 
fugitive,  [514.  a]. 


garrison,  praesidium,  i,  n. 

gate,  porta,  ae,  f. 

gather,  confero,  ferre ;  cogo,  ere. 

Gaul  (country),  Gallia,  ae,  F. 

Gaul  (native),  Gallus,  i,  m. 

German,  Germanus,  I,  m. 

Germany,  Germania,  ae,  F. 

get,  nanciscor,  i. 

girl,  puella,  ae,  f. 

give,  do,  dare. 

give  back,  reddo,  ere. 

give  up,  trado,  ere. 

go,  eo,  ire,  ii  (Ivi),  itum  [419]. 

go  forth,  exed,  ire. 

good,  bonus,  a,  um  ;  goods,  [180]. 

govern,  impero,  are  idat,). 

grain,  frumentum,  i,  n. 

grant,  concede,  ere. 

great,  magnus,  a,  um  (major,  max- 
imus);  so  great,  such  great,  tan- 
tus,  a,  um;as  great  (as),  tantus 
(quantus);  how  great,  what  great, 

quantus,  a,  um. 
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Breatly,  magnoperc. 
greatuess,  magnitudO,  -dinis,  F. 
ground,     loca,     omm,     N.;    open 

ground,  apertus  locus,  M.;  on  (he 

ground  that,  quod  [640]. 
guard  (=  outpost),  atatio,  -onis,  F.; 

( =  protect  iitg  force)  praesidium,  i, 

N.  [431]. 
e^lde,  dux,  duels,  M. 

H 

halt,  consisto,  ere. 

band,  be  af ,  adsum,  esse. 

bnppen,  accido,  ere ;  fI6,  fieri. 

haraMs,  prcmo,  ere. 

harboar,  portoR,  us,  m. 

hard,  diificilis,  e. 

barm,  do  bnrm,  noceo,  ereidat.). 

hasten,  contendo,  ere. 

have,  habco,  ere. 

bear,  audio,  ire. 

heart,  animus,  i,  m. 

heavy,  gravis,  e. 

height,  altitudd,  -dinis,  f. 

height!*,  superiOra  loca,  n. 

help,  auxilium,  i,  n. 

Helvetian)!,  Helretii,  orum,  m. 

hem  In,  contineo,  ere. 

herd,  pecus,  -oris,  N. 

here,  hie ;  hac  [343]. 

hesitate,  dubito,  &re. 

hide,  abdO,  ere  [282.  N.B.]. 

high,  alius,  a,  um. 

higher  ground,  ^upteriora  loca,  n. 

hill,  collis,  is,  M. 

hlniAeir,  [307]. 

hinder,  impedio,  ire;  deterreo,  ere; 

[fm,  (531). 

hindrance,  impedlmentum,  i,  n. 

hither,  hue. 

hold,  teneo,  ere  ;  obtineo,  ere. 


home,  domus,  (is,  k.  [618J. 

hope  (noun),  spe-s,  ei,  F. 

hope  (rrrb),  epero,  are  [328];  hope 

for,  [568.  ii 
horse,  equus,  i,  m. 
horseman,     horse-Holdler,    eques, 

equitis,  M. 
ho.stage,  obses,  obsidis,  m. 
hostile,  inimicus,  a,  um. 
hour,  hOra,  ae,  F. 
how  great,  ho^r  large,  hovi'  much. 

quantus,  a,  uui. 
however,  [563.  c]. 
huge,  ingens,  -entis. 
hundred,  one,  centum. 
hurl,  conjicio,  ere(at  =  in  and.  ace.). 

I 

If,  si ;  If.  .  .  not,  nisi  [XO.  iv]. 

Immediately,  etatim. 

Immense,  ingens,  -entis. 

impede,  impedio,  ire. 

Impossible,  be,noD  possum,  posse. 

incessant,  continen.s,  -enlis. 

Ini-rease,  augeo,  ero[225,  X.B.]. 

incredible,  incredibilis,  e. 

Induce,  persuadeo,  ere  (dat). 

Inexperienced,  imperitus,  a,  um, 
(In  =  oen.). 

Infantry  (notm),  pedites,  um,  M.; 
peditatus,  lis,  M. 

Infantry  (adj.),  pedester,  tris,  tre. 

Inflict,  Jnfeio,  ferro(on  =  dal.) 

Influence  (noun),  auctoritas,  -ta- 
lis, F. 

Influence  (verb),  permoveo,  ere; 
adducO,  ere. 

Inform,  certiorem  facio,  ere  [171], 
(of=de). 

Inhabit,  iiicolO,  ere. 

Inhabitant,  incola,  ae,  m. 
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Injure,  do  Injary,  noceo,  ere  (dot.). 

Inquire,  quaero,  ere. 

Intend,  [348]. 

Intentions,  [535\ 

interest,  [554.  b]. 

Interval  of  time,  spatium,  i,  n. 

Into,  in  (ace). 

Island,  insula,  ae,  F. 

Italy,  Italia,  ae,  F. 


Join,  jungo,  ere;  conjungo,  ere 
[282,  N.B.];  Join  battle,  proelium 
comiuitto. 

Jonmey,  iter,  itineris,  n. 


keep,  teneo,  ere  ;  keep  (fVom),  pro- 
hibed,  ere,  and  inf.  [167],  or  abl. 
[437];  intercludo,  ere  (and  abl.) 
[437]. 

kill,  need,  are ;  interflcio,  ere. 

Itlnd,  genus,  -eris,  n.;  modus,  i,  m. 

liing,  rex,  regis,  m. 

kno'vr,  scio,  ire;  cognovi  [243,  N.B.]. 

kno^rn,  notus,  a,  um. 


lack  (noun),  inopia,  ae,  f. 

lack  (verb),  careo,  ere  (abl.)  [555]. 

lacking,  be,  desum,  deesse. 

lake,  lacus,  us,  m. 

land  (noun),    terra,    ae,    f.;     ager, 

agri,  M. 
land  (verb),  navi  egredior,  i. 
large,  magnus,  a,  um  ;  so  large,  tan- 

tus,  a,  um ;  how  large,  quantus, 

a,  um. 
latter,  the,  hie  [653.  viii]. 
lay  doim,  dgpono,  ere. 


lead,  duco,  ere. 
lead  across,  traduco,  ere. 
lead  back,  reduco,  ere. 
lead  oat,  educo,  ere. 
leader,  dux,  ducis,  m. 

leadership,  leading  place,  princl- 
patus,  us,  M. 

leading  man,  princeps,  -cipis,  m. 

leap  down,  desilio,  ire. 

learn,  learn  of,  cognosco,  ere. 

leave,  leave  beliind,  relinquo,  ere; 
(=  depart  from)  discedo,  ere;  exed, 
ire  (u-ith  ab  or  ex). 

left,  sinister,  tra,  trimi. 

legion,  legio,  -onis,  F. 

legionary,  of  the  legion,  legiona- 
rius,  a,  um. 

length,  lougitudo,  -dinis,  f. 

less,  minor,  minus. 

lest,  ne ;  after  verbs  of  fearing,  ut 
[629]. 

let,  [465]. 

letter,  litterae,  arum,  f.  [130]. 
lieutenant,  legatus,  i,  m. 
light  (noun),  lux,  lucis,  F. 

llght(ad'J.),levis,  e;  in  light  march- 
ing order,  expeditus,  a,  um. 

like,  similis,  e  (dat.). 

like,  I  should,  [627.  a\. 

line,  line  of  battle,  acies,  ei,  f. 

line  of  march,  agmen,  -minis,  n. 

long  (adj.),  longus,  a,  um. 

long  (a(7r.),  for  a  long  time,  diu; 

any  longer,  diutius ;  as  long  as, 

[6481. 
look,  specto,  are. 
lose,  amitto,  ere. 
loss,  incommodum,  i,  n. 
loud  (voice),  magnus,  a,  um. 
lower,  inferior,  ius. 
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M 

magl^itratr,  magistratus,  us,  m. 

iiinliilaud,  coiitinens,  -entis,  f. 

make,  facio,  ere;  made,  be,  fio,  fieri, 
factus  sum  [420]. 

man,  vir,  viri,  m.;  homo,  -inis,  m.; 
hl!i  men,  sui,  orum,  m.;  our  men, 
nostri,  Orum,  M. 

manage,  iulministro,  are. 
manner,  modus,  i,  m.;  ratio,  -onis,  f. 
ninny,  multi,  ae,  a. 
mnrrh  (nottn),  iter,  itineris,  N.;  line 

ofmarrb,  agmen,  -minis,  N. 
mareh  (verb),  iter  facio,  ere. 
marNli.  palus,  -iidis,  F. 

matrh,  be for,  par  esse. 

matter,  res,  rei,  k.;  no  matter  ho'fv, 

[ocac]. 

meanH,  modus,  i,  m. 
meantime.  In  the,  interim. 
meanwhile,  interim. 
meet,  occurro,  ere  (dat.). 
meeting,  concilium,  i,  x. 
memory,  inemoria,  ae,  F. 
mention,  make  mention,  ddmon- 

stro,  are  (or=de). 
mestftenger,  nuntius,  i,  m. 
method,  ratio,  -onis,  F. 
midday,  meridies,  ei,  M. 
middle,  mcdius,  a,  um  [175]. 
midnight,  media  nox. 
nildNt,  medius,  a,  um  [175], 
might,  via,  F.  [472]. 
mile,  niille  pHssfis  [231], 
military,  mllitaris,  e. 
nilnciriil,  memor,  -oris. 
miMrortane,  incommodum,  I,  n. 
miftfilie,  telum,  I,  n. 
month,  mensis,  is,  m. 
more,  pIQs,  pluris  [197] ;  (adv.) luansiu. 


mother,  mater,  -tris,  F. 

mound,  agger,  -eris,  m. 

mountain,  mons,  mentis,  M. 

move,  (trans.)  moved,  ere  ;  (intrans.) 
se  movers  [705.  a], 

nineh  {adv.),  multum,  tvith  com- 
paratives, multo. 

much,  how,  quantus,  a,  um. 

multitude,  multitudo.-dinis,  F. 

must,  [635]. 

N 

name  {noun),  nomen,  -minis,  K. 
name  {verb),  appello,  are. 
nation,  natio,  -onis,  F.;  populus,  i,  m. 
nature,  natura,  ae,  F.;  or  u-se  qnalis 

[5351 
near,  prope  (propior,  proximuB). 
nearly,  prope. 

neighbouring,  finitimus,  a,  um. 
neighbours,  finitinii,  orum,  m. 
neither  .  .  nor,  neque  .  .  neque. 
neither  (adj.),  neuter,  tra,  trum  [205]. 
never,  numquam. 
new,  novus,  a,   um ;   recens,  -entis 

[171.  N.B.]. 

next,  posterus,  a,  um;  proximus,  a, 
um. 

night,    nox,  noctis,   F.;    by    night, 

noctu. 
nightfall,  at  ctowardit),  sub  noctem. 
nine,  novem. 
ninth,  nonuH,  a,  um. 

no,  nullus,  a,  um  [205];  nihil  [571.  i; 
586.  iii]. 

nobody,  no  one,  nemo  [349.  N.B.]. 

noble,  nObilis,  e. 

none,  nullus,  a,  um  [205], 

noon,  meridies,  ei,  m. 

nor,  neque. 

not,  non ;  ne ;  and  not,  neque. 
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iiotblng,  nihil,  indeclinable,  N. 
notice,  animadverto,  ere. 
now,  nunc  ;  by  no'w,  jam. 

number,  nnmerus,  i,  M.;  small 
nnmber,  paucitas,  -tatis,  F.;  large 
nnniber,  multitudo,  -dinis,  F.; 
magnus  numerus. 

numerous,  creber,  bra,  brum ; 
multi,  ae,  a. 


obedient,  be,  pared,  ere. 
obey,  pareo,  ere  {dat.). 
object,  recus5,  are  [630,  631]. 

object,  ■with of,  causa. 

observe,  conspicio,  ere ;  animadver- 
ts, ere. 

obtain,  nanciscor,  i;  obtain  a  re- 
quest, impetr5,  are ;  obtain  plun- 
der, praedam  facio. 

occupied,  occupatus,  a,  um. 

ocean,  oceanus,  i,  M. 

officer,  praefectua,  i,  m. 

often,  saepe. 

on,  in  {abl.  and  ace.). 

one,  unus,  a,  um  [205] ;  the  one,  alter 

[206]. 
once,  at,  statim. 

only  (adv. ),  solum;  ( = alone),  unus,  a, 

um ;  solus,  a,  um. 
onset,  impetus,  us,  M. 
open,  apertus,  a,  um. 

opportunity,  facultas,  -tatis,  F. ;  po- 

testas,  -tatis,  F. ;  give ,  [445]. 

oppose,  resists,  ere  (dat.). 
or,  aut. 

order  {noun  =  armngemeTit),  ordo, 
-dinis,  M. 

order  (verb),  jubeo,  ere ;  impero,  are 

(dat). 
orders,  give,  impero,  are. 


other,  alius,  a,  ud  [205];  the  other, 
alter,  era,  erum ;  the  others,  ceteri, 
ae,  a. 

ought,  [634]. 

our,  noster,  tra,  trum. 

out  of,  ex(a&2.). 

outer,  exterior,  ius. 

outpost,  static,  -onis,  F.;  on  outpost 

duty,  in  statione. 
overcome,  supero,  are. 
overpower,  opprimo,  ere. 
overtake,  consequor,  I. 
OM'n,  his  (their),  suus,  a,  um. 


pace,  passus,  us,  m. 
panic,  timer,  -oris,  m. 
part,  pars,  partis,  F. 
peace,  pax,  pacis,  F. 
people,  (= nation),   populus,    i,  m.; 
{=persons),  homines. 

perceive,  sentio,  ire ;  perspicio,  ere. 

peril,  periculum,  i,  N. 

permit,  patior,  L 

persuade,  persuaded,  ere  (dat.). 

pillage,  praedor,  ari. 

pitch  camp,  castra  pond,  ere. 

pity,  misereor,  eri  (gen.)  [554]. 

place  (noun),  locus,  i,  m. 

place  (verb),  pono,  ere. 

plan,  consilium,  I,  N. 

plenty,  copia,  ae,  F. 

plunder,    praeda,     ae,    f.;   obtain 
plunder,  praedam  facio. 

point,  be  on of,  [348]. 

point  out,  demdnstro,  are. 
Pompey,  Pompeius,  i,  M. 
portion,  pars,  partis,  f. 
position,  use  ubi  =  where  [535]. 
position,  take  up,  cdnsistd,  ere. 
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pos.se»«<<,  obtineO,  ero. 

possesslonH.   ^lielr,   sua,    onim,  n. 

[281.  b\. 
possible,     be,     possum,    posse ;    as 

(large,  etc.)  as  possible,  [249]. 
post,  dispoiio,  ere. 
power,  potestas,  -talis,  f. 
powerful,  potens,  -entis. 
preoetllDK,  superior,  ius. 
prefer,  uiiilO,  nialle,  malui. 
preferable.  It  Is,  praestat  (ic.  quain) 

[2«]. 
prepare,    prepare   for,    paro,    are, 

{ace.)  [.Uy.  N.B.);  better  prepared, 

[261.  dl 
present,  be,  adsum,  adesse. 
press,  preino,  ere;  be  bard  pressed, 

premor,  i ;  graviter  premor. 
prevent,  prohibeo,  ere  [167.  N.B.]. 
previous,  superior,  ius. 
prisoner,  captivus,  i,  M. 
proceed,  progredior,  i. 
procure,  paro,  are  ;  coinparo,  are. 
promise,  make  a  promise,  poUice- 

or.  eri  [328]. 
property,  tbelr,  sua,  orum,  n.  [281.  b]. 
prolert,  muniO,  Ire. 
provide,  provides,  ere. 
pro\  Ided  that,  [j65]. 
province,  prOvincia,  ae,  F. 
provisions,     res    frumentaria,    F. ; 

coiiiinealus,  U8,  M. 
prudent,  prudens,  -entis 
public  business,  res  publica,  F. 
purpose,   consilium,  I    n.;  for    the 

of,  caufta  (gen.)  [451J. 

pursue,  insequor,  I. 


qnesllon.  ask,  quaerd,  ere. 
quickly,  celeriter. 
quickness,  celeritafl,  -tatis,  F. 


raise,  tollo,  ere,  sustuli,  sublatuni. 
rally,  so  recipere. 
rampart,  vallum,  1,  n. 
rank,  ordo,  -dinis,  M. 
rather,  had,  nialo,  malle. 
reach,  pervenio,  ire  (ad  or  in). 
ready,  paratus,  a,  um ;  make  (get) 

reody,  expedio,  ire. 
rear,   rearguard,    novissimum   ag- 

men[171];  in  the  rear,  posttorgum. 
reason,  causa,  ae,  f.  (for  =  de  or  ob). 
recall,  revoco,  are. 
receive,  accipio,  ere. 
recent,  recens,  -entis. 
reconnoitre,  explOro,  are. 
rec«»ver,  recipio,  ere. 
regain,  recipio,  ere. 
region,  regio,  -onis,  F. 
reinforcements,  auxilia,  drum,  n.; 

subsidium,  i,  N. 
release,  solvo,  ere. 
remain,  inoror,  ari. 
remaining,  reliquus,  a,  um. 
remember,  memini  [268 ;  5M ;  623.  i]; 

memoriam  retineo,  ere. 
remotest,  extremus,  a,  um;  ultimus, 

a,  nm. 
remove,  removeo,  ere  ;  tollo,  ere. 
renew,  renovo,  are. 
reply,  responded,  ere. 
report  (noun),  fama,  ae,  F.;   bear 

(bring)  a  report,  famam  perfero, 

ferre. 
report  {verb),  renuntio,  fire  ;  defero, 

ferre ;   refero,  ferre   [3iM] ;  famam 

perfero. 
repulse,  repello,  ere. 
request,  peto,  ere  (ab);  gain  a  re- 
quest, impctro,  are. 
require,  impero,  are  [181.  N.B.]. 
reitlftt,  resistd,  ere  (dat.). 
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resolTe,  constituo,  ere. 

rest,  the of,  reliqiius,  a,  um  [175] ; 

the  rest,  ceteri,  reliqui  [206.  a]. 
restore,  reddo,  ere. 
restrain,  retineo,  ere;  contineo,  ere. 
retire,  cedo,  ere. 
retreat,  se  recipere. 
retnrn,  redeo,  ire  ;  revertor,  L 
revolntlon,  novae  res,  f. 
Rhine,  Rhenus,  i,  m. 
right    (of  direction),    dexter,    tra, 

truni ;  (  =just),  aequus,  a,  um. 
rise,  orior,  irL 

risk,  periculum,  i,  n.  (at ,  =  cum). 

river,   flumen,   -minis,  n.  ;   fluvius, 

i,  M. 
road,  iter,  itineris,  n.;  via,  ae,  f. 
Roman  (noun),  Romanus,  i,  M. 
Roman  (adj.),  Romanus,  a,  um. 
Rome,  Roma,  ae,  f. 
route,  via,  ae,  f. 
rule,  imperium,  i,  x. 
mmour,  fama,  ae,  f. 
msh  (out),  se  ejicere  (out  or=  ex). 


8afe,  incolumis,  e. 

safety,  saliis,  -utis,  f. 

sail,  navigo,  are  (for  =  in);  set  salt, 

navem  or  naves  solvo,  ere  [211]. 
sailor,  nauta,  ae,  m. 

sake,  for  the of,  causa  (gen.). 

sally,  eruptio,  -onis,  f. 
sally  out,  erumpo,  exe. 
same,  the.  Idem,  eadem,  idem;  at 

the  same  time,  simul. 
satisfy,  satisfacio,  ere  (dot.)  [405]. 
say,  dico;  ere ;  say  .  .  not,  nego,  are. 
searcely,  vix;  aegre. 
searf  Ity,  inopia,  ae,  f. 
scout,  explorator,  -toris,  m. 


sea,  mare,  is,  n.  [187.  c]. 

season,  tenipus  anni,  N. 

second,  secundus,  a,  um 

seeure,  provideo,  ere. 

see,  video,  ere ;  conspicio,  ere. 

seek,  peto,  ere. 

seem,  videor,  eri. 

seize,  occupo,  are. 

senate,  senatus,  us,  m. 

send,  mitto,  ere. 

send  out,  emitto,  ere ;  dimitto,  ere 

[225]. 
send  In  advance,  praemitto,  ere. 
serious,  gravis,  e. 
seriously,  graviter. 
serve  (as  guard),  sum,  esse  [431]. 
service,  be  of,  usui  sum  [432]. 
set  about,  Instituo,  ere  [398]. 
set  out,  proficiscor.  i  (for  =  ad,  in). 
set  over,  praeflclS,  ere  [378.  N.B.]. 
set  sail,  navem  or  naves  solvo,  ere. 
settle,  constituo,  ere. 
seven,  septem. 
seventh,  septimus,  a,  um. 
seventy,  septuaginta. 
several,  complures,  a  [197]. 
severe,  gravis,  e. 
severely,  graviter. 
shatter,  frango,  ere. 
ship,  navis,  is,  F. 
shore,  litus,  -oris,  n. 

short,  brevis,  e;  In  a  short  tlnte, 

brevi. 

shout,  shouting,  clamor,  -oris,  m. 

sho^v,  ostendo,  ere. 

side,  latus,  -eris,  n.;  on  .  .  side,  ex 
.  .  parte ;   from   (on)   all   sides, 

undique. 

sight,  conspectus,  us,  m.  [282]. 
signal  (noun),  signum,  !,  N. 
signal  (adj.),  summus,  a,  um. 
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ftlmllar,  similis,  e. 

since,  cum  [641J. 

sister,  soror,  -orLs,  f. 

six, sex;  six liaudred,  Rescenti, ae,  a. 

sixth,  sextus,  a,  um. 

sixty,  sexaginta. 

size,  magnitudo,   -dinis,   v.;  or  wse 

quantus  [53;')]. 
skllfal,    skilled,    pcritu»^,     a,     inn 

(ln  =  flFe/(.). 
slave,  servus,  i,  m. 
slavery,  servitus,  -tutia,  F. 
slay,  neco,  are ;  interflcio,  ere. 
slight,  levLs,  e. 

small,  parvus,  a,  um  (minor,  mini- 
mus); smaller,  uiinor,  us;  small 
number,  paucita-s,  -tatis,  k. 

so,  6lc,  ita,  tarn  [S72]. 

so  great,  tantus,  a,  uni. 

soldier,  miles,  militia,  M. 

some,  some  one,  [-158]. 

son,  fllius,  i,  m. 

soon,  brevi,  ccleriter;  as— as,  simiil 
atquc  [f>16];  as as  possible,  [249]. 

sort,  genus,  -eris,  N. 
sortie,  eruptio,  -onis,  f. 
space,  spatium,  i,  n. 
spare,  pared,  ere  (dat.). 
speak,  dice,  ero. 
spear,  hasta,  ae,  f. 

speech,  oratio,  -onis,  f.  ;  deliver 
(make)  a  speech,  ui'utiOncni  habeO. 

speed,  celeritas,  -tutis,  v. 
speeiilly,  celeriter. 
spirit,  animus,  I,  .m. 

spite,  In or  the  ruct  that,  [5(>3l. 

spring,  v(t,  veris,  N. 

staflTolIlcer,  Icgatus,  i,  m. 

Uand,  8t6,  st&re;   {-endure)   fen'), 

ferre. 
4taudurd,  signum,  i,  N. 


state,  ci vitas,  -tatis,  F.;  res  publica, 

rei  publicae,  F.  [176]. 
station,  colloco,  are. 
stature,  magnitudo  corporis,  F. 
storm  (noun),  tempestas,  -tatis,  f. 
storm  (verb),  take    by  storm,  ex- 

pugno,  are. 
strength,  vires,  ium,  f.  '^ 

strengthen,   firnio,    are;    confirmo, 

are. 
strong,  firmus,  a,    um ;   be    (very) 

strong,  valeo,ere[116](wlth=apud), 

subjection,  servitus,  -tutis,  f. 
submit  to,  perfero,  ferre  (ace.). 
such,  such  great,  tantus,  a,  um. 
sudden,  subitus,  a,  um. 
suddenly,  subito. 
suffer  (loss,  defeat),  accipiO,  ere. 
suffldent,  sufflelently,  satis. 
suitable,  idoneus,  a,  um. 
summer,  aestas,  -tatis,  F. 
summon,  convoco,  are. 
superior,  be,  praesto,  are. 
supply,  copia,  ae,  F.;  supplies,  res 

frumontaria,  F.;  commeatus,  as,  M. 
support,  Bubsidium,  i,  N.;  send  to 

,  [131]. 

supremacy,  imperium,  i,  N. 

surpass,  praesto,  are  (dat.);  supero, 
■  are. 

surrender  {noun),  deditio,  onis,  f. 
surrender  (verb),  trado,  ere;  dedo, 

ere  [282.  N.B.];  deditionem  facio; 

in  deditionem  venio. 

surround,    circumvenio.    Ire;    cir- 

cumdi),  dure. 
suspect,  suspicor,  ari. 
sustain,  sustineo,  ere. 
swirt,  ccler,  eris,  ere. 
swiniy,  celeriter. 
swirtncss,  celeritas,  -tatis,  F. 
sword,  gladius,  !,  M. 
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take,  capio,  ere. 

take  across,  traduco,  ere. 

take  away,  tollo,  ere. 

take  place,  geror,  i. 

take  np  (arms),  capio,  ere. 

teach,  doceo,  ere. 

tell,  dico,  ere  [576,  i]. 

ten,  decern. 

tend,  pertineo,  ere. 

tentb,  decimus,  a,  um. 

terrify,  terreo,  ere ;  perterrco,  ere. 

territory,  ager,  agri,  m.;  fines,  inm, 
M.  [191]. 

Thames,  Tamesis,  is,  m. 

than,  quam[212]. 

that  (pron.),  is,  ea,  id;  ille,  a,  ud. 

that  (conj.),  [697]. 

there,  ibi,  eo  [343]. 

there  (introductory),  [118]. 

thick,  densus,  a,  um. 

thing,  res,  rei,  f. 

think,  existiiao,  are ;  arbitror,  ari. 

third,  tertius,  a,  um. 

thirty,  triginta. 

this,  hie,  haec,  hoc ;  qui,  quae,  quod 

[667]. 
thither,  eo. 

thongh,  etsi,  quamquam  [o6.S]. 
thought,  take,  consulo,  ere  [405]. 
thousand,  mille  [228-230]. 

three,  tres,  tria  [217];  three   hun- 
dred, trecenti,  ae,  a. 

three  days,  triduum,  i,  N. 

through,  per  (ace.). 

thro>v,  jacio,  ere  ;  conjicio,  ere. 

throw  away,  abjicio,  ere. 

thus,  sic,  ita. 

Tiber,  Tiberis,  is,  m. 


time,  tempus,  -oris,  n.;  spatium,  i,  n.; 

by  tbls  time,  jam. 
together  (with),  una  (cum). 
toll,  labor,  -oris,  m. 
too  (far,  etc.),  [593.  iii]. 
top,  summus,  a,  um  [175], 
tOM-ards,  ad  (ace). 
tower,  turris,  is,  F. 
town,  oppidum,  i,  N. 
transport,  navis  oneraria,  F. 
treat  (with),  ago,  ere  (cum). 

treat,  to for,  de  [99]. 

trench,  fossa,  ae,  F. 

tribe,  natio,  -onis,  f. 

tribune,  tribunus,  i,  m. 

troops,  copiae,  arum,  F. 

trust,  confido,  ere  {dat.). 

try,  Conor,  ari,  [or  678.  c]. 

turn,  verto.cre;  converto  [282.  X.B.]; 

turn  and  Hee,  terga  verto. 
twelfth,  duodecimus,  a,  um. 
twenty,  viginti. 

two.  duo,  ae,  o  [217] ;  t-wo  hundred, 

ducenti,  ae,  a. 


unable,  be,  iion  possum,  posse. 

unacquainted,    imperltus,    a,    um 
(wXtlk=gen.  [432]). 

unbroken,  continens,  -entis. 
uncertain,  incertus,  a,  um. 
under,  sub  {,acc.  and  abl.). 
understand,  intellego,  ere. 
unfair,  iniquus,  a,  um. 
unfriendly,  inimlcus,  a,  um. 
unite,  conjungo,  ere  [282.  X.B.]. 
unknoTf-n,  incOgnitus,  a,  um. 
unless,  nisi  [559], 
unlike,  dissimilis,  e  (dat.). 
unprotected  (flank),  apertus,  a,  um. 
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nntll,  [649]. 

niiM  lllliig,  be,  nolo,  nolle,  nolui. 

upper,  superior,  iu8. 

urge,  hortor,  arl ;  cohortor,  art 

use,  utor,  I  (abl.). 

useful,  utilis,  e. 

nseles.s,  inutilis,  e. 

utmost,  siimmus,  a,  tim. 


valour,  virtus,  -tutis,  f. 

■vast,  ingens,  -entis. 

Tenture,  audeo,  ere,  auRua  sum  [M'.i], 

Tessel,  iiavis,  is,  f. 

▼letory,  victoria,  ae,  F. 

vlsoroasly,  acriter. 

Tigonr,  vires,  inm,  f. 

village,  viens,  I,  m. 

violenee,  vis,  k.  [472]. 

vlHit,  adeo,  ire. 

Tolce,  vox,  vocLs,  f. 

W 
■»vage  (war),  gero,  ere. 
Malt,  inoror,  ari. 
wait   (for  or  until),   exspecto,   are 

(for -ace.  [568.  i]). 
Mail,  mums,  i,  m.;  vallum,  i,  .v. 
wnnllus.  he,  desuni,  dcesse. 
Mar,  Marfare,  belluni,  i,  N.;  art  of 

war,  rr-!  mllitiiris,  v.;  make  war, 

belle"),    arc;    belluin   inforo,   fi'rrc ; 

make  war  «iii.  belluin  infcro,  ferre 

(with  iliit.K 
M'nr-Nhip,  >viir«xalley,  Hblp  nf  'war, 

navin  longa,  V. 
■warn,  nioneo,  ere. 
waMte,  lay,  vasto,  are. 
ivatrli,  vigilia,  ae,  f. 
M  ater,  aqua,  ae,  v. 


wave,  fluctus,  us,  m. 
May,  via,  ae,  f. 

May,  give,  cedo,  ere ;  pedem  refero, 

ferre. 
Meapon,  telum,  i,  x. 
Meatlier,  tempestas,  -tatis,  F. 
Meep,  fleo,  ere. 
M'elKht,  on\is,  -eris,  n. 
MhateTer (  =  tf/iot),  quod,  quae. 
M'heel  about,  signa  converto,  ere. 
wben,  cum  [642,  64.S]. 
wbenee,  unde. 
M'henevcr,  [642]. 

where,    Mherever,    ubi,  quo  [343]; 
Mbercfrom,  unde;  Mhere  to,  quo. 

Mbether,   [533.  i];    Mhetber  .   .   or, 

[560.  iii ;  5.36]. 

Mbleb  (of  two),  uter,  tra,  trum  [721]. 

M'lille,  dum,  cum,  or  pres.  partic. 

[647,  648]. 
whltber,  quo. 
wbole,  totus,  a,  um  [205]. 
M'hy,  cur. 

Mlde  (adj.),  latus,  a,  um. 
M-lile  (adv.),  M'ldely,  late. 
M'ldtb,  latitude,  -dinis,  f. 
M'llllug,  be,  volo,  vello,  volui. 
M'lng  (of  army),  cornu,  us,  n.  [1.34]. 
winter  (noun),  hiems,  hiemis,  v. 
M'Inter   (verb),    pass    the    Mluler, 

hienio,  are. 
M'lnter-qnarters,    Mlnter    rnnip, 

hiberna,  orum,  N. 

Mish,  volo,  velle,  volui. 
M'ltli,  cum  (abl.);  apud  (ace). 

Mithilraw    (trans.),    deduco,    ere; 

removeo,   ere ;    (intran-f.)    cxcedO, 

ere ;  discedo,  ere. 
within,  intra  (ace.) ;  [or  621]. 
M'lthont,  sine  (ab/.). 
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-withstand,  sustineo,  ere. 
wood,  silva,  ae,  F. 
word,  bring  back,  renuntio,  are. 
>vopk,  opus,  eris,  n. 

worthy,    dignus,    a,    um  (or=abl) 

[600]. 

Mound  {noun),  vultms,  -eris,  n. 
M'onnd  (verb),  vulnero,  are. 
write,  scrlbo,  ere. 
wrong,  wrongdoing,  iiyuria,ae, P. 


year,  annus,  I,  m. 

yet,  not.  nondum  (adv.). 

yield,  concedo,  ere  ;  cedo,  ere. 

yonng    man,     youth,    adulescens, 
-en  tig,  M. 


zeal,  studium,  i,  n. 
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(7%€  references  are  to  sections.) 


Ablative  case,  uses  of  the.  50«-6O0; 
threefold  force  and  origin  of,  592; 
absolute,  '£»,  25)9;  303-305;  54G-550; 
of  accompaniment,  506.  iii ;  of  agent, 
HI;  of  cause,  59.5;  of  comparison, 
242;  593.  ii,  iii;  of  manner,  -115;  596. 
iii;  of  means,  145;  of  measure  of 
difference,  598 ;  of  place  where  and 
from  which,  618;  of  price,  597;  of 
quality,  383 ;  of  separation,  437 ; 
593.  i ;  of  source,  594 ;  of  specifica- 
tion, 414;  of  time  when,  620;  of  time 
within  which,  621;  with  special 
verbs  and  adjectives,  555;  596.  ii;  600. 

Accent,  14. 15. 

Accusative  and  infinitive  construc- 
tion, 320-335 ;  611-514. 

Accusative  case,  uses  of  the,  588-573 ; 
adverbial,  571.  i;  cof^nate,  571;  of 
direct  object,  32;  of  duration  of 
time,  159;  of  exclamation,  573;  of 
extent  of  space,  231 ;  predicate  ac- 
cusative, 570;  of  specification,  572; 
assubjectof  infinitive,  123;  320;  re- 
tained with  passive  voice,  569.  i-iv. 

Adjective  clauses,  695. 

Adjectives,  agrecuient,  508;  of  first 
and  second  decl.,  724 ;  of  third  decL, 
725;  with  gen.  in  -Ian,  205,  207;  pos- 
sessive pronominal,  27!t-281 ;  with 
gen., 589;  with  dat,  173;  with  abl., 
600;  used  as  subsUvntives,  18((;  in- 
stead of  partitive  gen.,  175;  with 
force  of  adverbs,  705.  (/. 

Adverbial  clauses,  696. 

Adverbs,  formation,  237;  246-248; 
comparison,  238 ;  247,  218;  726. 

A  gent,  abl.  of,  144 ;  dat.  of ,  681 ;  secon- 
dary, 596.  L 

Agreement,  rules  of,  507-510. 

Allqiils.  4"rfi.  c;  4r>8. 

Alliix.  Hlt«-P.  2II5-2II7;  662. 


Antecedent,  agreement  with,  510;  of 
relative,  666. 

Apposition,  507. 

^.9,  in  correlative  sentences,  668. 

Attributive  words,  508. 

Causal  sentences,  639;  with  quod, 
640;  with  cnni,  397;  641;  with  qui,  665. 

Characteristic,  relative  clauses  of, 
530. 

Commands,  623;  indirect,  686.  c. 

Comparative,  meaning  too  or  rather, 
593.  iii. 

Comparison  (of  adjectives),  regular, 
169;  irregular,  193-196;  726;  (of  ad- 
verbs) 238;  247,  248;  726;  expressed 
by  qnaiu  or  abl.,  242;  593.  ii;  con- 
ditional clauses  of,  566. 

Complementary  infinitive,  516-519. 

Conative  pres.  and  imperf.,  677.  d; 
678.  c. 

Concessive  clauses,  563;  relative 
clauses,  665;  independent  subjunc- 
tive, 625.  d. 

Concords,  507-510. 

Conditional  clauses,  475-479;  559-561; 
alternative,  560.  iii;  general,  561; 
in  indirect  discourse,  688;  of  com- 
parison, 566. 

Connection  of  sentences,  502.  ft;  701. 

Consecutive  clauses,  528,  529. 

Continuous  narrative  prose,  701-705. 

Co-ordinating  relative,  667. 

(Correlatives,  668. 

«um  clauses,  224;  397;  639;  fttl-«44. 

Dativeca.se,  uses  of  the,  5'5-5H;{;  of 
agent,  3.54;  581;  ethical,  580;  of  in- 
direct object,  39;  576;  of  interest, 
404;  431;  .^IH;  of  possessor,  582;  of 
purpose,  401 ;  431 ;  583 ;  of  reference, 
579 ;  with  adjectives,  173 ;  with 
compound  verbs,  .577 ;  with  special 
intransitive  verbs,  355;  55.'t 
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Debeu,  use  of,  634. 

Declension,  combinations  for  prac- 
tice in,  116;  201;  209;  359. 

Deponent  verbs,  311,  312;  748. 

Do,  compounds  of,  409.  N.B. 

Douhting,  construction  with  verbs 
of,  630. 

Duin  clauses,  273;  565;  M1-9. 

Duty,  how  expressed,  634. 

Emphasis,  502.  a;  705.  e. 

Enclitics,  342.  fn. 

Eo,  conjugation  of,  419;  421.  N.B. ; 
7.53. 

Exclamations,  accus.  in,  573;  dat.  in, 
579.  d;  inlin.  in,  605. 

Extent  of  space,  619. 

FeaHng,  construction  with  verbs  of, 
629. 

Fere,  conjugation  of,  392-394;  753; 
compounds  of,  393.  h. 

Final  clauses,  521-526. 

Flo,  conjugation  of,  420;  7M;  756.  v. 

For,  introductory,  124. 

Fore  nt,  periphrasis  with,  529.  iv. 

Frequentative  verbs,  758.  ii ;  fre- 
quentative clauses,  642. 

Future  indicative,  uses  of,  679. 

Future  infinitive  with  verbs  of  hop- 
ing and  promising,  328. 

Future  perfect  indicative,  uses  of, 
682. 

Gender,  natural  and  grammatical, 
61 ;  rules  for,  722. 

Genitive  case,  uses  of  the,  585-590 ; 
of  definition,  588;  objective,  429.  d; 
586.  ii ;  partitive,  174  ;  680.  lii-vl ; 
possessive,  429.  6;  586.  i;  of  price, 
587 ;  of  quality,  383 ;  586.  vii,  viii ; 
subjective,  429.  c;  with  adjectives, 
589;  with  verbs,  554  ;  590. 

Gerund,  uses  of  the,  444;  606,  607; 
various  ways  of  translating  Eng- 
lish gerund  in  -ing,  616. 

Gerundive  with  sum,  346-348;  612; 
gerundive  construction,  448-4.50; 
611. 

Greek  nouns,  declension  of,  723. 

Heteroclite  nouns,  721.  c. 

Heterogeneous  nouns,  721.  d. 


HiTulering,  construction  with  verbs 
of,  630,  631. 

Historical  infinitive,  604  ;  historical 
present,  page  33.  fn. ;  historical 
tenses  and  sequence,  387. 

Hortatory  subjunctive,  465;  in  in- 
direct discourse,  686.  c.  L 

I-stems  of  third  declension,  185-189. 

Imperative,  forms  and  use  of  the, 
463,  464 ;  623. 

Imperfect  indicative,  uses  of  the,  678. 

Impersonal  passive,  5C6,  5.57;  612.  i. 

Impersonal  verbs,  554.  b;  590.  d;  603. 
a.  i. 

Inceptive  or  inchoative  verbs,  758.  L 

Indicative  for  potential  or  condition- 
al subjunctive,  560.  ii;  627.  i. 

Indirect  discourse,  320-335;  685-692; 
subordinate  clauses  in,  408;  670-672; 
virtual,  672;  moods  in,  686;  tenses 
in,  671,  687;  pronouns  in,  689;  ad- 
verbs in,  C90. 

Infinitive,  uses  of  the,  602-605;  accusa- 
tive and,  511-514;  complementary, 
516-519;  historical,  604 ;  in  exclama- 
tions, 605;  various  ways  of  transla- 
ting English  infinitive  with  to,  699. 

Inquani,  514.  vi;  757.  iv. 

Instrumental  ablative,  592 ;  596-598. 

Interest,  construction  with,  554.  b. 

Interrogative  particles,  -ue,  nfinne, 
nam,  339,  342;  532.  b;  utram,  an, 
536. 

Intransitive  verbs  corresponding  to 
English  transitive  verbs,  355;  552- 
555;  used  impersonally  in  passive, 
556,  557 ;  612.  i. 

-io,  verbs  of  third  conjugation  in, 
287,288;  746,747. 

Irregular  declension  of  nouns,  721; 
comparison  of  adjectives,  193-196; 
726;  comparison  of  adverbs,  247, 
248;  726;  verbs,  749-754,  756;  forms 
of  the  regular  verb,  755. 

Tt,  as  representative  subject,  IM. 

Iterative  verbs,  758.  ii. 

-ins,  adjectives  with  genitive  in, 
205;  207. 

Licet,  use  of,  637. 
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Locative  case,  618;  locative  use  of 
ablative,  5Sr2;  599. 

MA15,  conjugation  of,  401 ;  751. 

Mllle,  mlUa,  declension  and  syntax 
of,  228-231. 

Modal  verbs,  516,  517 ;  list  of.  519. 

Necesse  est,  use  of,  635. 

Necessity,  how  expressed,  635. 

Neqne  preferred  to  et  and  negative, 
603.  fn.;  659.  L 

Ji6l6,  conjugation  of,  401 ;  751. 

Noun  clauses,  694. 

Nouns,  declension  of,  716-723;  Greek, 
723;  defective,  721. 

Numerals,  lists  of,  727 ;  cardinal,  214- 
216;  228-230;  ordinal,  156;  distribu- 
tive, 727.  c  and  i. 

Objecting,  construction  with  verbs 
of,  630,  631. 

Obligation,  how  expressed,  631. 

Oporirt,  use  of,  634. 

OrfitiA  obllqua,  see  Indirect  dis- 
course. 

Order  of  words,  501-503;  of  clauses, 
504-506. 
\/ Participles,  uses  of  present  and  per- 
fect, 261 ;  273 ;  5;W.544 ;  future,  614 ; 
gerundive,  611-613;  circumstantial, 
541 ;  as  substiintives,  544.  a ;  as  ad- 
jectives, 544.  b;  as  predicative  com- 
plement, 544.  c;  English  equiva- 
lents for,  542;  Latin  equivalents 
for,  543. 

Passive,  impersonal  use  of,  556,  567; 
612.  i ;  reflexive  use  of,  656.  iv. 

Perfect  indicative,  uses  of  the,  680; 
formation  of  the,  105,  106. 

Period,  periodic  structure,  506. 

Periphrastic  conjugations,  active, 
348;  615;  passive,  348;  612;  peri- 
phrastic tenses,  683. 

Permission,  how  expressed,  637. 

Phraseology,  differences  of,  702-705. 

Place,  expressions  of,  618. 

Pluperfectindicativcusesof  the,681. 

PlOs,  declension  of,  197. 

Possibility,  how  expressed,  377 ;  636. 

PoMHum,  conjugation  of,  750;  use  of, 
377;  638. 


Predicate,  agreement  of,  609;  nomin- 
ative (noun  or  adjective),  54;  146; 
accusative,  54;  570;  genitive,  586.  i 
and  viii;  ablative,  596.  iv;  dative, 
page  402.  fn.t 

Prefixes,  force  of,  con-  (com-,  col-) 
49;  dS,  181 ;  dls-,  <II-,  no;  c,  e.v,  U7; 
In-,  120;  pep,  125;  prae,  243;  re-, 
41;  409.  fn.;  trans,  trsl-,  257. 

Prepositions,  with  accusative,  4.35; 
with  ablative,  436. 

Present  indicative,  uses  of  the,  677. 

Primary  tenses  and  sequence,  387. 

Principal  parte,  138;  469.  b. 

Prlusquani  clauses,  650. 

Prohlbeo,  infinitive  with,  518.  i. 

Prohibitions,  623;  in  indirect  dis- 
course, 686.  c. 

Pronouns,  demonstrative  (bic,  Ille, 
Is),  292, 293;  653;  (Ipse,  idem)  306, 307; 
655;  (Iste)  654;  indefinite,  455-459; 
659-662;  interrogative,  340, 341 ;  per- 
sonal, 2(Xj,  267 ;  652 ;  possessive,  279- 
281 ;  657 ;  reflexive,  277, 278 ;  656;  re- 
lative, 254,  255;  664-668;  in  indirect 
discourse,  689;  323.  b. 

Pronunciation,  ()-9;  English  method, 
18, 19. 

Purpose  clauses.  521-526;  adverbial, 
386;  relative,  388;  substantive,  424 ; 
with  quo,  525.  b;  pui-posc  expressed 
by  gerund  or  gerundive,  451;  by 
supine,  470. 

Qnam,  with  comparatives,  242;  with 
superlatives,  249 ;  6()8.  i. 

Questions,  direct,  339-342;  indirect, 
302;  533-535;  tenses  in  indirect,  534; 
disjunctive,  .53(5;  rhetorical,  625.  fn.; 
627.  d;  rhetorical,  in  indirect  dis- 
course, ()86.  b.  i ;  deliberative,  625. 

Quldam,  456.  c;  458. 

<lnln,  with  verbs  of  hindering,  ob- 
jecting, doxibting,  630;  in  relative 
clauses  of  characteristic,  5.30.  ii. 

Quis,  indefinite,  455;  457;  interroga- 
tive, 341. 

Qnlsquam,  456.  c;  457. 

Quisqne,  456.  c;  459. 

am  vis,  456.  c;  457. 
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Quoad  clauses,  648;  649. 

Qnod  clauses,  610. 

Qnomlnns  clauses,  631. 

Reciprocal  pronouns,  substitutes  for, 
662.  ii. 

Reflexive,  direct  and  indirect,  656.  i ; 
force  of  passive,  656.  iv. 

Relative  clauses,  255 ;  of  purpose,  388 ; 
of  characteristic,  530;  of  cause  or 
reason,  665;  of  concession,  665;  co- 
ordinating, 667. 

Result,  clauses  of,  371 ;  588-539. 

Secondary  tenses  and  sequence,  387. 

Semi-deponents,  313 ;  755.  vi. 

Sequence  of  tenses,  387;  in  purpose 
clauses,  524 ;  in  result  clauses,  528.  c; 
in  indirect  questions,  634;  in  in- 
direct discourse,  671 ;  687.  b. 

Should,  various  ways  of  translating. 
674. 

Stems,  of  third  declension  nouns,  84 ; 
of  verbs,  138.  b. 

Subjunctive,  independent  uses  of, 
634-637;  concessive,  625.  d;  deliber- 
ative, 625.  c;  hortatory,  465;  jussive, 
165;  optative,  466;  626;  potential, 
627;  volitive,  465;  625. 

Subjunctive,  dependent  iises  of,  360 
and  fn.;  by  attraction,  673;  in  causal 
clauses,  640 ;  641 ;  665 ;  in  concessive 
clauses,  563;  665;  in  conditional 
clauses,  477,  478;  in  conditional 
clauses  of  comparison,  566;  sub- 
ordinate clauses  in  indirect  dis- 
course, 408;  672;  indirect  com- 
mands, 686.  c;  indirect  questions, 
362;  533-535;  in  clauses  of  proviso, 
565;  in  purpose  clauses,  522;  in  result 
clauses,  528;  in  temporal  clauses, 
643.  b;  649.  b;  650.  6;  with  verbs  of 
fearing,  629 ;  with  cam,  397 ;  with 
dnm,649.  6;  withne,  386;  424;  629 
631 ;  with  prlasquam  (or  ante' 
qnam),  650.  b;  with  qui,  388;  530 
665;  with  quin,  530.  ii;  630;  with 
qnod,  640;  with  qnomlnas,  631 
withut,  371;  386;  424;  629, 


Substantive  clauses,  691. 

Suffixes,  force  of,  -arias,  274;  -tas, 
202;  -tlo,  263;  .tOP(-.sor),  232;  -tOdS, 
130. 

Sani,  conjugation  of,  749;  compounds 
of,  375 ;  378  ;  756. 

Superlative,  force  of,  169.  b;  with 
qaam,  249. 

Supine,  469,  470 ;  608,  609. 

Temporal  clauses,  642-644 ;  646-650. 

Tenses,  forces  of  various,  676-683; 
exactness  in,  676.  b;  see  also  under 
Sequence. 

That,  various  ways  of  translating, 
697. 

There,  introductory,  118. 

Time,  expressions  of,  620,  621. 

To,  various  ways  of  translating  in- 
finitive with,  699. 

Transitive  and  intransitive  verba, 
282.  N.B.;  552;  568. 

ijllas,  declension  of,  205,  207 ;  use  of, 
457. 

Uterqae,  456.  d;  459. 

Iltlnam,  use  of,  626. 

rtruni  .  .  .  an,  in  questions,  536. 

Verbs,  conjugation  of,  471;  734-758; 
archaic  forms  of,  755.  iv. ;  con- 
tracted forms  of,  755.  i ;  defective, 
757;  weakening  of  vowels  in  com- 
pound, 289.  N.B.;  taking  accusative 
and  infinitive,  513 ;  taking  comple- 
mentary infinitive,  519;  takingsub- 
stantive  clause  of  purpose,  523 ;  tak- 
ing dative,  553;  taking  genitive, 
554 ;  taking  ablative,  555. 

Vocative  case,  53. 

Volo,  conjugation  of,  401;  751. 

Wishes,  how  expressed,  466 ;  626. 

Word  Usts,  English,  81;  136;  183;  252; 
318;  381;  441. 

Word  lists,  Latin,  58;  110;  162;  220; 
285 ;  352 ;  412 ;  483. 

Would,  various  ways  of  translating, 
632. 
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